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IRow AGE The Four-Horned Dilemma 


DILEMMA, according to Webster, is “a state of things in which 
ie eae evils or obstacles present themselves on every side and it is diffi- 


en ae 


Ordinary i giving the victim an alternative 

Coes: 6.99 | which is just as likely to impale him on its horn. But the ordi two- 

ad dilemma is a “sissy” compared with the present controversy 

| between management and labor. This indeed is a four-horned creature 

J. H. VAN DEVENTER which threatens to gore not only the two principals, but government 
eee. ct and the public also. 

C. S. BAUR In earlier times, before the concentration of productive capacity and 

Oe of labor power had developed, a strike or a lockout confined its effects 

to the comparatively small groups involved and that minor portion of 

the public in the immediate locality which might suffer from loss of 

Ean i ace 413 ea ORT trade or service. But when the scale Se caantiee that of 

: “te toda ee perenanee y ughout the country, 

we ERE eer | the cenetion emerges from that of a private controversy and becomes 

a public problem. 

The man in the street, I think, knows what the labor part of the 
problem is, since it has been given plenty of publicity. He also has 
some insight to government’s present dilemma in choosing between 
political advantages and constructive economic principles. As for his 
own dilemma, which is a one-sided one, he sees the hoped-for-prosperity 
which would bring him a new car or a home or a thousand other wanted 
things retreating into the distant future if not dissolving altogether. 
But management’s dilemma, not having been particularly well publi- 

SCHIMKO cized and being somewhat remote from him is not clearly seen or 
j realized. 
ee aes Management’s dilemma is not the wage question, primarily, although 
Grene JACK R. HIGHT | that indeed is a part of it. Its big problem is that of facing an uncer- 
Canada (Contrib.)...F. SANDERSON tain future with sufficient ial functions left to exercise to enable 
Regional News and Technical Editors it to survive. 
T. & LLOYD This statement is no exaggeration. For the past 15 years, there has 
am Port Bide been a progressive emasculation of the power of management to manage. 
et ret It has reached a point where industrial discipline no longer exists in 
Chicago 3 many unionized plants and factories and where flagrant infractions of 
ay ee ee ordinary decent rules of business conduct are immune from managerial 
L. W. MOFFETT action. 
0 9 ANSBORO. Today and for several years past, an unruly or incompetent worker 
wore de can literally “thumb his nose” at plant authority provided he holds a 
union card. Management is asked to bargain with a group that though 
hoe particularly one-sided, through political class legislation, is immune from 
1016 Guardian Bldg. the laws which govern all other citizens; that has shown its inability to 
S. H. BRAMS discipline its membership and its utter disregard for contractual obliga- 
7310 Woodward. Ave. tions. Ss P 
cuenta: tumanex Not only through political maneuvering has management been com- 
WORTH HALE | pelled to enforce reluctant union membership through check-off, but in 
oo, one 3 addition it is now facing the amputation of its right arm of foremanship. 
: And to cap the climax, it is now faced with the demand that it, unlike 
“aioe the unions, shall open its books to determine wages, which is as logical 
Cincinnati as the demand of a prospective cook to examine her prospective em- 
L. C. DEAN ployer’s income tax statement. 
Buffalo I do not think that American industrial management is reactionary, 
but it wants fair play, honest rules and an unbiased umpire. Assure it 
of that and the present controversy, so costly to all of us, will be over. 
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In these days of transition many manufacturers are 
going into the prodiiction of radically new products, 
becoming familiar with new equipment, adapting old 
machines to new uses and finding out how to coatiol 
processes that are different. They are in the throes 
of a “swing-back” from wartime operation to peace- 
time manufacturing. 

Inland metallurgists are familiar figures in many 
of these plants, where for years they have been apply- 
ing their expert knowledge of putting steel to work 
for others. 

Today, Inland metallurgists are continuing that 


valuable work. Their technical and practical experi- 
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“SWING-BACK™ 


ence in the selection of steel, in latest fabrication 
methods, and in speeding up output, are helping manu- 
facturers produce many kinds of newer and better 
products. 

If you have a problem in the use of steel, call on us. 
A member of our metallurgical staff will be glad 
to call and work closely with you. 

Inland Steel Company, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
3, Ill. Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 
Principal Products: Bars @ Structurals @ Plates 
Sheets ©@ Strip ©@ Tin Plate © Floor Plate 


Piling @ Reinforcing Bars @ Rails © Track Accessories 
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~ NEWSFRONT 
i200 ACE 

Dec. 4, 1945 
e A new type of attrition grinder is under development on the West Coast, 
smaller than the conventional ball mill, which is said to reduce ore—in-process to | 
a much finer grind. 
® The Kaiser Co. has now repaid four years in advance the $28.5 million RFC loan 
on the Permanente Metals magnesium plant at Los Altos, Calif., plus an additional 
$3.5 million in interest. 

Metallurgists at the plant are working toward cost reduction, having completed § 
this work up to the powder stage at the furnace. It is estimated that cost 
figures have already dropped by a third and may reach 50 pct when complete. 
pm Hardening of beryllium copper compounds during heat treating develops during 


atomic rearrangement preparatory to actual precipitation, recent work with the 
glectron microscope indicates. 


Precipitation of the gamma phase, which heretofore was considered responsible 
for the hardening properties of beryllium copper, does not occur until peak hard- 
ness is passed and softening of the alloy begins. 
pm Extruded shapes or bars of 75ST Alclad have frequently shown physical proper— 
ties in excess of those of normalized 4150 steel. Ultimate tensile strengths up 
to 95,000 psi and yield strengths of over 80,000 psi have been obtained. 

e Probable frequency of emergency landings or "ditchings" on New York-—London 
flights currently are estimated in the neighborhood of one per 16,576 flights. 

Qn Army Air Forces operations during the war with B-29 Superfortresses, including 
combat flying, the record was only one ditching for each 750,000 miles of flying. 
> Aluminum surface finishes, such as Alumilite and Alrok, are being made avail— | 
able to finishing shops on a very nominal royalty basis. Although Alcoa's royalty 
charges have never been high, this practice is expected to encourage the use of 
luminun. 
France is rebuilding her merchant marine by placing large orders abroad, prin- | 
ipally in Britain whose yards now have 1} yr. backlogs. Likewise Scandinavian 
yards are tied up, and there is some possibility that some French orders for ves- 
sels may find their way here. 

>» Details of the only factory built completely underground in Britain during 

the war indicate that it was built in a thickly wooded hill face in a chalk 
escarpment. According to reports the construction costs were about the same 

as those for average type surface construction, and the time of construction 

tion about the same. 

All other underground factories were developed from quarries, caves, or 
other excavations. 
etter > With minor adjustments 500 armored cars are being sold in South Africa to 

ease that country's tractor shortage. Following extensive tests by the country's 
department of agriculture, it was announced that fuel consumption is no higher 
n us. than that of the ordinary tractor. 
lad » UNRRA is starting a comprehensive rebuilding program for Europe's transport 
6 system, including orders for thousands of railway cars from U. S. and British 
tanufacturers, and acquisition of excess Army supplies of bridge building ma- 
‘trials, railway track materials, and some locomotives. 

For the maintenance of American trucks being furnished to Poland, the relief 
volis, agency is purchasing the repair depot at Gloucestershire, England, which has been 
Paul sed throughout the war as the main base for automotive repairs. 

According to reports the British Board of Trade is asking its industries to 
‘lates prepare lists of German plants which they would like to have moved to England. 
Plate he inference is that the lists should not be restricted to plants which are more 

mdern than British counterparts, as if they are not moved to Britain, they will 
probably go somewhere else. 
The general feeling in the steel industry, however, remains steadfast in the 
pinion that with the exception of the probable removal of a single plant to 


titain for study, there will be no transferral of German steel capacity to 
ritain. 
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Heat Treating 
Beryllium Copper 


For Peak Performance 


. - - Heat treating to a hardness specification is no assurance that 
co beryllium copper part will deliver the performance desired. 
Selection of the one best heat treatment requires: (1) Full knowl- 
edge of the way the part is used, (2) heat treating response data 
on the lot of material to be used, and (3) testing of finished parts 
to make certain they perform as desired. While primarily con- 
cerned with springs, the technique described here applies as well 
to any part made from strip or wire. 


By H. G. WILLIAMS 


Chief Metallurgist, 
Instrument Specialties Co., Inc., 
Little Falls, N. J. 


° ° ° 





user of springs and stampings 

a unique combination of prop- 
erties. A tensile strength of 200,000 
psi places beryllium copper in the 
steel class, yet it is corrosion resis- 
tant, nonmagnetic, and conducts elec- 
tricity four to five times as well as 
steel. (Of current interest, this copper 


Be we ot ve copper offers the 


alloy uses no tin and is readily avail- 
able.) It has higher endurance 
strength, greater conductivity, and 
can be used at higher ambient tem- 
peratures than any other copper 
alloy. 

Beryllium copper gains its excep- 
tional properties largely through heat 
treatment, making possible the form- 


TABLE | 
Physical Properties of Beryllium Copper 





= 


| 


ANNEALED 
After Before 
Heat Heat Heat Heat 


Before 
Heat 


2 3 4 1 | 6 


FULL-HARD 


HALF-HARD 


After 


Before 


Temper Treating | Treating | Treating | Treating | Treating | Treating 


Tensile strength, psi 70,000 


Hardness, Brinell, 3000 kg 10 mm ball. 15 | 


165,000 ’ , 155,000 | 215,000 








Elastic modulus, x10® 





Electrical conductivity, pet ACS... 
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ing of intricate shapes while soft and 
ductile and then hardening to spring 
temper with a low temperature heat 
treatment. The same hardening heat 
treatment also can be used to free the 
structure of internal stresses, result- 
ing in greater stability than found in 
spring alloys that gain their temper 
from cold work. In addition, this 
stress relieving heat treatment makes 
possible heat-treat forming of parts 
to closer dimensional tolerances at 
low cost. 

It is this combination of desirable 
properties that leads to the wide use 
of beryllium copper, yet each indi- 
vidual application seldom requires all 
of the properties to an equal degree. 
A precision coil spring in an instrv- 
ment needs close dimensional control 
for accurate calibration and extreme 
stability to maintain calibration, but 
does not call for high endurance 
strength or electrical conductivity. A 
flexible electrical connector will need 
good electrical conductivity and high 
endurance strength, but stability and 
dimensional control are relatively un- 
important. 

Some of the useful properties of 
beryllium copper are inherent in the 
composition, but most are gained by 
the hardening heat treatment. The 
rate at which these properties develop 
during hardening varies with heat- 
treating time, thus offering an oppor- 
tunity to select the time and tempera- 
ture which will enhance the particu- 
lar characteristics desired. Complete 
analysis of how the part is to func- 
tion and recognition of just what is 
required of the part makes possible 
a heat treatment giving higher and 
more consistent performance. 

If only one characteristic is in- 
volved, the selection of the proper 
heat treatment is relatively ©asy- 
More often several properties 4ré 
wanted, some two of which may not 
ordinarily develop to the greatest de- 





~nee eoeseweteaat oe 





gree at a single heat treatment. The 230 
proper alloy composition, the amount No.| 
of cold work prior to heat treatment, Tensile strength | 
the solution anneal before the cold 210 ; 
work, and the temperature used for 
the heat treatment are all factors 
bearing on the relative rate at which 
the various properties develop. To ob- 
tain full advantage of what beryllium 
copper offers requires complete knowl- 170 
edge of the effects of these factors. 

Effect of composition and metallur- ° ° ° 
gical defects upon the hardening re- a 20 
sponse of beryllium copper has ; 
already been discussed.-* For any RIGHT 
specific spring application, service F ames a 
life, cost and performance will be hard beryllium-cop- 
affected considerably by the heat- per during heat 


1000 psi 


Copper, pct 






treatin treatment at 660° F. 16 0.005 
g time and temperature, and ° 

to a lesser degree by the effect of S 
oft and temper and solution anneal upon the ee ° 0003 & 
spring useful properties of beryllium copper. oS 
re heat The beryllium-copper alloy most = 
g heat commonly used for spring applica- 10 0.001 & 
ree the tions is covered by ASTM Specifica- S 
result- tion B120 which includes a composi- . 
und in tion range of 1.90 to 2.20 pct 5 5 
temper beryllium, 0.5 max pet of nickel or & 
a, vm cobalt, 0.5 max pet total impurities, = 
Se and balance of copper. This alloy is w 0 
Se ae solution annealed by heating to 1400° 

to 1475°F and then quenching rap- 
sirable 
ide use 
h indi- " No.1 No.2 No3 .. 
ires all Tensile strength | 0 5 i) 15 20 25 30 
degree. 170 Lady Heat-treating time, min. 
instru- 
=! TA 
xtreme a.150 0 idly. Control of the time and tem- 
on, but S fae = perature of the anneal and the rate 
jurance = 130 5 of the quench affects the grain size 
“a es and the amount of beryllium available 


for hardening. Typical properties of 
beryllium copper in the annealed 
ir &- ee state are shown in col. 1 of table 1 

Accurate control of the annealing op- 


9 + dt age 
b eration is necessary as the solution 
we Sei "+ + Set ts 
ned by 6 a 007 puts the beryllium into solution with 
J - aaa ; 
Sevelo 1 co iS. 2—Pr precipitation hardening process which 
elop °5 BG ye oe | eee mS aa of yo follows. The final properties obtain- 


8 
Copper, pct 


x 10 





: nealed beryllium able depend upon the amount of 


eee 20 0003 8 © ceed ee beryllium in solution and available 
varticu cs for hardening. 
ymplete S Ductility | o Beryllium copper may be formed in 
> func c IS ‘001 ae ee this state or it may be cold worked to 
what 1s = a higher temper before forming, de- 
vossible S19 pending upon the severity of the 
er and S forming operation to be used. Since 
f " cold work generally enhances the final 
a 5 spring properties, it is usual practice 
proper to use as high a temper as can readily 
=. 0 stand the forming process. Col. 3 of 
ow Gt ae oa De ae table 1 gives the physical properties 
a “ Heat-treating time, min. of half-hard temper, and col. 5 of 
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table 1 shows the corresponding prop- 
erties of full-hard temper. These 
values are representative, not mini- 
mum specifications nor the maximum 
obtainable. 


Hardening heat treatment is usu- 
ally given after the part is formed 
and consists of heating between 550° 
to 750°F for times ranging from sev- 
eral hours to a few minutes. The 
mechanism involved is commonly re- 
ferred to as precipitation hardening, 
wherein the unstable supersaturated 
beryllium copper solid solution is de- 
composed by the heat treatment to 
form a gamma phase precipitate that 
increases the slip-resistance of the 
crystals. The precipitated particles 
have been considered submicroscopic 
in size, but recent work with the elec- 
tron microscope indicates that the 
hardening develops during atomic re- 
arrangement preparatory to actual 
precipitation.‘ 


Predicting Spring Performance of 
Beryllium Copper Wire and Strip,” by 
H. G. Williams, Tue Iron Ace, July 8, 
1943, pp. 62-67. 

Heat-treating Beryllium Copper,” by 
Wayne Martin, THe Iron Ace, Feb. 24, 
1944, pp. 66-71. 

“Available Beryllium in Copper,” by 
H. G. Williams, Metal Progress, July 
1944, pp. 79-81. 

“A Study of Age-Hardening Using the 
Electron Microscope and Formvar Rep- 
licas,” by D. Harker and M. J. Murphy, 
Metals Technology, June 1945, vol. 12, 
No. 4. 


A problem in nomenclature is here 
presented if the hardening is due to 
an ordering rather than a precipita- 
tion, although if the time at heat- 
treating temperature is long enough, 
a definite precipitation does occur 
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LEFT 
F Is. 3—Solenoid quides of 
beryllium copper have ten 
times the life of any other 
nonmagnetic material when 
heat treated for maximum 
abrasion resistance. 


BELOW 
F Is. 4—Beryllium - copper 
brush springs heat treated 
for minimum drift hold brush 
tension at temperatures 100° 
F higher than bronze springs 
will stand. 


with formation of discrete gamma 
phase particles. However, this point is 
not reached until peak hardness is 
passed and a softening of the alloy 
occurs. 

The process is sometimes called 
“age hardening” due to its similarity 
to the aging of aluminum alloys 
which were initially stored at room 
temperature to develop improved 
properties. This notation has some 
advantages since it is a process in 
which time is important although 
higher temperatures must be used. It 
allows the use of the term “overag- 
ing” for heat treatment in excess of 
that needed to develop peak hardness, 
and “underaging” for heat treatment 
insufficient to gain peak hardness. 

It is more commonly called the 
“hardening heat-treatment” since the 
change in hardness upon heat treat- 
ment is the most easily measured and 
the most evident property change. It 
is not the only change, however, and 


in many cases not the most important, 
as shown in cols. 2, 4 and 6 of 
table 1. 


When beryllium copper is heated, 
hardness increases with heat-treating 
time until a peak is reached and then 
the hardness drops off as the treat- 
ment continues. Tensile strength and 
elastic limit curves parallel the hard- 
ness curve. Ductility decreases with 
heat-treating time, reaching a mini- 
mum at the point of peak hardness 
and then increasing again as the alloy 
is overaged. Electrical conductivity 
increases fairly rapidly to 25 pct of 
copper at peak hardness and then 
slowly increases as the alloy overages. 
Elastic modulus shows a pronounced 
increase which levels off at about 





peak hardness and remains constant 
with continued heat treatment. 


Stability of the alloy (its ability to 
resist drift or loss of spring pressure 
under load with time) is a function of 
two properties, the elastic limit, and 
freedom from internal stress. Stabil- 
ity, therefore, increases with heat- 
treating time until maximum elastic 
limit is reached, there attaining peak 
stability if stress relief is complete. If 
stress relief is not complete at peak 
elastic limit, stability continues to in- 
crease with additional heat treatment 
until the gain from more thorough 
stress relief is counter balanced by 
the loss in elastic limit and the sta- 
bility then drops off. 


Many Factors Affect Endurance 


Because many factors affect the en- 
durance limit of a part, it is difficult 
to isolate the effect of heat tfeatment 
alone, but in general, peak endurance 
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is found with peak tensile strength. 
The work done on shot blasting has 
indicated the value of residual sur- 
face stresses in enhancing endurance 
life. The retention of surface com- 
pressive stresses from cold work by 
underaging has shown some favorable 
results, making the peak endurance 
strength somewhat precede the peak 
tensile strength. In many practical 
applications the deflection of the 
spring is one of fixed degree of move- 
ment rather than of load, and in this 
case underaging, with its consequent 
lower modulus, results in lower stress 
thus making peak endurance appear 
to be at a point below peak tensile 
strength. 

Relationship between the properties 
developed and the heat-treating time 
is shown in fig. 1, for half-hard 
temper, heat treated at 660°F. Indi- 
cated on the chart are three of the 
possible heat treatments which can be 
used for this material. Point of peak 
hardness, No. 1, is used for maximum 
wear resistance and high endurance 
life. Heat treatment that gives mini- 
mum drift, No. 2, is used for any 
spring where its ability to maintain 
calibration or to hold its pressure 
during life is of importance. No. 3 is 
the time that would be selected when 
additional electrical conductivity is 
desired or when additional ductility is 
needed and some sacrifice of other 
properties is permissible. 

Similar curves for annealed stock 
at the same heat-treating tempera- 
ture are given in fig. 2 with the equiv- 
alent heat treatments indicated. Note 
that annealed stock is preferred to 
half-hard temper where greater duc- 
tility is desired, but not where maxi- 
mum hardness or lowest drift is nec- 
essary. Note also that the point of 
minimum drift is further from peak 
hardness than for half-hard temper 
material. Because of its slow rate of 
stress relief, annealed material takes 
a longer time at temperature to be- 
come free from residual internal 
stress. 

Rate of stress relief is important 
from another practical angle—the use 
of heat-treat forming as a fabricat- 
ing process. Since the hardening heat 
treatment can be done at a tempera- 
ture high enough to give considerable 


F 1G. 6—Progressive steps in the 

production of a beryllium-copper 

instrument frame. Heat treated for 

best conformity this part is stronger, 

lower in cost and lighter weight than 
an equivalent diecasting. 


stress relief, it is possible to form 
many parts by clamping them to the 
desired final shape in forming fix- 
tures in which the parts are then 
heated. After a stress relieving heat 
treatment the parts will then main- 
tain the form in which they were 
held. This procedure is used to man- 
ufacture many simple parts and is 
also used to develop a high degree of 
dimensional accuracy in otherwise 
nonuniform punch-press parts.’ It 
eliminates many of the springback 
problems in forming, and _ gives 
greater precision than can be attained 
by conventional methods. The accu- 
racy achieved depends on the degree 
of conformity to the fixture, which in 
turn depends on the thoroughness of 
the stress relief. Heat treatment No. 
8 can be used to gain more conformity 
when dimensional control is of greater 
importance than peak hardness or low 
drift. 

Many parts requiring close dimen- 


sional control also require low drift, 
so it is desirable to obtain a high de- 
gree of fixture conformity with good 
spring properties. Some gain can be 
made by using more cold work prior 
to heat treatment. Increasing cold 
work increases the rate of stress re- 
lief more than it increases the rate of 
hardness response, so in severely cold- 
worked material a No. 8 heat treat- 
ment moves closer to peak hardness 
giving better spring properties with 
the same degree of stress relief. But 
there is a limit to what can be gained 
by this method; and the forming of an 
intricate part may prohibit the use of 
higher temper stock. The best heat 
treatment may then require using a 
different temperature. 

At 550°F it takes 5 to 8 hr to bring 
half-hard beryllium copper to its peak 
hardness. At 600°F the time is 1.5 to 
2 hr, at 650°F it takes about 20 min 
(as shown in fig. 1), and at 700° F 
peak hardness will be reached in 
about 12 min. At 750°F the time is 
about 5 min, but the hardness reached 
is not as high as at the lower tem- 
peratures, and in addition the time is 
too short to be readily controlled. 


If the major requirement is high 
hardness for wear resistance as in 


FIs: 5—Specially designed automatic machine for coiling beryllium-cop- 
per wire directly on the heat treating fixture makes possible high pro- 
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duction of close tolerance, low-drift springs. 
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IG. 7—Precise measurements of 
drift on the Carson Electronic Mi- 
crometer provide the heat treatment 
control required to obtain maximum 
stability in beryllium-copper springs. 


bearing applications, or high tensile 
strength and yield strength and yield 
point for structural parts such as air- 
craft door hinges, any of these tem- 
peratures can be used with the corre- 
sponding heat-treating time. The use 
of 600°F with a time of 1 to 2 hr re- 
quires less critical control of time and 
temperature and is more practical for 
the shop not well equipped with con- 
trol apparatus and trained personnel. 

Parts of heavy cross-section are 
also best hardened at the lower tem- 
peratures to gain uniform hardening 
throughout the piece. This applies to 
beryllium copper hammers, chisels 
and other parts used as sparkless 
tools. In some forms of heavy cross- 
section it is desirable to have maxi- 
mum surface hardness for wear re- 
sistance, but brittleness is detrimen- 
tal. Here a high hardening tempera- 
ture can be used to give a case-hard- 
ening effect with the surface at peak 
hardness and the core underaged with 
consequent greater ductility. 

In making high-quality § springs 
much advantage can be derived by 
using carefully controlled higher 
hardening temperatures. As the heat- 
treating temperature is increased, the 
rate of stress relief increases so that 
at the higher temperatures, around 
700°F, the point of minimum drift 
theat treatment No. 2) closely ap- 
proximates peak tensile strength 
(heat treatment No. 1). Since the 
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same degree of stress relief can be 
attained at a higher elastic limit, the 
amount of drift is lower, resulting in 
a spring of much greater stability. 

Small improvements in drift are of 
considerable significance when the 
nature of the drift phenomena is un- 
derstood.® The increase in deflection 
of a spring under constant load pro- 
ceeds logarithmically with time. Drift 
of 0.001 in. in 1000 hr will be followed 
by drift of an additional 0.001 in. in 
the next 10,000 hr. Reversing this 
conception, if in a calibrated instru- 
ment the spring shows enough drift 
in one year to impair its accuracy, a 
50 pct reduction in drift rate in- 
creases the useful life by 10 times. 
The significance of drift is not con- 
fined to finely calibrated instrument 
springs alone, but it can determine 
whether such a crude article as a 
screen door spring gives out in a 
month or lasts for a couple of 
seasons. 


Increasing the relative rate of 
stréss relief compared to the rate of 
hardening by using higher tempera- 
tures also increases the degree of 
conformity when dimensions are be- 


ing controlled by fixture heat treat- 
ment. Thus, close dimensional control 
can be combined with high spring 
properties. For parts where dimen- 
sional accuracy is more important 
than maximum spring qualities, tem- 
peratures well above 700°F may be 
required. 

One word of caution regarding the 
curves and the heat-treating times 
given here: These values are relative 
and cannot be used as specific recom- 
mendations: Heat-treat response 
curves must be developed for each lot 
of material used if consistent results 
are to be expected.’ * 


Various Practical Applications 


Some practical applications of these 
heat-treating principles to typical 
beryllium copper parts are shown in 


ss 
oe: 


the accompanying illustrations. 

Solenoid guides, fig. 3, require a 
nonmagnetic material with high wear 
resistance to file-like abrasion of a 
laminated core that rides in the un- 
lubricated guide. For one of the 
parts shown, the best material previ- 
ously used failed after 200,000 cycles 
of operation whereas no failure has 
been reported after 3,000,000 cycles 
with the beryllium-copper part. An- 
nealed stock is usually needed to 
stand sharp bends during forming. 
These guides are hardened to peak 
hardness (heat treatment No. 1) to 
gain maximum wear resistance. To 
maintain close tolerances so that the 
plunger can move freely yet be ac- 
curately guided, heat-treating fixtures 
are used to hold essential dimensions. 
Under these conditions a heat-treat- 
ing temperature of 700°F gives maxi 
mum fixture conformity while retain- 
ing high hardness. 





For brush springs used in frac- 
tional horsepower electric motors, 
fig. 4, beryllium copper has an almost 
ideal combination of properties. It 
offers both high strength and low 
modulus which makes possible a 
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spring design that will deliver the 
necessary pressure in a confined space 
and yet have a low deflection rate so 


“Making Beryllium Copper Behave,” 
by R. W. Carson, Metals and Alloys, 
Dec. 1943, pp. 134-139. 

“Stability of Some Alloys for Springs,” 
by L. L. Stott and R. W. Carson, Metals 
and Alloys, Sept. 1938. 


“How to Design Brush Springs for 
Long Brush Life,’ by R. W. Carson, 
Electrical Manufacturing, Sept. 1942. 


the pressure will not be lost as the 
brush wears.’ The springs must be 
produced to an accurate load test as 
correct pressure is essential to good 
brush life. Control of coil diameter is 
important so the spring will properly 
fit the brush neck. Good thermal con- 
ductivity prevents local heating of the 
spring, and the high electrical con- 





ductivity of beryllium copper often 
makes possible the elimination of the 
shunt used to carry the current from 
the brush, offering a chance to reduce 
motor costs. 


To make these highly accurate 
springs at low cost, specially designed 
high-speed machines, fig. 5, wind the 
springs on the mandrels on which the 
springs are heat treated. They are 
given heat treatment No. 2 for mini- 
mum drift at a high temperature to 
gain accurate dimensional control. 

The electrical instrument frame, 
shown in fig. 6, is typical of a wide 
field of use for beryllium copper, in 
this case successfully supplanting a 
diecast part. Accurate alignment and 
the elimination of finish .machining 
enables it to compete on a cost basis 
it even lower production quantities. 
Most of the diecast alloys are of com- 
paratively low strength, and beryl- 
llum copper gives greater rigidity 
with thinner cross-sections, saving 
space and weight. Annéaled stock is 
used for this part because of the in- 
triceate forming, with a No. 3 heat 
treatment at high temperature. This 
heat treatment develops high dimen- 
sional accuracy at some sacrifice in 





maximum hardness not needed for the 
application. 

The spring shown under test in the 
Carson Electronic Micrometer in 
fig. 7 is an example of a real precision 
coil spring. It is used in an aircraft 
engine carburetor where high stabil- 
ity is very important. This spring 
must meet a load test of +2 pct, and 
the drift during its life must be less 
than 0.002 in. to avoid affecting the 
operation of the carburetor. This 
spring is wound and heat treated on 
a mandrel. Heat treatment No. 2 for 
minimum drift is used at the highest 
possible temperature to gain close 
control over dimensions. To develop 
maximum properties at the high tem- 
perature, full hard wire is specified 
with a minimum tensile strength of 
215,000 psi after heat treatment. Al- 


LEFT 


IS. 8—Each one of these flat 
springs delivers the best avail- 
able beryllium-copper perform- 
ance needed for the job by se- 
lecting the heat treatment to en- 
hance maximum endurance, mini- 
mum drift or maximum = stress 
relief. 


BELOW 


IG. 9—A high - temperature 

heat- treatment delivering maxi- 

mum stress relief in combination 

with fixture forming produced 

these beryllium-copper parts un- 

obtainable by conventional meth- 
ods. 





though a precision spring, it has been 
produced in quantities of over 100,000. 

Relays and switches in telephone, 
radio and communication equipment 
use many formed flat spring leaves 
such as illustrated in fig. 8. Here 
beryllium copper is selected because 
of its corrosion resistance, high elec- 
trical conductivity, and its ability to 
maintain uniform pressure during 
the life of the part. It has long been 
common practice to assemble these 
switches and individually adjust the 
pressure of each leaf by manually 
bending the springs. Springs so bent 
are not stable and gradually relax 
from position throwing off the contact 
adjustment. This contact adjusting 
operation is also one of the most 
costly elements of the assembly as it 
must be done by hand and requires 
much inspection. But beryllium-cop- 
per blades can be so accurately 
formed as to eliminate this step, in 
many cases saving several times the 
cost of the springs. There is the fur- 
ther assurance that a relay removed 
from storage many months after as- 
sembly will still retain its initial ad- 
justment since there would be no re- 
laxation of bent leaves. 

Flat springs of this type are 
stamped from half-hard to full-hard 
stock and hardened by heat treatment 
No. 2 or No. 3 depending upon 
whether the emphasis is on maximum 
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spring quality or control of aimen- 
sions. High-temperature heat treat- 
ment is used to gain maximum dimen- 
sional control consistent with high 
spring properties. In many cases the 
forming of the part is done entirely 
by the heat treatment, saving the cost 
of a forming die. 

Parts shown in fig. 9 are typical of 
a variety of designs that can be made 
from beryllium copper using heat- 
treating fixtures as the sole forming 
tool. This makes possible the manu- 
facture of many forms from thin 
stock that would not otherwise be 
practical. Here again high-tempera- 
ture heat treatments are used to gain 
rapid stress relief. The heat-treating 
time may vary from No. 1 for high 
endurance, when accurate forming is 
not the critical factor, to No. 3 when 
the emphasis is upon dimensional 
control. 

In these examples emphasis has 
been placed on heat treating for the 


performance desired. This is not heat 
treating to meet some minimum hard- 
ness specification which may not be 
the significant factor in the operation 
of the part. To select the best heat 
treatment requires full knowledge of 
the conditions governing the use of the 
part, and then testing of finished 
parts to make certain that they per- 
form as expected. When a spring is 
needed to deliver a certain pressure 
and to maintain that pressure for a 
definite life, it is more direct to fur- 
nish a load tested spring with a 
known drift rate than to supply a 
spring that has certain dimensions 
and a hardness reading which indi- 
cates that the spring would probably 
perform as desired. The indirect ap- 
proach is particularly misleading 
when applied to spring parts made 
from annealed stock. 

Annealed stock is usually selected 
only when intricate forming or draw- 





ing is needed. Maximum working 
stresses are usually in the formed 
portion of the part, where the mate- 
rial receives considerable cold work. 
But the unworked flat portion is the 
only section that offers a chance of 
testing.for hardness. Any heat treat- 
ment giving maximum hardness on 
such a flat section will be sufficiently 
long to cause overaging of the cold 
worked portion of the spring because 
of the effect of cold work on the rate 
of hardening. Therefore, if the spring 
is merely heat treated for maximum 
hardness, it will not perform as well 
as if it were heat treated for mini- 
mum drift as measured by a perform- 
ance test using the Electronic Mi- 
crometer.® This direct measurement of 
spring performance as a guide to se- 
lecting heat-treating conditions makes 
it possible for beryllium copper to 
deliver much more of the exceptional 
performance available in the alloy. 


Tin Undercoats for Painted Steels 
Improves Corrosion Resistance 


N the course of investigations on 

the electrodeposition of tin on 
steel undertaken by the Tin Research 
Institute, it was noticed that tin 
coatings as thin as 0.000008 in. were 
remarkably effective in preventing the 
rusting of steel sheet in the indoor at- 
mosphere and had a considerable re- 
tarding influence on rusting outdoors. 
Since these coatings were only one 
tenth of the thickness of tin ordi- 
narily applied to tinplate of canning 
quality and less than one hundredth 
of that applied to hot-tinned steel ar- 
ticles such as dairy equipment, it did 
not seem reasonable to the investiga- 
tors to expect useful service from 
such thin tin coatings alone. It ap- 
peared worthwhile, however, to exam- 
ine the extent to which they influence 
the protection afforded by the subse- 
quent application of paint coatings. 


This study, reported to the British 
Iron & Steel Institute by Dr. Ernest 
S. Hedges and Dr. L. A. Jordan, cov- 
ered electrodeposits of tin from both 
the alkaline and acid tin baths, using* 
thicknesses of 0.000008 in. and 0.00003 
in., the effect of flash melting the tin 
coatings and of oxidizing the tin sur- 
face by chemical treatments. In ad- 
dition, specimens of plain steel, hot- 
dipped tinplate and phosphated steel 
wire were included in the series. 
Twelve different paints were applied, 
including linseed oil paints, nitro- 
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cellulose lacquer, stoving paints and 
air drying japans. A diagonal scratch, 
2 in. long and penetrating to the steel, 
was made on the face of each panel 
with a sharp-pointed knife. 


The specimen panels were subjected 
to three conditions: outdoor exposure; 
accelerated weathering and acceler- 
ated corrosion. These panels were ex- 
amined at intervals during the test 
for the onset and development of rust, 
special attention being paid to the 
behavior at the scratch mark. On the 
whole, there was no appreciable 
breakdown of the paint coatings, but 
rusting occurred underneath the 
paint; in some cases patches of paint 
were blistered. In spite of the long 
duration of the tests there was, with 
few exceptions, not much rust to be 
seen at the painted surface. On some 
panels there was appreciable spread 
of rust from the scratch, but on 
others where there was an equal 
spread, it was not noticeable as the 
paint coating was not much disturbed 
thereby. With every painting system 
the corrosion of the plain steel panel 
was much greater than that of any of 
the treated panels. It was also no- 
ticed that on the whole the results 
were more favorable to the pack- 
rolled than to the cold-reduced steel— 
an unexpected result which may be 
due to the somewhat rougher surface 
of the former. Comparison of the 


electrotinned panels revealed no ap- 
preciable difference between the coat- 
ings from the acid bath and those 
from the alkaline bath. 


The 0.00003-in. tin coating was 
found more _ effective than the 
0.000008-in. coating, but the 0.000008- 
in. coating was remarkably effective 
when compared with plain steel. In 
stoving paints the thinnest tin coating 
gave little effective protection, pos- 
sibly owing to diffusion of the tin into 
the steel during the stoving treatment 
at 302° F, with formation of a sur- 
face layer of the compound FeSn:. 

In general, the as-deposited tin 
coatings were better than those that 
had been melted, a fact which may 
again be connected with the rougher 
surface. On the whole, the relatively 
thick, 0.000076-in., commercial hot- 
tinned coating was very effective, but 
adhesion of the paint did not appear 
to be as good as with the electrotinned 
coatings. In many cases, panels of 
hot-tinned tinplate were remarkably 
free from isolated rust spots, but rust 
did spread from the edges and from 
the scratch mark. Treatment of the 
tinned surface with an oxide film gave 
an improvement in rust resistance in 
three cases out of four and appeared 
to improve the adhesion of the paint. 
The phosphate treatment occupied an 
intermediate position among the tin 
treatments. 
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Emergency Gas Welding of Magnesium Parts 


ROKEN or cracked magnesium 

parts usually can be sufficiently 
repaired by gas welding to put them 
back into use, although such practice 
should generally be considered only 
as an expedient pending the obtain- 
ing of a replacement part—a consid- 
eration particularly true in the case 
of castings repairs. Various methods 
for emergency repair of magnesium 
parts by gas welding have been the 
subject of a study recently completed 
by the research engineers of the Dow 
Chemical Co. 


Emergency welding of magnesium 
parts often requires deviation from 
normal practice in order to put the 
pieces back into service quickly. 
Multiple bead welds may be justified 
on this ground, along with welding 
of sections impossible to clean thor- 
oughly, the welding of cast metal, 
and other considerations. 


Recommended specifications of 
welding equipment when using 
oxyacetylene gas are shown in the 
accompanying table. An ordinary 
oxyacetylene torch can be used, with 
tips on hand whose orifice diameters 
range from 0.035 to 0.081 in., the 
larger sizes standing by for use in 
heavy sections which may occasionally 
require them. Magnesium alloy weld- 
ing rod is used, of the same com- 
position as the material being welded. 
If an identical composition is not 
available, a rod of magnesium alloy 
slightly lower in melting point may 
be substituted. One expedient, if 
standard welding rod is not available, 
is the use of strips cut from sheet, 
extrusions or castings, thoroughly 
cleaned. 





See “Tooling for Magnesium Welding,” 
Tue Iron Ace, Aug. 31, 1944; and “Gas 
and Heliarc Welding of Magnesium Al- 
loys,” issue of May 3, 1945. 





A welding flux must be used to 
prevent oxidation of the metal dur- 
ing the oxyacetylene welding of mag- 
nesium. Recommended are Dow 450 
and 460 welding fluxes; if not avail- 
able most aluminum welding fluxes 
will be satisfactory. Welders should 
wear gloves and the usual type of 
welding goggles. Blue glass gives 
best visibility. 


The first step in repair is thorough 
cleaning of the casting, removing 
grease, oil, dirt, chemical coatings, 


Guide to Selection and Regulation of Oxyacetylene 
Welding Equipment 
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0.032 
0.040 
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paint and the like. Alkaline cleaners, 
carbon tetrachloride, gasoline or soap 
and water can be used. 

After cleaning, the repair area 
must be prepared. Edges of the de- 
fect must be dressed down to clean, 
sound metal by routing, filing, chip- 
ping, scraping, or similar means, The 
slope of the sides of the defect should 
be about 45°. If a defect penetrates 
the wall of the casting, a land or root 
surface about 1/16 in. should be left 
on the bottom side. The casting sur- 
face around the zone should also be 
thoroughly cleaned. 

The first step in the welding op- 
peration is application of the flux 
paste with a small brush to the area 
edges. Before starting to weld, the 
torch should be adjusted to a neutral 
or slightly reducing flame. Adjust- 
ment should be to a %-in. inner cone 
or until such inner cone slightly 
“feathers” at the tip when the oxygen 
pressure is lowered. 

The casting should be preheated by 
torch or in furnace to about 650°F. 
This level can be approximately iden- 
tified by marking the casting with 
ordinary blue carpenter’s chalk which 
will turn white at temperature of ap- 
proximately 600°F. The welding flame 
should then be fanned over the area, 
and as the metal begins to melt the 
rod is dipped into the molten puddle 
and then withdrawn as _ sufficient 
molten metal is obtained. Actual 
welding then follows with the flame 
moving forward in a straight line 
and the torch inclined about 45° to 
the work. Welds should be made in 
one continuous pass if possible, to 
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hold surrounding metal up to tem- 
perature. If insufficient heating is 
maintained, indicated by cracking, a 
larger tip size should be employed. 

After welding the casting should 
be postheated for 1 hr in a furnace 
at about 650°F. If no furnace is 
available, a gas flame can be played 
over the entire casting to hold it at 
that temperature, after which cooling 
should be permitted in quiet air. 
After cooling, excess flux should be 
removed by scrubbing with a stiff 
bristle brush and hot water. 

When magnesium fittings or cast- 
ings are gas welded to sheet or ex- 
trusions, the edges of heavy cast sec- 
tions should be tapered or beveled 
down to the thickness of the sheet 
or extrusion. If this thickness exceeds 
% in., it likewise should be dressed 
down. The casting should be pre- 
heated to about 650°F, and during 
actual welding the flame should be 
directed principally upon the casting. 

Repair of wrought magnesium parts 
by gas welding does not require pre- 
heating, but otherwise the procedure 
is the same. 

After cleaning of gas welds on com- 
pletion, they should be immersed for 
1 min in a chrome pickle solution con- 
sisting of 1% pt of nitric acid and 
1% Ib of sodium dichromate, plus 
enough water to make 1 gal of solu- 
tion. After thorough rinsing and 
drying the parts should be painted. 
If a chrome pickle bath is not avail- 
able, on emergency jobs, gas welded 
parts should be painted immediately 
after scrubbing with brush and hot 
water. 
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Heat Treating, Forming 


Co. of America has been search- 

ing for a wrought aluminum 
alloy which would have higher 
mechanical properties than the 24S 
alloy. Alloys containing zinc and 
magnesium as the principal harden- 
ing agents were found to have high 
strength, but to be subject to stress 
corrosion. 


Fe: many years the Aluminum 


Considerable laboratory work was 
devoted to the problem, culminating 
in the introduction of a new alloy, 
XA75S*. It was found to have re- 
sistance to stress corrosion equal to 
or superior to 24ST, and to possess 
all the desired mechanical properties. 
An Army and Navy AN specification 
was issued covering this new alloy in 
all its forms, but in the process of 
making production runs Alcoa found 
that it did not lend itself to satisfac- 
tory production operations. A modi- 
fication was therefore introduced, 
known as XB75S, which was found 
to be suitable for mill production and 
to possess even better mechanical 
properties than the original XA75S. 
So high indeed were these, that the 
clad form of the new material was 
found to have slightly higher mechani- 
cal properties than the bare XA74S. 





*THe Iron Ae, issue of April 6, 1944. 





The XB prefix has now been 
dropped, since experience and tests 
warranted stabilizing the alloy and 
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0,032 0.040 0.051 0.064 0.072 0.091 0.102 
Gauge 
Et. I—Range of Rockwell readings of 
several hundred random specimens of 
75ST Alclad. Isolated extreme readings 
are not included. 


removing it from the experimental 
class. At present, Army-Navy speci- 
fications cover 75S sheet material in 
the clad condition only, (AN-A-10a). 
Spezifications have also been released 
for extruded shapes, (AN-A-lla). It 
is a high strength, heat treatable and 
artificially age-hardened aluminum 
alloy, intended to replace other heat 
treatable aluminum alloys such as 
14S, 17S, and 24S, where its higher 
strength will allow a saving in weight. 


and Welding 


Manufactured for general aircraft 
use, it is available in the form of 
sheet, strip, plate, bar, and extrusions, 
and also as forgings in restricted 
size and quantity. Usually furnished 
in the O and T condition, it may 
also be had in the W condition upon 
special request. 

This new ,alloy comes closer than 
any other to the ideal of a light-metal 
alloy with the strength of heat treat- 
able steel, and it is not uncommon 
to abtain test results of 75ST Alclad 
extruded shapes or bars showing 
physical properties in excess of those 
of normalized 4130 steel. Ultimate 
tensile strengths up to 95,000 psi have 
been obtained, and yield strengths of 
over 80,000 psi. An analysis of the 
comparative mechanical properties of 
the various high strength alloys shows 
75ST Alclad to be superior in almost 
all phases. 24ST86, which is gen- 
erally considered as the only other 
competitive material with equivalent 
properties, offers so many production 
and other limitations that its use is 
highly restricted. Some authorities, 
however, consider R301 and R303 as 
directly competitive alloys. Both 
24ST84 and 24ST86 are obtained by 
a carefully controlled cold working 
operation prior to the aging heat 
treatment. In cases where the 24S 
material must be formed in the SO 
or as-quenched condition, and hence 
cannot be cold worked prior to aging, 


1G. 2—Specimens 

of 75ST and SW 
Alclad showing how 
the chromic acid 
etch may be used to 
distinguish between 

the two tempers. 
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75S Alclad 


it age hardens to become 24ST80 
which has comparatively low physical 
properties. 

The increase in the size of modern 
aircraft, higher wing loading, and the 
trend toward thinner airfoil sections 
are causing design engineers to con- 
cern themselves particularly with 
compressive yield strengths. Tensile 
strength is, of course, still a prime 
factor, even though AAF handbook 
restrictions do not permit taking ad- 
vantage of tensile yield strength of 
materials which exceed two thirds 
of the tensile strength. The ratio of 
75ST Alclad tensile to yield strength 
exceeds the two thirds value, and 
therefore the high tensile yield 
strength of this material cannot be 
utilized in structures designed for 
tensile loads. The compressive yield 
strength of this material, however, is 
equivalent to the tensile yield strength, 
thus making it well suited for com- 
pression members. A comparison of 
the mechanical properties of various 
high-strength alloys is shown in table 
‘ 


The longitudinal and transverse 
ultimate tensile strengths are gen- 
erally equal to each other, the great-~ 
est difference, in favor of the longi- 
tudinal property, is rarely over 1000 
or 2000 psi. Slightly higher tensile 
yield strengths are obtained in the 
longitudinal test specimens, this 
difference averaging approximately 
4500 psi. The ratio of the longitudinal 


By MITCHELL RASKIN 


Assistant Process Engineer, 
Northrop Aircraft Inc. 


. . » Relatively new among light-metal alloys, 75S Alclad is the 
closest approach yet found to a light alloy with the strength of 
heat-treatable steel. In this, the first of two articles, the author 
discusses the metallurgy, corrosion resistance, and strength of the 
material, and gives some valuable information on the heat treat- 
ment necessary to develop maximum physical properties. Use of 
this alloy was pioneered by Northrop Aircraft, the first company 
to employ it in aircraft design, and the findings reported herein are 
experiences of that company. 


to the transverse strength is only 1.07 
for the 75ST Alclad material, as com- 
pared with 1.17 for 24ST. A minimum 
yield strength of 67,000 psi for mate- 
rial 0.040 to 0.249 in. thick should 
therefore be obtained from longi- 
tudinal specimens in order to provide 
assurance that the minimum value will 
be met in a transverse specimen. The 
relationship between longitudinal and 
transverse compfessive properties are 
opposite to those of the tensile proper- 
ties, but the differences are of the 
same degree. 

In comparative fatigue tests (bend- 
ing), using percentage of tensile yield 
stress as a basis of comparison, the 


. icrographs, 450X, 
lowing a chromic acid etch, showi 
the difference in grain contrast of (loft) 
W temper heat treated O, (mid- 
dle) T temper, and [ 

reheat treated 


SN curve of 75ST Alclad falls below 
that of the 24ST curve. The endur- 
ance limit of 75ST Alclad is slightly 
less than that of 24ST Alclad, and the 
ratio of endurance limit to ultimate 
strength is also less. 

In riveted joints, the fatigue 
strength of 75ST Alclad is lower than 
that of 24ST. This may be explained 
by the fact that the ratio of fatigue 
strength to ultimate strength is con- 
siderably lower than that of 24ST, 
and ihe plastic range of 75ST Alclad 
is smaller than that of 24ST. Since 
it is generally accepted that the onset 
of plastic flow determines the reduc- 
tion of the effective stress concentra- 
tion factor in fatigue, it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that this reduction 
in the extent of the plastic region has 
considerable effect on the reduction 
of fatigue strength of riveted and 
other joints. The lower notch-fatigue 
strength of 75ST Alclad indicates 
that the designer should make a 
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special effort to avoid all possible 
sources of stress concentration. 
Like other aluminum alloys, 75ST 
Alclad does not respond satisfactorily 
to hardness testing. Rockwell read- 
ings made on this alloy vary over a 
large range, although readings taken 
on the bare material, after carefully 
removing the cladding, are much 
more consistent than those taken on 
the clad surface. As may be seen in 
fig. 1, the readings for gages 0.040 
and under are lower than those for 
0.064 and over. However, these lower will reveal the SO temper by the lack 
Rockwell readings do not reflect pro- of grain definition, but will not dis- 
portionally lower mechanical proper- tinguish between ST and SW when 
ties, since Rockwell readings on 75ST The cladding material for 75S is standard metallographic etches are 
alloy show practically no correlation fo. sioy. This is similar to the 28 used. A method has, however, been 
withthe ultimate tensile strength, lly uoedon 248 exept that it eon- worked out by the Douglas 
4 y 1 » tains 1 pet zinc, and was selected in Segundo Aircraft Co., whereby these 
tensile yield ‘strength. preference to 2S in order to make the two tempers may be readily defined. 


It will be noted that as the thick- cladding anodic to the 75S core alloy. A test solution is prepared as follows: 
ness of the material increases, the 


a drop of the solution is placed on 
Chemical Composition the abraded area. If the metal is 75S 
or some other zinc bearing aluminum 
alloy, a dark precipitate of cadmium 
will be found in about two minutes. 
For determining the temper of 75S, 
the Rockwell test will readily indicate 
the SO temper, since this is consider- 
ably softer than the SW or ST, but it 
cannot be used to distinguish between 
SW and ST because of the overlap 
in hardness of these two tempers. 
Metallographic examination, likewise, 


6.10 
2.00 
2.90 
0.30 
0.40 
0.20 
0.50 
0.70 
0.05 
0.15 





; 75S may be distinguished from the 100 g chromic acid 

clad Recall redings (Bel) 66 sie ening. loys by the e304 ohm mapa 
clad thickness increases with the sheet of the following test solution: 28 sodium fluoride 
thickness, since each clad surface is 5 g cadmium sulphate 500 ce distilled water 
4 pet of the total thickness of the 5 ec hydrochloric acid A polished metallographic specimen 
material. Since Rockwell readings 3 g sodium chloride is etched in this solution at 158°F 
on the clad are misleading, hardness Sufficient distilled water to for 30 sec, and if in the W temper, 
tests should be made only after re- make 100 cc of solution. the surface will show a noticeable 
moval of the clad coating. After a spot on the metal has been dark precipitate. T temper specimens 

The composition of 75S alloy is as cleaned and abraded with crocus’ will remain light colored as shown in 
shown above. cloth or grade O metallographic paper, fig. 2. Microscopic examination will 





TABLE | 
Structural Properties of 75ST Alclad and Other High-Strength Aluminum Alloys 
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show that the ST temper has better 
grain contrast than the SW, as may 


be seen in fig. 3. 


The high-strength zinc-bearing 
aluminum alloys which have been de- 
veloped in the past (X70S, X71S, 
and X74S), have, in most cases, pos- 
sessed good resistance to corrosion 
when exposed in the unstressed con- 
dition. When exposed to corrosive 
environments under stress, however, 
especially when residual stress re- 
mained from forming operations, in- 
tergranular cracks often occurred. In 
extreme cases these failures have 
been known to occur in atmosphere 
within months after the material had 
been plastically deformed. These 
failures have been called “stress cor- 
rosion cracking.” Accelerated and 
limited atmospheric exposure tests 
indicate that 75ST is resistant to both 
atmospheric and _ stress corrosion 
cracking. Tests have been conducted 
with applied loads ranging from 50 
to 100 pet of yield strength, and have 
shown that the material will with- 
stand all loads without stress cor- 
rosion cracking up to 100 pct of tensile 
and compressive yield strength, re- 
gardless of the corrosive medium em- 
ployed. The only noticeable corrosion 
on the specimens was occasional sur- 
face pitting on the tension side. 

Dissimilar metal corrosion charac- 
teristics of 75ST Alclad are very 
similar to those of 24ST Alclad. 
Couples of 75ST Alclad with 18-8 
corrosion-resistant steel, naval brass, 
1020 and 4130 steel 24ST Alclad, and 
cadmium plated steel, were exposed 
in a standard AN salt spray cabinet 
together with 24ST couples of the 
same metals. The results indicate 
that 75ST Alclad is slightly more sus- 
ceptible to dissimilar metal corrosion 
than 24ST Alclad, possibly because 
the clad metal of 75S is slightly more 
anodic than that of 24S, and hence 
has a greater difference in solution 
potential with the materials tested. 
When protection was offered the 
75ST Alclad in the form of a well 
adherent coat of zinc chromate primer, 
no noticeable difference in corrosion 
resistance was detected. 


Metallography of 755 


The cast ingot for rolling or ex- 
trusion consists of a network com- 
prised of particles of several inter- 
metallic compounds formed by the 
alloying elements that are present in 
this alloy. The solubility of these 
compounds varies, some are highly 
soluble, (Mg-Zn), others have very 
slight solubility, (Mg.Si). The Mg-Zn 
alloy constituent is the most impor- 
tant since it has appreciable solubility 








1G. 4—Keller's etch 10 sec at 100X, 

showing full cross-section of 0.032 in. 

sheet in annealed temper, 75SO Alclad 

(upper), and heat treated and aged, 
75ST Alclad (lower). 


fo} ° ° 


and imparts high strength when ade- 
quately dissolved and precipated by 
proper heat treatment.’ 


*Tue Iron Ace, issue of Oct. 4, 1945, 
p. 64 

The rolling or extruding operation 
has a tendency to break up and dis- 
tribute the constituents more or less 
uniformly throughout the matrix, the 
constituents tending to follow the di- 
rection of rolling. 

The as-rolled material, when an- 
nealed, will recrystallize (if sufficient 
cold work has occurred). The an- 


nealing temperature employed for 75S 
is not sufficiently high to dissolve any 
appreciable amount of the as-rolled 
constituents, and as a result their size 
and arrangement will be the same as 
in the as-rolled material. 


When the annealed sheet is subject 
to a solution heat treatment (860 to 
930°F) the soluble constituents will 
dissolve in solid solution and be uni- 
formly distributed throughout the 
matrix. The hardening constituent 
(Mg-Zn) being very soluble goes into 
solution very rapidly. Upon rapid 
quenching these constituents will be 
“frozen” in a supersaturated solution. 
The 75SW material will thus consist 
of a micro structure of soluble con- 
stituents in solid solution with the 
insoluble constituents (MgSi, chro- 
mium, iron and manganese) dis- 
tributed throughout the matrix. 


The grain contrast in this alloy is 
less than that obtained in 248. This 
is due to the lower copper content 
in solid solution. The copper in solu- 
tion being the element that responds 
most to etching. 

The precipitation or aging heat 
treatment causes the soluble con- 
stituents to precipitate out of solid 
solution as a fine uniform dispersion 
throughout the matrix, strengthening 
and hardening the alloy. Though this 
precipitate is submicroscopic in char- 
acter, and cannot easily be distin- 
guished in either SW or ST material, 
the special chromic acid etch men- 
tioned above will show enough change 
in appearance to enable identification 
of 75ST and SW to be made. The 
microstructure of 75SO is readily 
discernable as shown in fig. 4. 


Due to the rapid solubility of the 
hardening constituent, the eutetic has 
little chance to form or remain; there- 
fore if the metal is heated above its 
eutectic melting point, 892°F, no 
eutectic melting occurs. This does not 
mean that heating above the eutectic 
can be done indiscriminately, for in- 
cipient fusion of the alloy is possible 
if heated above the specified heat 
treat range, 860° to 930°F. When this 
is done the alloy reverts to the as- 
cast condition along the grain 
boundries. 

It has been reported that sheet 
which has been annealed from the T 
condition can be blistered by melting 
if heated in a nitrate bath at 920° to 
930°F. 


Thermal Treatment 


Two individual heat-treatment op- 
erations of 75S are required to ob- 
tain the T temper; a solution treat- 
ment, and an artificial aging or pre- 
cipitation treatment.’ The solution 
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75ST Alclad as received 
without discoloration. 


treatment range for sheet is 860° to 
930°F. Due to the high solid-solution 
solubility of the main hardening con- 
stituents of 75S, the length of time 
‘for soaking is considerably less than 
for 24S. As a matter of convenience, 
the same temperature and reheat 
treatment used for 24S is generally 
followed. 





"Tue Iron Ace, issue of Nov. 1, 1945, 
p. 64 

75S bare may be reheat treated in 
salt baths as many times as required. 
If anodized, it may be reheat treated 
in the air furnace. If not anodized, it 
may be reheat treated, as noted in the 
following table: 


No. of Reheat . 
Treatments Permissible 


Thickness 


Over 0.032 to 0.063... 
Over 0.063 to 0.125.... 
Over 0.125 


When the 24S soaking time schedule 
is employed for 75S, a greater per- 
centage of diffusion is found in the 
clad, particularly in the thinner gages. 
Salt spray tests, however, indicate 
that 75ST Alclad can suffer a greater 
degree of clad diffusion than 24ST, 
and not be susceptible to corrosion. 


In order to preserve appearance 
and have assurance of total clad, a 
shorter soaking time schedule of 75ST 
Alclad might be adopted, particularly 
when the nitrate salt heat treating 
bath is employed. Soaking times 
(nitrate bath) as short as two minutes 
have resulted in 75ST clad properties 
equivalent to those obtained with a 
20 minute soak. 

Quenching speed is more critical 
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solution heat treatment. 





Discoloration from 


than for 24S from the standpoint of 
mechanical properties. If cooling is 
delayed, the highly soluble hardening 
constitutes rapidly leave the solid 
solution. Therefore, unless cooling 
is rapid enough to hold the harden- 
ing constituents (Mg-Zn) in solid solu- 
tion, ultimate reduction of physical 
properties is inevitable. Air quench- 
ing instead cf direct water will dras- 
tically lower the tensile properties. 
No spray or fog quench is known 
which will give the required minimum 
physical properties. Parts should be 
completely immersed in water within 
15 seconds if maximum physical prop- 
erties are to be maintained. The tem- 
perature of the quenching media is 
not as critical as that required for 
24ST from the standpoint of resist- 
ance to corrosion, the problem being 
to cool the metal down to approxi- 
mately 170°F as rapidly as possible. 
After it reaches 170°F, the rate of 
cooling is not critical. By quenching 
into hot water at 165° to 170°F, 
properties are obtained which are 
equivalent to those when quenched in 
cold water at 80°F. 

75S has a tendency to show dis- 
coloration from heat treatment, as 
shown in fig. 5. Dark streaks running 
lengthwise with the grain mar the 
appearance of the metal, and this 
condition may be found in material 
heat treated both by Alcoa and by 
the fabricator. A streaked appear- 
ance may not indicate clad diffusion, 
but may be due to foreign matter on 
the metal surface, or the furnace at- 
mosphere. If this discoloration blank- 
ets the entire surface, however, an 
investigation of clad diffusion should 
be made. 

Warpage of 75S Alclad as a re- 
sult of the solution heat treatment 
quench does not appear to be markedly 
different from that of 24S. However, 





1G. 5—75S Alclad 

may be discolored 

when received from 

the mill, or as a re. 

sult of subsequent 

solution heat treat- 
ment. 


Discoloration on 75ST 
Alclad as received. 


for inexplicable reasons, unless 75S 
Alclad is checked and straightened 
within an hour after quenching, 
greater difficulty may be encountered 
in this operation than with 24S, even 
though the increase in yield strength 
as a result of aging is slight. This 
will be particularly true for parts 
which require considerable time for 
straightening. No warpage has been 
evident as a results of the aging heat 
treatment. 

Specifications AN-A-10 states: “In 
order to develop the physical proper- 
ties of the heat treated and aged con- 
dition, the material is subject to a 
precipitation heat treatment which 
consists of heating at 250°F +5°F 
for 24 hr. Unless the precipitation 
heat treatment is started within 2 hr 
after quenching, it shall not be started 
until the material has aged at least 
2 days at room temperature.” Tests 
indicate that the material aged within 
2 hr after quenching has % to 2 pct 
higher tensile properties than mate- 
rial aged after that time. The time 
interval of 2 days, however, seems 
entirely unnecessary, since in all 
known tests material aged between 
two hours and two days after quench- 
ing never had properties which fell 
below the specification minimum. 

The above aging treatment may be 
discarded in favor of the “inter- 
rupted” aging treatment which con- 
sists of aging 4 hr’ at 212°F, cool- 
ing to room temperature, and then 
aging for 8 hr at 315° F. This treat- 
ment‘ dispenses with the time in- 
tervals between quenching and aging 
heat treatment and cuts aging time 
in half. The interrupted aged 75ST 
Alclad has formability characteristics 
superior to those of the 24-hr aged 
material. 

Cold working 75S in the SW 
temper has a tendency to reduce the 
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‘Anyone employing the interrupted 
aging treatment should take note of U. S. 
Patent No. 1,858,092 granted May 10, 1932 
(expiring May 10, 1949) to N. V. Hybi- 
nette. This patent may possibly apply te 
the interrupted aging treatment. 


terial receiving the interrupted aging 
treatment, 





Room Temperature Aging 

After quenching, 75S will remain 
for a period of 45 min to 1 hr, at 
atmospheric temperature, at a temper 
only slightly harder than SO. This 
temporary soft condition is com- 
monly known as the “as quenched” 
temper (75SQ). This period of soft 
temper can be extended by quenching 
in a refrigerated bath or drying in 
alcohol, and may be maintained for 
many weeks if the material is placed 
immediately in at atmosphere of 
0°F, or less. Between the SQ temper 
and the aging heat treatment, the 
material is said to be in the SW 
temper. It age hardens very rapidly 
at room temperature through the first 
8 hr after quenching its tensile prop- 


erties increasing approximately 20,000 
psi. During the next 100 hr, the 
hardness continues to increase fairly 
rapidly (approximately 8000 psi). For 
the next 2 months the yield strength 
increases approximately at a rate of 
500 psi per week, but the increase 
thereafter is very gradual, approxi- 
mately 50 to 100 psi per week. The 
ultimate tensile strength increases 
very rapidly during the first week, 
generally above the minimum value 
for the ST condition, then tapers off 
like the yield properties. At the end 
of 1 yr of aging at room temperature 
the typical ultimate tensile strength 
is 79,000 psi, and the typical tensile 
yield is 51,750 psi, elongation being 
18 pet. 

Although there are several methods 
of temporarily annealing 75S, there 
is only one satisfactory method which 
will anneal the material and prevent 
age hardening at room temperature. 
This consists of heating to 775° to 
800°F for 1 to 2 hr, cooling in air, 
then reheating from 1 to 4 hr at 
450° to 500°F, cooling in air. As can 
be seen, this annealing operation is 
costly and time consuming, and should 


be avoided whenever possible. It is 
much more desirable to soften the 
material by the solution heat treat- 
ment, and do the necessary forming 
in the SQ condition. The yield 
strength of the as-quenched material 
is only slightly higher than it is in the 
annealed condition. 

This is the age of “aging” alloys. 
The competition in military and com- 
mercial aircraft makes it necessary 
to employ the high strength alloys, 
and since all of these (75ST, 24ST 
84 & 86, 14ST, R301 and R302) re- 
quire an artificial aging heat treat- 
ment, the management of aircraft 
companies should accept this fact 
and adopt their equipment and pro- 
cedure accordingly. Artificial aging 
means new equipment in the form of 
oil baths or air ovens, and additional 
production operations, resulting in a 
higher end cost per individual part, 
but this is the price that must be 
paid for improved aircraft perform- 
ance. 


Next week the author concludes this 
article on 758 Alclad with data on form- 
ing and spot welding, and describes a 
method of hot dimpling—Ed. 





Metallic Impurities in 


HE spectrochemical determina- 

tion of metallic impurities in 
steel is dealt with by C. Georg Carls- 
son in Jernkontorets Annaler, vol. 
129, No. 5, 1945. The author describes 
methods which have been tested, for 
the analysis of metallic samples as 
well as solutions obtained by dissolv- 
ing the steel in nitric or hydrochloric 
acid, the work chiefly being aimed at 
the determination of Mn, Cr, Ni, Mo, 
Co, V, Ti, Cu and Sn, as well as Al in 
the concentration range 0.1 to 0.001 
pet. 

For the analysis of solutions, the 
method of evaporating to dryness a 
small amount of the solution on a 
carbon electrode has been applied. 
This method has previously been used 
by C. C. Nitchie, and later, among 
others, by Scheibe and Rivas. Three 
different light sources have been 
tried: the continuous de arc, the in- 
terrupted de are according to Pfeil- 
sticker, and the high-voltage ac arc 
as described by Duffendack and col- 
laborators. The interrupted de arc 
Proved most suitable, and was chosen 
as a basis for a standard method 
which was further investigated and 
found to give a standard deviation of 
+ 4 to 7 pet for most elements. 





For the analysis of metallic samples 
the continuous and the intermittent 
de are were tried. The formation of 
molten oxide on the electrode tips was 
found to lower the accuracy of the 
analysis, and the best result, a stand- 
ard deviation of + 4 to 7 pct, was ob- 
tained with the interrupted arc 
was allowed to burn only for a 
short interval each time it was 
struck, thus preventing too high a 
temperature at the tips of the elec- 
trodes. 

The spectrochemical methods, ac- 
cording to the author, are more accu- 
rate and sensitive than the chemical 
methods for the determination of the 
smallest percentages of most elements 
(0.01 to 0.001 pet), and consequently, 
chemically analysed standard sam- 
ples could not be used if the possibili- 
ties of the spectrographic methods 
were to be fully utilized. When solu- 
tions are used for the spectrographic 
analysis accurate standard samples 
may be obtained independently of 
chemical analysis by mixing pure so- 
lutions of the different elements, and 
the solution method was therefore de- 
veloped and taken as a basis for other 
methods. 


Steel 


An attempt was also made to manu- 
facture standard alloys with known 
composition by melting together the 
constituents, and these alloys were 
checked by the solution method with 
satisfactory results. Some steel sam- 
ples which had been carefully an- 
alyzed by chemical means, were 
analyzed spectrographically, using 
metallic electrodes as well as solu- 
tions, the results showing good agree- 
ment. Fairly high amounts of alloy- 
ing elements in the steel do not seem 
to influence the results of the trace 
analysis when the solution method is 
used, but with metallic electrodes, 
such an influence was found in some 
cases. 


Most metallic elements may be 
determined with the described meth- 
ods when present in concentrations 
down to 0.001 to 0.002 pet. The ac- 
curacy is in most cases +0.001 pet, 
for amounts less than 0.020 pct, and 
+ 0.005 pet, for amounts of about 0.1 
pet. The solution method may be used 
with advantage in microanalysis. 
Quantitative determinations may be 
carried out with a total sample weight 
of a few hundredths of a gram. 
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Effect of Work Position In 


LL of the work that has been 
done and all of the observa- 
tions which have been made to 

date on the subject of face milling 
steel with carbide cutters have indi- 
cated clearly that the longest cutter 
life is obtained when (1) the cutters 
have double negative rake angles, and 
(2) the full depth of cut is taken 
along some definite corner angle.’ 
There are certain operating condi- 
tions in every steel milling setup 
which should‘ at all times be main- 
tained as nearly ideal as possible. 
These objectives are design, manu- 
facture and sharpening of the cutter; 
power capacity, feed and speed of the 
machine; and a flywheel to smooth 
out the roughness resulting from the 
necessarily coarser tooth cutters re- 
moving stock at increased table travel. 
But even after all this has been done, 
the cutter performance and the num- 
ber of pieces obtained per cutter 
grind still will show noticeable varia- 
tions as the work position is shifted 
at right angles to the direction of 
feed of the work past the cutter. 
Until recently, not much thought 
has been given to the positioning of 
the work in relation to the cutter, and 
only in limited cases has any consider- 
ation been given to the fact that the 
radial engagement angle D (fig. 1), 
between the face of the tooth and the 
edge of the work where the cutting 
edge enters it, should be negative. It 
is interesting to note that when this 
angle has been negative, the number 
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Cuter rotation 
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Face Milling 


. . « Much experimental work has been done on the face milling of 
steel with carbide cutters with a view to establishing optimum 
cutter design, and rates of feed and s . Little attention, how- 
ever, has been paid to the extent to which fool life is affected Moe 
variations of the work position in relation to the direction of . 
In the first section of this two part article, originally presented at 
the Fall meeting of the ASME in Cincinnati, the author describes in 
detail the careful procedure employed for determining the effects 
of varying work positions upon fool life. 


° ° ° 


By FRED W. LUCHT 


Development Engineer 
Carboloy Co., Inc., Detroit 


O° ° 3° 


of pieces per grind has been more con- 
sistent than when no attention at ali 
was paid to it, even though the cutter 
may not have produced its maximum 
number of work pieces per grind. 


years while observing the face milling 
of steel with high speed steel cutters, 
but it has become more prominent 
when milling steel with carbides. 
Milling operations are frequently 
found where the diameter of the face 
mill is too small to permit the proper 
positioning of the work to a setting 
which gives longest cutter life. Under 
such a condition, there seems to be no 
definite means available which will 





‘For further information on milling 
with carbides on both ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, see THE IRON AGB issues 
of Mar. 16, May 11, May 18, June 22, 
June 29, Dec. 14, 1944, and Oct. 14, 1943, 


It has also been found that a face 
milling cutter usually gives a smooth 
cutting action together with the maxi- 
mum number of pieces per grind when 
the work piece is positioned about as 
shown at B. Position C generally 
rates second as to the number of 
pieces per grind, with quite consistent 
results. Position A rates third, with 
somewhat erratic results. This differ- 
ence in results has been noticed for 


LEFT 
IG. |—The angle be- 
tween the face of the 
tooth and the edge of the 
work at the point of entry, 
has a profound effect on 





tool life. 
° ° ° 

RIGHT 

1G. 2—The cutter used 

for the tests incorporated = z 
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assist in determining the diameter of 
a face mill that would produce the 
maximum number of pieces per grind. 

This problem of determining opti- 
mum cutter diameter for a given face 
milling job and the proper positioning 
of the work piece in relation to the 
cutter resulted in the investigations 
described below. 

A No. 5-HM vertical milling ma- 
chine was used, with 20 hp available 
for the main spindle, and 5 hp for the 
feed and rapid traverse. Wattmeter 
readings indicated 30 kw on the main 
spindle, and 12 kw on the feed and 
traverse. The cutter, fig. 2, was a 
single-tooth, face milling type, 8 in. in 
diam, and enshrouded with an 18-in. 
diam by 4-in. thick steel flywheel. The 
tool bit slot was parallel to the axis, 


Direction of ‘ 
a positioning 







axial rake 


Billet, 


and the tool bit was clamped in place 
by set screws. The combined weight 
of the cutter-head-flywheel-tool unit 
was 255 lb. A total of twelve tool 
bits was used for the tests, and these 
were tipped with Carboloy Grade 78B, 
a general steel milling grade, ground 
as shown in fig. 3. Forged steel bil- 
lets 1% x 3 x 12 in., of SAE 1045 
steel heat treated and drawn to 190 to 
200 Bhn, served for all face milling 
tests. These were held rigidly in a 
plain vise in relation to the cutter as 
shown in fig. 4. 

The cutter was run at 238 rpm 
(498 sfpm), previous tests having in- 
dicated that this speed gave the long- 
est tool life on the particular mate- 
rial in use, and the following feeds 
were used to permit exploration of a 
wide range of face milling activity: 


Table Travel, Feed Per Tooth, 
In. Per Min. in In. 

2 0.0084 

2% 0.0105 

3 0.0126 

3% 0.0147 















tools, ground as a 
were employed as : 
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A depth of cut of 0,150 in. was 
taken on all runs, experience having 
shown that this is an average which 
shows wear similar to that caused by 
deeper cuts, yet does not involve the 
machining of excessive amouyts of 
steel. 

In order to determine the effect of 
work positioning in relation to the 
face mill while all other conditions 
were kept constant, as has been out- 
lined, runs were made with the work: 

(1) Shifted horizontally; 
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(2) Shifted in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the table travel; ABOVE . ig 
(3) And shifted to each one of the IG. 7—Details of I2 


positions listed in fig. 4. a oe der 
0 


The angular position E in fig.4 repre- ing the varying 
sents the position where the cutting ‘yPe of tooth con- 






edge on the 8-in. diam first contacts rom 

the work, while the dimension F gives 

the distance from the point at which ° ° ° 

the cutting edge on the 8-in. diam first blocks 
contacts the work, to the 8-in. diam RIGHT 

measured perpendicularly to the direc- IG. 6—Details of Direction of -~ 
tion of feed. wooden model snovement 


During the milling runs, the work a etat iidan te, of work blocks 


was shifted through a series of posi- tween cuter and 
tions, as listed in fig. 4, from one ex- work. 
treme where E equalled 10° and F 

was 0.061 in., to the other extreme 

position where E equalled 127° 33 ft lines left on the work surface by the This gave 16 runs for each of 10 
and F was 6.437 in. At each of these corner angle; or from the change in tools and 15 runs for each of the re- 
two extreme positions, the outside sound made by the milling operation. maining two tools. 


diam of the face mill overlapped the The distance traveled by the cutter, An average of the distances trav- 
work-piece 1/16 in. and the power readings, were re- eled up till the time of tool failure 

Each tool was run until the cutting corded for analysis. was plotted (see fig. 5) with its work 
edge showed the first sign of breakout. Using the 20 different work posi- Position for each feed used. An aver- 


This was detected either from the tions and the four different feed rates, ge Of all the runs made irrespective 
marking on the inner side of the chip a total of 190 runs was distributed as of the feeds used for each work posi- 
which came from the cut; from the evenly as possible over the 12 tools, tion was also plotted. 


The runs were made first for the 
2-in. feed per min, that is, 0.0084 in. 
feed per tooth. It was soon found that 

oe gees the various points arranged them- 
Pete | \ selves in an irregular outline and also 
oe that the length of runs seemed to be 

LEFT somewhat erratic. Later, many addi- 

IS. 8—Tool con- tional runs were made at 0.0105, 
e.cngt im sequence 0.0126, and 0.0147 in. feed per tooth, 
the zero position to 29d it was found that not only did 
63°45' and gives each set of runs follow the same gen- 


very poor operating eral pattern, but also that the length 
conditions. 
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IG. 10—Between 63°45' and 70°45", 
contact is in the order E-A-C and 
conditions are slightly improved. 


of runs were much more consistent 
than were those for the 0.0084 in. feed 
per tooth. 


Wooden Models Used 


To assist in determining why all the 
curves followed a definite general 
pattern, an enlarged wooden model, 
ten times actual size, was made of the 
cutter-work setup. This is shown in 
outline in fig. 6. The base of the 
model is divided into angular spacing 
about a pivot point C. The block D, 
which represents an exact ten-times 
enlargement of the cutting portion of 
the tool, is mounted on the end of the 
arm so that the intersection of the 15° 
corner angle and the 5° concavity 
angle is at a 40-in. radius. 

Ten work blocks were made, as 
shown in fig. 7, to the forms given in 
the table. This represents the exact 
contour cut by the cutter tooth when 
the entrance portion of the work is 
located at each one of the respective 
angular work positions. 

To determine the type of contact 
for any given angular position of the 


5 IS. 11—The beginning of true double- 

negative cutting action occurs at 

70°45' when contact is in the order 

EA-C and good performance is ob- 
tained. 


cutter tooth, the work block for that 
angular position was placed against 
the guide block and slid past the 40- 
in. radius for a distance comparable 
to the feed per tooth, that is, 0.105 in. 
for a 0.0105 in. feed per tooth. The 
cutter tooth was then swung in the 
direction shown until it contacted the 
work piece and the type of tooth con- 
tact observed. This procedure was re- 
peated for each angular position. The 
results were compiled and the proper 
sequence of tooth contact for each 
position was recorded. 

Figs. 8 to 16,.inclusive, are close-up 
photographs of the various possible 
types of initial contacts between the 
cutter tooth and the work. All of these 
photographs were taken looking out- 
ward from the center of the cutter in 





1G. 12— Operating conditions are 
good between 75°45' and 90° when 
contact is in the order A-E-C. 


a direction along the 10° negative 
radial rake angle on the face of the 
tooth. 

Fig. 8 covers the conditions which 
exist when the point of initial tooth 
contact with the work is at a point 
E on the face of the tooth where it 
intersects the face of the cutter, and 
is at a distance from the cutting edge 
on the chamfer equal to the feed per 
tooth. This is followed by point C, 
and finally by point A, contacting the 
work. This occurs when the tooth en- 
ters the cut anywhere from the zero 
position up to the 63° 45’ position. 

At the 63° 45’ position, the initial 
contact point of the face of the tooth 
with the work still remains at E, as 
is shown in fig. 9. However, as the 
cut progresses, the entire face of the 
tooth along the corner angle gives a 
line contact from A to C. This line 
contact is at a distance from the cut- 
ting edge equal to the feed per tooth. 

In fig. 10 it can be seen that be- 
tween the 63° 45’ position and the 
70° 45’ position, the face of the tooth 
makes contact with the work in the 
order of points E at the face of the 





IG. 13—At 90° contact is in the order 
A-EC, and while conditions are still 
good they are slightly retarded. 


cutter; A at the top of the cut; and 
C at the intersection of the corner 
angle and the chamfer. 


Fig. 11 shows the set of conditions 
which obtain at the 70° 45’ position 
where both A and E on the face of 
the tooth contact the work at the 
same time. This is followed by point 
C, also on the face of the tooth, and 
making the final contact. The point 
A is located at a 0.150 in. distance, 
which is the depth of cut from E at 
the face of the cutter. This marks 
the beginning of the true double nega- 
tive cutting action, which extends up 
to the 100° position. 

Between the 70° 45’ position and 
the 90° position, the initial point of 
contact is at A. This is followed by 
contact at E, and finally by contact 
at C. Fig. 12 clearly illustrates this 
set of conditions. 

When the cutter tooth contacts the 
work at the 90° position, the initial 
contact is still at A. This is on the 
face of the tooth, as was illustrated 
in fig. 12. This is, however, followed 
by a line contact which is along the 
face of the tooth extending from C 


1G. 14—Between 90° and 100° the 
sequence is A-C-E and conditions are 
excellent. 
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IG. 15—At 100° double negative ac- 
tion ends, with contact at AB-D-F, and 
conditions are still excellent. 


to E. This is parallel to the chamfer 
and is shown in fig. 13. 

Fig. 14 shows the initial tooth con- 
tact being made on the face of the 
tooth at A, as was illustrated in both 


figs. 12 and 13. This is followed by 
contact at C and finally at E. This 
set of conditions prevails from the 
90° position up to the 100° position. 

At the 100° position, the initial con- 
tact between the face of the tooth and 
the work is a line connecting point A 
with B. The length of this line repre- 
sents the feed per tooth. Fig. 15 shows 
this condition. At this position, the 
engagement angle between the face of 
the tooth and the entering side of the 
work changes from negative to posi- 
tive. In other words, at this position, 
the initial contact point moves from 
a point A on the face of the tocth, 
which is at a distance equal to the 
feed per tooth away from the cutting 
edge, up to a point B on the edge 
itself. 

And finally, fig. 16 shows the con- 
dition which exists at all angular 
positions beyond the 100° position. 
The initial contact between the cut- 
ting tooth and the work is at point 
B, which is located at the cutting edge 








FIs. 16—At all positions beyond 100° 
contact is in the order B-D-F, and 
conditions vary from fair to poor. 


itself. This is followed by cutting 
edge contact at D and then at F. 


In the concluding part of this articte, 
to appear next week, the author analyzes 
the results of the above tests and makes 
definite recommendations.—Ed. 





60-Cycle Induction Heater for Shrink Fits 


SE of standard resistance-weld- 
ing machine components as sim- 
ple 60-cycle induction heaters at a De- 
troit plant has lowered the floor-to- 
floor time of heating suspension arm 
bores for the shrink fitting of serrated 
spindles from 35 min per piece to 2% 
min per piece, At the same time, a 
cold-treating process for shrinking 
the spindles for final assembly in the 
bores has been completely eliminated. 
The shrink fits obtained with the new 
process are so strong that conven- 
tional press equipment available in 
the plant will not separate the pieces 
after cooling. 

The job consists of heating the 50- 
Ib, chrome-molybdenum steel suspen- 
sion arms for shrink fitting the spin- 
dies into the bores of the arms. The 
bore has a 4%-in. diam with 92 ser- 
rations. Each spindle, of course, has 
the same number of serrations which 
must be perfectly aligned after as- 
sembly. To permit the spindle to be 
inserted, the diameter of the bore 
must be increased some 0.011 to 0.012 
in. This requires that the suspension 
arm be heated up to 500° F, but not 
more than that. If this temperature 
is exceeded, the metallurgical charac- 
teristics of the metal will be altered. 

Engineers of the Progressive Weld- 
er Co., Detroit, in studying the pro- 
duction requirements of this job, a 
relatively slow heating rate and a 
large mass of metal to be heated uni- 
formly to a limited temperature, rec- 
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ommended the use of 60-cycle induc- 
tion heating. While the use of in- 
duction heating at powerline frequen- 


TOCK sub-assemblies were used in the 

design of this 60-cycle induction heater. 

Operating from factory power lines, it 

serves to expand the bore of a 50-Ib. forg- 
ing for assembly purposes. 





cies (60 cycles per sec) is not new, 
the present interest in the compara- 
tively complex and costly high-fre- 
quency induction heating (10,000 to 
500,000 cycles per sec) has overshad- 
owed the possibilities of 60-cycle in- 
duction heating for operations where 
high surface heating rates, with mini- 
mum penetration of heat into the 
work piece, are not the criteria. 

The 60-cycle induction heating ma- 
chine was made up from standard 
components taken from stock, and 
consists of a 100 kva Progressive 
welding transformer, a simple air cyl- 
inder, and standard control units. A 
copper current-carrying loop to en- 
close the work pieces was arranged so 
that one section of it can be raised 
and lowered by the air cylinder to 
permit the insertion and removal of 
the workpieces. 

Transformer and conductors are 
water cooled as in standard resistance 
welding machine practice in order to 
utilize the equipment to its maximum 
capacity. The machines operate from 
ordinary 60-cycle single-phase 230-v 
factory power lines. 

When the work is in place and en- 
closed by the loop, all that the oper- 
ator has to do is press a palm switch. 
This sets in motign a simple auto- 
matic heat-operated timer which turns 
on the heating current for a se- 
lective preset time, in this instance, 
between.60 and 90 sec, and heats the 
part to an upper limit of 500° F. 
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Color 


Merchandising 


Of Metal 
Products 


By EDWARD ENGEL 


Technical Processes Div., Colonial 


Alloys Co., Philadelphia 


ditional references to the “Met- 

als, Finishes and Finishing 
Processes” article which appeared in 
THe Iron AGg, issues of Sept. 6, 13, 
20 and 27, 1945, and of March 30, 
1944, 


To survey the subject of colors and 


Tie following data serv@ as ad- 


their selection in greater detail than 
presented here, many references are 
available such as, “A Dictionary of 
Color” by A. Maery and M. Rea Paul; 
“Selling with Color” by Faber Birren 
(McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York); and “The Standard Color 
Card of America,” of the Textile 


TABLE XXXV 
Glorification of Pure Colors 


Pure Color as Principle Color or Theme 


* White color or silver or anodized aluminum or chrome plate. 
os Maximum contrast requires darker ground with strong color foreground; also to get greater three-dimensional effects. 
Use —= areas of complementary colors, or the color with stonger quality must occupy less area in proportion to its 


stren 





Color Card Co., New York. Profes- 
sional advice also may be procured 
from such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Color Trends, Inc., New York. 

It may be stated that love of color 
is not merely an aesthetic acquire- 
ment, but rather it seems to be bio- 
logically and psychologically innate. 
Therefore, little has ever been accom- 
plished by those who attempted to 
change the basic color preferences. 
The following data and charts indi- 
cate the popular preferences for color 
and color arrangements. 


Color Nomenclature 


Color Sensations: (1) Pure colors, 
i.e., red, green, yellow and blue, (2) 
white, (3) black, (4) gray, (5) tints 
(pastels), i.e, colors mixed with 
white, (6) tones (muted colors), i.e., 
colors mixed with white and black 
(gray), (7) shades, i.e., colors mixed 
with black. 

The Language of Color: (1) Hue is 
the quality of color which distin- 
guishes spectral character. In the 
Munsell Color System, hue quality is 
divided in 10 principle divisions of 
which five are called “simple hues,” 
i.e, red, yellow, green, blue and 
purple. The other five are called “in- 
termediate hues” between (1) yellow 
and red, (2) blue and green, (3) 
green and yellow, (4) purple and 
blue, (5) red and purple. (Intermedi- 
ate colors are not popular, only blue- 
green is acceptable in mass markets.) 

(2) Value: Refers to the scale of 
relative brightness or lightness of a 
color. In the Munsell system black has 
a value of O and white has a value 
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TABLE XXXVI 
Theoretical Color Harmony Combinations 





Secondary or Smaller Area (H) Harmony Colors 















































Black as best background. 


Combinations of pure colors, tints, white harmonize, with 
white as best background. 


White ground has low attention value and low visibility _ 
eground. 


Gray background and colors contained inside the tones for 


Order of legibility—yellow (gold) on 


sequence. 
black, green on white, red on white, blue on white, black 


Light tints or light tones of color with hi value in normal 
w 


ill harmonize with deep tints or dark tones of nor- 
values. e—pale green and 


purple, pale yellow and brown or blue or lavender. Pat- 


terns in tones on a black ground are improved by the use 


Shade as ground tones as pattern with glints of white within 











Main color theme colors | Tints | Tones | Shades| Black | White plating Gray 

Primary colors or combinations _ — te ae H H — 
or tints 
Primary colors or combinations _ _ H _— H H _— 
or tints (on black ground) for for: 
Pure colors _ _ H — H ~- — 

07 blue, black on white. 
en kT j - - H = H H H = 

mally low 
Tones H _ _ — ~ — — — 

of tints. 
Shades -- _ H _ — H H ~ 

the pattern. 
Combinations of pure colors H —_ — H H -- -- — 
shade and black 
Combination of white and black _ — — _ H H H H 
and gray ground. 





Harmonize with any of the forms satisfactory as back- 


* Best sequence is a background with tones for the pattern and with tints confined within tones. Purple, blue and violet are 
blurred while orange or yellow presents sharp clean images. Yellow presents greatest visibility in all light, red has low visi- 


bility in dim light. 





of 10 with steps between. (A color 
which is normally dark is popular in 
deep tones, such as navy and wine.) 
Example—pink is a red color of high 
value, maroon is a red of low value. 
(3) Chroma: Usually referred to 
as purity or saturation of a color, sig- 
nifies the amount of gray present in a 
color. In the Munsell System a 
color in its strongest term or chroma 
is 10 steps from the neutral gray. Ex- 
ample—bright red has high chroma 
and grayish rose has a weak chroma. 
Colors which cannot be saturated (of 












Markets 





Mass (tints) 


Mass (shades) 23 


Mass (pure color) Blue Red Gold 


Rich navy | Maroon Warm Dark a < 


low or weak chroma) are preferred as 
tints, e.g., ivory or buff and peach as 
the tints of yellow and orange. 


Color Section and Arrangement 


It requires more than the above 
system to classify colors fully. If col- 
ors are viewed separately they can be 
noted as above, but when other fac- 
tors enter further nomenclature is 
necessary. The quality of color, i.e., 
hue, value and chroma are the notes 
of the coloring art. The changes in 
these attributes of color due to con- 


TABLE XXXVII 


Order of Mass Market Preferences for Colors and Themes on Metal 











trasts and other factors, as noted be- 
low, are steps in the direction of the 
knowledge of arrangement in order to 
procuge harmony or to gain other ef- 
fects. The factors affecting colors in 
simultaneous contrast are described 
as: 


(1) Hue Changes: The hue changes 
whenever the background or contrast 
is other than white. For example— 
green on a blue background will par- 
take of the complementary hue of its 
background, as it will on yellow, ap- 











For products with small areas, or as 
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TABLE XXXVIill 
Order of Color Harmony for Personal Adornment 


Remarks 


Mos! any color including vivid ones may be worn. 


“Great care in color sslec:ion is required. 


a 





, REE 
Large amounts of rich color should be avoided. ¢ i : 
ms es a 
for All yt yb oe rap cae nay: | acena by the use of lustrous blue-green (turquoise) as this color serves particularly to ie : 
on lend the bloom of health to the skin. cp a 
é ts with st ol tri f bright metallic finishes a 
F per 4 Used. Note the use of complementary” colors as ae tenkony through “contrast is ‘ be avoided. Gray, grayish : | *, 
' tones of blue, violet, green or dark hues are preferable. y 
al J ne EEUU UE EEE : . Fi 
- | . aie - 
ue a Same 
S ao we 
se pearing bluer in the first case and greenish tint, and its value is lighter anodized and dyed aluminum will take 
jin yellower in the second instance. on the red than on the green and its’ different color qualities dependent on “et 
(2) Value Changes: Value of col- chroma (gray appearance) is whether the metal has a polished or a 1 
ors appear lighter against black and stronger on red (appearing less gray) matte finish. i 
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reddish tinge, on green it takes a 


Haver 


appearance will be evident. Thus 


TABLE XXXIX 
Physical Factors of Metal Products Affecting Color Selection and Arrangement 


Using Colors of Same Hue, Value, Chroma 


Curved sreas, spheres, cylinders, radii, flutes, etc., give the illusion of darker values than planes or cubes. 


the warm colors. 


Cutting . + areas of cubes, spheres, curves, etc., with flutes will give the illusion of lighter values. 
Polished 2 sminum prior to anodizing and dye coloring and the use of gloss paints on metais will give illusion of lighter values than matte finishes. 


W-"4ed areas will appear darker in values if colors of light values are weed, therefore hues of darker values should be used on welded assemblies. 


An object appears smaller and lighter in weight if the lighter values of a hue are used and larger and heavier with dark values of a hue. 


Position and movement The warm colors give the illusion of nearness or advancing while the cool colors appear to recede or be farther away. 


Note on metallic finishes: Chromium plate is bluish, nickel plate is yellowish, Monel has a copperish tinge, stainless steel 
has Anodized aluminum may have a soft, velvet silver appearance or a sterling silver ap- 


a lesser tint of yellow than 
ding on depth of 





film, original finish or 
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Electrolytic Manganese Vs. 





Ferromanganese Addition Agents 


... Results of full scale production tests sponsored by the 
Bureau of Mines in steel plants prove that electrolytic 
manganese is acceptable as a manganese addition in the 
manufacture of most types of steel, the important ad- 
vantages being high purity, smaller weight per addition 
and quicker dissolution in molten steel. The electrolytic 
metal is expected to compete with ferromanganese with 
lowering of price resulting from large scale production. 


° 


° 


° 


By R. T. C. RASMUSSEN 
and F. SILLERS, JR. 


Senior Metallurgist and Metallurgist, 
Respectively, Bureau of Mines 


° 


of Mines has been conducting a 

program in cooperation with 
steel companies to determine the ac- 
ceptability and possible advantages of 
electrolytic manganese as the form of 
manganese addition to steel instead of 
ferromanganese normally used. At 
none of the plants where tests have 
been made and reported to the Bureau 
has it been found impossible or even 
undesirable to use electrolytic manga- 
nese as the form of manganese addi- 
tion to the steel. 

The steel practices employed at 
these plants include acid practice in 
both electric furnaces and open- 
hearths as well as basic practice in 
both types of furnace. The steels in 
which electrolytic manganese has been 
tested include high-alloy steels of the 
stainless type, low-alloy steels of the 
NE type, plain-carbon steels, and in- 
got iron. Of the 34 plants where co- 
operative tests are being made or 
have been completed, the Bureau of 
Mines has reports on the results of 
tests at 24 plants. The tests referred 
to here are full scale commercial heats 
of steel, in which electrolytic manga- 
nese is used in place of ferroman- 
ganese, 


FF almost two years the Bureau 


Electrolytic manganese currently sells 
for 37.6¢ per lb; a new grade of low- 
impurity, low-carbon ferromanganese 
(0.06C, 0.06P, over 90 pct Mn)has been 
announced to sell for 23¢ per Ib. 


In the case of stainless steel, ex- 
tensive test programs at several 
plants have proved beyond question 
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° 


that electrolytic manganese not only 
is acceptable but has decided advan- 
tages over low-carbon ferromanga- 
nese normally used. The advantages 
in this instance are due primarily to 
the high purity of electrolytic manga- 
nese, particularly with respect to 
phosphorus and carbon. Advantages 
also are due to the physical form of 
the electrolytic manganese chips, 
which permits more convenient han- 
dling of a smaller weight for a given 
addition, and quicker dissolution of 
the manganese in the molten steel. 

Electrolytic manganese has _ been 
added to stainless steel with satisfac- 
tory results, to both the furnace and 
the ladle. One plant where the cooper- 
ative test program has been completed 
has gone over entirely to the use 
of electrolytic manganese. Another 
stainless steel plant is now purchas- 
ing electrolytic manganese to supply 
a substantial part of its manganese 
requirements. Both of these plants 
have benefited materially by the use 
of electrolytic manganese in meeting 
difficult Army and Navy specifications 
with respect to phosphorus and 
carbon. 

It has been possible through the use 
of electrolytic manganese to make 
stainless steel welding rod for weld- 
ing combat ships with a phosphorus 
content well below the present phos- 
phorus maximum specification. The 
specification does not require as low 
phosphorus content as desired for best 
quality, because lower phosphorus 
content cannot be obtained consistent- 


ly when ferromanganese is used. A 
saving in requirements for critical 
supplies of virgin chromium and 
nickel is also possible when electro- 
lytic manganese is used because of the 
fact that a greater proportion of the 
alloy content can be obtained from 
readily available alloy scrap. 

In electric furnace practice for low- 
alloy and plain-carbon steels, both 
acid and basic, electrolytic manganese 
has been proved by results thus far 
obtained to be entirely acceptable as 
the form of manganese addition. By 
its physical nature and purity electro- 
lytic manganese is most suited to 
ladle additions where it has the ad- 
vantages of quicker dissolution in the 
steel, smaller weight of addition with 
a consequent lesser chilling effect on 
the metal, and possibly more uniform 
distribution of manganese in the steel. 
When adding electrolytic manganese 
to the electric furnace at a time when 
the metal is covered with a heavy vol- 
ume of oxidizing slag, the physical 
condition of electrolytic manganese 
promotes higher losses to the slag 
than in the case of ferromanganese, 
unless some precautions are taken. By 
placing the electrolytic manganese in 
paper bags and shoveling them into 
the furnace, aimed at a bare spot be- 
neath an electrode, good recoveries 
can be obtained. This same practice 
would promote better recoveries when 
ferromanganese is used as well. When 
electrolytic manganese is added on 
top of a reducing slag the manganese 
recovery is comparable to that ob- 
tained from ferromanganese regard- 
less of manner of addition. 

In acid and in basic openhearth 
steel practice, most of the tests with 
electrolytic manganese have been 
made by adding it to the ladle rather 
than to the furnace. Although pre- 
cautions against excessive loss to the 
slag could be taken by placing the 
electrolytic manganese in containers 
or by attempting to push aside or thin 
the slag at the point of addition to 
the furnace, there would be little ob- 
ject in taking such measures when 
more satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained from ladle additions. 

It is well known in the steel indus- 
try that, everything else being equal, 
higher recoveries of manganese can 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 142] 
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New Equipment... 


COMPLETE line of low cost 

rubber insulated dual purpose 
machinery mounting for stopping 
vibration from machinery of any size, 
type or weight and having a means 
of leveling the machinery, has been 
announced by Bushings, Inc., Coolidge 





Highway, 14 Mile Rd., Royal Oak, 
Mich. The new mountings, known as 
Vibro-Levelers and manufactured in 
nine sizes ranging in load capacities 
from 10 Ib to 2,000 Ib each, are for 
use on such noise and vibration pro- 
ducing equipments as punch presses, 
compressors, blowers, forging ham- 
mers, grinders and buffers. They are 
so designed as to be installed quickly 
with no floor cutting or fitting, and 
are for use on either new or existing 
equipment. Brackets, available in 
various capacities, permit installa- 
tion of the mountings without mate- 
rially raising the elevation of the 
machine. These mountings are simple 
in design and construction, are fool- 
proof, and once installed require no 
oiling, greasing, or other maintenance 





Plant Service 


- « « Various developments of general utility in all types of manu- 

facturing plants including safety vents, fluorescent lamps, screw 

pump, finger guard, steel stools, temperature regulator, drum open- 

ing tool, base lock, cutting fluid, dust collector, power booster, 

strainer sleeve and high pressure pump are described in this week's 
digest of manufacturers’ announcements. 


attention. Although available in sets 
of four, the machinery mountings can 
be used in any number -required for 
various machines, therefore machinery 
of virtually any size or weight can 
be insulated and leveled. 


Safety Vents 

AFETY vents with rupture dia- 

phragm have been announced by 
The J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
These vents give protection against 
fire and explosion to tanks and proc- 
essing vessels containing inflammable 
liquids. They are said to give double 
protection, in that they are a com- 
bination vapor valve and rupture dia- 
phragm. They contain a special disc 
or rupture diaphragm that will break 
to relieve excessive pressures. They 
also have the ordinary function of 
permitting a safe escape of inflam- 
mable gases from a tank. This is ac- 
complished by means of a specially 
designed unit with perforated brass 
flame barrier plates. Exhaustive tests 
have proven conclusively that this 
feature prevents flames from flashing 





back through the perforated vent 
plates into the tank where inflam- 
mable liquids may be ignited. 


Strainer Sleeve 


i, vn STRAINER has been de- 
signed with a snug fitting strainer 
sleeve unit to assure trouble free 
operation, and has been announced 
by The J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Pa. This strainer sleeve is removable, 
but it is so designed that it cannot 
get out of place or vibrate when in 
use. This enables the unit to be in- 





stalled in almost any position on a 
pipeline. When service conditions re- 
quire it, the strainer basket is mag- 
netized for intercepting metal par- 
ticles that are ruinous to valve seats 
and vital parts of operating pipeline 
equipment. All units are hydro- 
statically tested according to service 
pressures under which they will be 
required to operate. They are avail- 
able with or without a cleanout plug, 
or can be furnished with a threaded 
blow-off connection. A wide range of 
sizes is available for flanged, welded 
or threaded connections. 


Fluorescent Lamp 
AFREEN, a fluorescent lamp, has 
been announced by Duro Test 

Corp., N. Bergen, N. J. New develop- 
ments embodied make possible a 
brighter yet more mellow light, 
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double lamp life and instant illumina- 
tion. Laboratory tests are said to 
show, this lamp has a life of approxi- 
mately 5,000 hr as against the 2,500 
hr rated life of the standard fluores- 
cent lamp. It has a pleasant saffron 
glow, infused with a touch of soft 
green. Lamps are said to produce 20 
pet more light than the standard 
white fluorescent and 40 pct more 
than the standard daylight fluorescent 
of similar wattage. 


Base Lock 


UPERLOK, a construction that is 

said to permanently lock bulb to 
base, has been announced by Wabash 
Appliance Corp., 385 Carrol St., 
Brooklyn 31. This new construction 
eliminates base cementing and neck 
strapping, and consists of a threaded 
collar screwed into and notch-locked 





to the base, with its collar claws 
gripping the dimpled neck of the glass 
bulb. The result is a permanent lock 
that cannot be separated by the 
weight of the bulb, position of burn- 
ing, heat or age. All standard-line 
lamps from 300 w and upward, all 
reflector lamps and industrial infra- 
red lamps manufactured by Wabash, 
will be equipped with this base. 


Cutting Fluid 

CUTTING fiuid known as Cim- 

cool, has been announced by The 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati 9. This product is a general 
purpose cutting fluid, finding its 
principal application in turning, mill- 
ing, drilling and grinding. For its 
friction reducing properties, it relies 
on chemicals to form low shear 
strength compounds at the contact 
area between the chip and the tool. 
For its cooling properties, this cutting 
fluid has ingredients which absorb 
heat by physical change. It is claimed 
that users of Cimcool obtain longer 
tool life at higher speeds than those 
normally employed. In addition, opera- 
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tors prefer this cutting fluid because 
of its cleanliness and absence of slip- 
pery film on measuring tools and ma- 
chine controls. To simplify the use 





of Cimcool, the manufacturer offers 
several sizes and styles of dispensing 
reservoirs and tank wagons. 


Drum Opening Tool 
IMPLE, powerful and fast cut- 
ting, the O’Brien Drum Opening 

Tool has been announced by Merrill 
Bros., 56-02 Arnold Ave., Maspeth, 
N. Y. Operating on somewhat the 
same basic principle as the familiar 
can opener, it may be used for cutting 
away the top of a steel barrel or other 
metal container. It not only saves 
long, tedious cutting with chisels or 
hatchets, thereby saving time, but 
eliminates the damage and mishaps 
usually encountered in the opening 
and handling of medium weight and 
light drums. It is a tool which is said 
to be highly endorsed by safety direc- 





tors due to the even, smooth hole it 
cuts and the even manner in which 
the edges are folded back close to the 
barrel edge. It also prevents the 
danger of the contents, such as chemi- 


cals, corrosives and other such mate- 
rials, from splashing and getting on 
the hands of the operator. 


Bimetallic Dial Thermometer 


BIMETALLIC dial thermome- 

ter which is said to feature a 
permanently calibrated, highly accu- 
rate and extremely responsive preci- 
sion bimetallic helical coil measuring 
element having case of alloy steel in 
most sizes, has been announced by 
Equipose Controls, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Expansion of bimetallic 
coil rotates the attached small shaft 
and indicating pointer as one unit 
over the entire scale range as the only 
moving part. There are no pivots, 
mechanical linkages or gears. Rugged 
construction is said to protect ther- 
mometer against corrosion, vibration, 
shock and rough handling and to in- 
sure long, dependable service. Vari- 
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ous standard ranges are available be- 
tween limits of 90°F and 1000°F. It 
is easily installed by connecting %-in. 
standard connection nut directly into 
point of service or into separable 
socket or other type of mounting ac- 
cessory. 


Fluorescent Lamp 


LOW brightness 40 w, 4500 white 

fluorescent lamp in the 100 w 
lamp size, has been announced by 
G. E. Lamp Dept., Nela Park, Cleve- 
land. It gives relatively low bright- 
ness, and reduction in shielding can 
now be accomplished without an ap- 
preciable or corresponding increase 
in glare. A starting stripe, running 
lengthwise along the tube of the lamp, 
facilitates starting. The lamp is suit- 
able for use under any condition of 
humidity normally encountered. The 
4500 white color, it is claimed, is one 
of the most acceptable and useful in 
such applications as store, auto show- 
room, office and drafting room light- 
ing. For most uses, longitudinal 
shielding only will be needed. 
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Temperature Regulator 
A. SELF-CONTAINED, spring 
loaded, internal pilot, piston 
operated Temperature Regulator for 
steam service, has been announced by 
Leslie Co., 180 Delafield Ave., Lynd- 
hurst, N. J. A feature of this regu- 
lator is duo-matic control, whereby 
both accurate temperature regulation 
and pressure control are obtained si- 
multaneously with a single regulator. 
Piping is simplified and installation 
cost materially reduced. It has a wide 
range, thermostatic element with 100° 
F adjustable temperature range, and 
is single-seated for positive dead-end 
control. It is equipped with metal dia- 
phragms, has no bellows or packing 





glands. Leaks are eliminated and 
minimum attention is required. All 
wearing parts are renewable. Inter- 
changeability allows complete over- 
haul without removal from the pipe 
line, Corrosion and wear resistance 
is obtained with the use of stainless 
steel hardened wearing parts. Vital 
parts are hardened to at least 500 
Bhn. 


Dust Collector 


NEWLY designed dust collec- 

tor has been announced by Lei- 
man Bros., 146-181 Christie St., New- 
ark, N. J. It is said to have the 
centrifugal vortex principle, whereby 
the powerful air suction draws the 
dust through the flexible hose and 
hood provided, and into the interior of 
the cabinet, which contains a circular, 
conical shaped cyclone tank. The 








NEW EQUIPMENT— 


rapid spinning of the air forces the 
dust particles to the center of this 
mass of spinning air, and its gravity 
drops it to the bottom and into a 
dust receptacle, where it may be 
quickly and easily removed. By using 
this much more costly system of sepa- 
ration, the use of dust bags as pri- 





mary air strainers is eliminated, but 
at the same time, the method of manu- 
facturing these outfits has resulted 
in no increase in the price to the 
user. The cleaner air passes out of 
the top of the separator through a 
fiberglass filter to remove any remain- 
ing particles. 


Steel Stools 


TEEL stools, available in five 

heights and 40 models, which have 
a diversity of industrial and commer- 
cial uses, have been announced by 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, 
Ill. These 40 models have been de- 
signed from a physiological stand- 
point to meet every posture need in 
busy plants, and aid materially in in- 
creasing employee efficiency by reduc- 
ing fatigue. The 26-in. stool pictured 





here is equipped with an adjustable 
back, pressed wood seat, and steel 
feet. This stool has innumerable fea- 
tures, including all-welded, non-break- 
able construction; unusually large, 
comfortable 14-in. wide seat, with 
rounded corners; strong channel brace 
which provides a comfortable foot rest 
located at a uniform distance below 


ee —--—_- —___—_— —: 


the seat from all heights; steel glide 
type feet and long life pressed wood 
seat applied over steel for strength. 


Stationary AC Test Set 


ESIGNED especially for the ac- 

curate fixed-location testing of 
medium-sized motors, generators, 
transformers, insulators, and other 
equipment, where a portable set would 
be of no particular advantage, a 15,- 
000 v, stationary, ac test set has been 
announced by General Electric’s 
Transformer Div., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Operating from any single-phase, 60- 
cycle, 115 v supply circuit, it provides 
variable test voltages up to 15,000 v 





ac, with a capacity of 2 kva. The set 
consists of an oil-insulated step-up 
transformer and a separate vertical- 
type control panel, permitting a va- 
riety of installation arrangements to 
meet individual requirements. With 
over-all dimensions of only 23 x 18 x 
25 in., it is suitable for installation 
where space is very limited. Included 
in the set is a variable-voltage auto- 
transformer for smooth stepless con- 
trol of output voltage, a highly accu- 
rate double-scale switchboard-type 
voltmeter energized from the volt- 
meter coil of the transformer, a volt- 
meter-scale selector switch, an air 
circuit breaker with instantaneous 
overload trip, and red signal lamp. 


Power Booster 


HE HP-16 power booster, which 
enables an inter-communication 
system to become also a paying sys- 
tem has been announced by Talk-A- 
Phone Mfg. Co., 1512 8. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago 23. It is capable of deliver- 
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ing a minimum of 15 w “voice range” 
power, and will work with the major- 
ity of inter-communication systems. 
However, certain of the Talk-A-Phone 
models have been specially designed 
so that when the HP-16 is used it 
becomes an integral part of the sys- 
tem, and not only provides the regular 
advantages of an office inter-com- 
munication system, but paging facili- 
ties in addition. The HP-16 is neat 
and compact, measuring 6 x 12 x 6% 
in. high. The unit is equipped with 
on-off switch pilot light indicator and 
variable volume control. All controls 
are easily accessible and the unit may 
be placed anywhere near the master 
station. The units are connected to 
the master station by only four wires 
furnished with the booster. It is fur- 
nished complete with installation and 
operating instructions as well as a set 
of matched tubes. 


Finger Guard 


RACTICAL protection of thumb 

and finger for buffing, polishing, 
grinding, punch press and assembly 
work, inspection and sanding, has 
been announced by Industrial Gloves 
Co., Danville, Ill. In this new con- 
struction, the leather wearing sur- 
face extends two thirds around the 
finger, giving added protection to the 





ay 
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wearer. Also, there are more hours 
of service, as the seams are well up 
on the sides of the finger and out of 
the wearing zone. This Supergard 
comes in three sizes, small, medium 
and large, and in three materials, 
Cowhide Split, Grain Leather and 
Lightweight Capeskin. 


Electronic Air Filters 


DDING to their line of elec- 
tronic air filters, the American 
Air Filter Co., 125 Central Ave., 
Louisville, 8, has announced the 
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Electro-Airmat in which the collector 
element is electrostatically charged 
airmat paper. Introducing an en- 
tirely new principle in electronic air 
filteration, the arrestance rating of 
this filter is said to be 90 pct or 
better with atmospheric dust or 
smoke. This is obtained at the nor- 
mal velocity of 33 fpm through the 
Airmat media and the standard rating 
1000 cfn per standard sized 24 x 24-in. 
The filter weighs 40 pct less than 





other filters having metal plate col- 
lectors and requires 30 pct less floor 
area. Airmat is American Air Filter’s 
trade name for a cellulose product 
composed of a number of plies of 
porus, tissue-like sheets formed of 
short cellulose fibers in jack-straw 
arrangement. This filter is claimed 
to be a highly efficient mechanical 
filtering media, thus, when the power 
is off for any reason it affords ample 
protection against the infiltration of 
dust due to stock effects in air con- 
ditioning systems. Base of installa- 
tion and economy and convenience of 
maintenance are outstanding features. 


Screw Pump 


EVELOPMENTS in its balanced 
quadruplicate screw pump, have 
been announced by Quimby Pump 
Co., Div., of H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh 22. Improvements are 
demonstrated by the new external 





bearing pump designed with bracket 
type anti-friction thrust and line 
bearings. Separate pedestals with the 
three-point alignment problem and 








spacing washers are eliminated, pro- 
viding free expansion of shafts for 
wide changes in temperatures. Pre 
cision pre-loaded, anti-friction bear- 
ings permit close running clearance 
between the body bores: and the 
screws. This construction can be pro- 
vided on all existing pumps without 
disturbing present pipe connections 
or location of the motor. This pump 
is designed for pumping various 
viscous liquids such as Bunker C fuel 
oil, tar, rayon dope, molasses, soap 
liquids, and is also used in handling 
thin liquids such as water, alcohol, 
and commercial solvents of various 


types. 


High Pressure Pump 


IGH pressure booster pump 

that solves the problem of too 
much down-time for repairs, giving 
continuous trouble-free performance 
at pressures up to 500 psi with abso- 
lute reliability, has been announced 
by Martin Wells, 5886 Compton Ave. 
Los Angeles 1. The pump is claimed 
to have given outstanding perform- 
ance for years. Long service is as- 
sured, with no maintenance, no re- 
pairs, and breakdowns. Simplicity, 
strength and precision fit eliminate 





frequent repairs. It also provides de- 
pendable and continuous service with 
high pressure oil operated machines, 
such as presses for plastics, rubber, 
drawing, coining and bending. Model 
No. 6 pictured here, delivers 6 qt 
of oil per min at 5000 Ib line pressure. 
It requires only four sq ft for in- 
stallation, weighs 300 Ib and stands 
23 in. high. It is available in other 
sizes up to 24 qt. 
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Roe men and management know metals. That is ex- 
ceedingly important, because only experience can produce 
netals to meet the varied and complex needs of industry. 
Whether a metal has to be unusually pure, or alloyed exactly 
wth others, Revere metallurgists and laboratory technicians, 
nelters and casters, rollers, press operators, and other mill men 
ucked by the methods and inspection staffs are equal to the 
ughest tasks than can face them. 

In one dramatic instance, Revere metallurgical skill, applied 
trough the technical advisory service in collaboration with 
‘customer, created a new high quality standard, and the 
netal thus produced reduced rejections of a valuable finished 
xoduct from a ruinous 40% to around 1%. Perhaps you may 
ever need to call for such high skills nor for such high stand- 


AVRO 
; -’ ? 


ards, but Revere the Metallurgist stands ready to meet your 
practical problems on any level. If you are a fabricator of 


copper alloys, the light metals, or of steel tube, get in touch 


with Revere. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill; Detroit, Mich. New Bedford, Mass; 
Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in principal cities. 


Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual Network every 
Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m., EST. 
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¢ General Motors situa- 
tion rapidly hardening 
into an impasse ... 
Chances are now more 
than ever for a long 
strike . . . Fact-finding 
commission apparently 
out of picture. 





ETROIT—The General Motors 
]) sisaation is rapidly hardening 
into an impasse. The past 
week, with developments almost nil, 
has had the effect only of stiffening 
the position of the corporation, and 


now the chances more than ever are 
on the side of a long strike. 


The opinion of several observers 
close to the activities was that this 
strike problem could be cracked 
quickly only by vigorous Washington 
intervention. Some expectation was 


SOUPS ON: Out- 
door soup kit- 
chen for pickets 
at the General 
Motors strike 
may be symbolic 
of probable 
length of the 
strike which has 
earmarks of 
serious impasse. 
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that this intervention would finally 
materialize in the form of an appoint- 
ment of a fact-finding commission, or 
some such body, whose explorations 
would be made while a return to work 
under the status quo was effected. 
However, even that slim hope appears 
dashed after the corporation press 
conference of last Thursday, in which 
C. E. Wilson, president, expressed 
doubt that a fact-finding commission 
would do any good in the situation. 
As he said, “the trouble wasn’t over 
the facts, because the facts of the 
past could readily be ascertained. 
The trouble was over what you did 
with the facts, and the uncertainty of 
the future.” 

Accordingly, the stage seems set for 
a dreary wait until the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union of the CIO de- 
cide to abandon its rather unprece- 
dented and somewhat far-fetched de- 
mands that General Motors open its 
books to prove it is capable of paying 
the raise, and that the company 
promise no product price increases 
would come out of a wage advance. 
Because union vice-president Walter 
P. Reuther has committed himself so 
solidly to this position, it is obvious 
that a considerable amount of time 
must elapse before a graceful retreat 
can be made. And until it is made, 
General Motors will remain shut. 

Preliminaries of negotiations have 
already been started, but they have 
been carried out in amazingly bungled 
fashion. The head of the U. S. Con- 
ciliation Service, Edgar Warren, an- 
nounced to all and sundry that he 


































would hold a meeting of the parties 
last week, but the only flaw in the an- 
nouncement was that he had neglected 
to invite General Motors to attend, 
True, he did hold several telephone 
conversations with Mr. Wilson on the 
subject, but at no time did Wilson 
receive more than a tentative invita- 
tion, and at no time did he promise 
attendance. The UAW sent a delega- 
tion to Washington which conferred 
at length with Warren, and this week 
Harry W. Anderson, vice-president in 
charge of personnel for G.M., was 
to discuss matters with Warren also. 


All 
they 
HE Warren announcements of » fe 
G.M. participation in last week’s 


so-called conference was the latest in 


a series of bobblings which have B 
pretty well convinced Detroit that the J bloc 
Dept. of Labor under Secretary @ ger« 
Schwellenbach is about as effective as ing. 
other less influential government @ Tha 
agencies are on those days when high @ Pre 
school boys come in and take charge § sow 
to learn the rudiments of government. 
A move immediately preceding the 
Warren episode which conveyed a dis- 
tinct impression of rather awe-inspir- 
ing futility was that of sending John 
Gibson, president of the Michigan Hes 


CIO Council and special adviser on 
labor to the Labor Dept., to Detroit 
to mediate in the dispute. Quite 
naturally, the corporation would have 
none of him. Somewhat of a minor 
climax was capped on this occasion 
also when Gibson said on leaving De- 
troit that the strike had every indica- 
tion of being a long one—which hard- 
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All Precision Gage Blocks have one thing in common .. . 
they eventually wear. New blocks are made accurately within 
afew millionths of an inch. That is why you bought them 
.. . for use as dependable master standards. 


But only a little wear on a few of the most often used 
blocks can change a whole set into a potential source of dan- 
gerous errors when you use these worn blocks to set the work- 
ing gages that in turn govern your whole production accuracy. 
That is why we recommend periodic expert inspection of your 
Precision Gage Blocks . . . a sure way to safeguard the 
source of Accuracy for your whole inspection system. 


Regardless of Where You Bought 
Them The Answer is 


PRATT & WHITNEY INSPECTION 
of your PRECISION GAGE BLOCKS 


Here is how it works... 


1, Send your blocks to our factory at West Hartford, Conn., 
with an order to inspect them. 


i 


Each block is individually cleaned, and all burrs, bruises 
or scratches are carefully stoned. 


3. Each block is inspected for flatness, parallelism and 
length in our constant temperature room by our gage 
experts, using our extremely sensitive measuring equip- 
ment. 


4. Our exact readings on each block are listed in an Inspec- 
tion Certificate, plus our inspector’s recommendation of 
replacement when he finds any block so worn or dam- 
aged as to be unsafe for use. 


». This Certificate is returned to you. 


6. You then instruct us to either replace dangerous blocks 
with new ones from our stock, or to return your set “as is.” 


~~ 
- 


If you instruct us to replace worn blocks we will do so at 
individual block prices, and return your set in first class 
condition. 








In this vibration-free, constant temperature room Pratt & Whitney 
Grand Masters are checked and calibrated by an interferometer 
Periodically these Masters are sent to the National Bureau of 
Standards for additional checking. Every gage block sent to P&W 
for inspection is individually 
checked against these Masters. 


PRATT & WHITNEY 


Division Niles-Bement-Pond Company 


WEST HARTFORD Il, 


CONNECTICUT 
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ly endeared him to his CIO confreres. 

Anyway, no face-to-face discussion 
between the parties is likely until the 
illegal picketing in front of branch 
office buildings is discontinued. As a 
result of the blockades of these build- 
ings, making it impossible for non- 
UAW members to attend to adminis- 
trative and clerical detail, the com- 
pany’s paper work has come prac- 
tically to a complete halt, although 
some offices well removed from the 
scenes of such activities, rented in ad- 
vance, are handling the necessary 
functions. General Motors has said 
flatly that it does not intend to dis- 
cuss the strike at all until this illegal 
picketing is ended. 

Not content with picking an argu- 
ment with the biggest corporation in 
the country, UAW may be getting 
itself into a fracas with the govern- 
ment over an article which appeared 
in the December issue of the magazine 
Common Sense, written by Victor G. 
Reuther, brother of the better known 
Walter. This article takes govern- 
ment very much to task, assailing it 
as a stooge for “monopolists, indus- 
trialists and financiers” and says that 
should the present situation continue 
a homebred variety of fascism will 
emerge. Reuther, who has a voice, 
even though not loud, in the UAW 
councils, called it an “antiquated 
theory” that government can persuade 
labor and capital to join hands and 
work for the common good. He says: 

“It is time to debunk the notion 
that labor could meet in parleys with 
government and management and by 
some miracle fashion a compromise 
that will keep all parties happy and 
contented. So long as such confer- 
ences are based on the premise that 
monopolistic industries are going to 
be permitted to maintain their 
powers, privileges and profits, their 
only achievements will be more devi- 
ous devices for dividing up scarcity.” 


NEW social order is thereby 

urged by Reuther, built on a 
militant labor movement united in its 
application of political pressure, 
serving a platform of social owner- 
ship designed to “break the controls 
of monopoly capitalism,” free of all 
economic planning under political 
control, formulating a program based 
on the common requirements of 
“trade unions, farm organizations, co- 
operatives, independent and _pro- 
gressive business groups, and such 
other democratic institutions as are 
willing to break with the past.” In 
other words, Reuther would trade 
planning by industry and more re- 
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OFF BALANCE: Through the lead- 
ership of Henry Ford Il, the Ford 
Motor Co. with its counter-pro- 
posals has kept the automobile 
union off balance in the recent De- 
troit strike situation. 


cently by government for planning by 
his choices as leaders. 

So much for the brothers Reuthers. 
Turning to other facts of the Detroit 
labor scene, it should be noted that 
their strike in General Motors has 
had the effect of stultifying other 
negotiations in Ford and Chrysler. 
Collective bargaining in the much 
publicized Ford conferences is well 
nigh impossible, because the local 
union there is in a position where it 
can accept nothing less than its maxi- 
mum 30 pet demand, unhinged by any 
company counter proposals. This of 
course, is not collective bargaining. 

Acting opportunistically in the 
situation, Ford has now proposed that 
wildcat strikes be punished by $5 per 
day fines for each participant, levied 
against the union local treasury. 
Probably the Ford people do not ex- 
pect this proposal to stand up the way 
it was made, but they may have in 
mind something like the $1 a day fine 
which, in theory, can be collected by 
by mine operators from wildcat 
strikers of the United Mine Workers 
—a collection, it should be added, too 
ticklish to have yet been undertaken. 





~ 


The union has counter-proposed that 
wildcat strikers come up for hearings 
before a union trial board, but the 
company has the faint suspicion that 
the effect of this procedure would be 
somewhat on the negligible side. 

Ford has definitely demonstrated, 
with its set of 31 counter proposals, 
that it knows how to keep the union 
off balance. It may be faintly recalled 
that the Ford negotiations, like others 
pending and past, began on a note of 
a 80 pct raise sought by the UAW. 
However, so active has been the com- 
pany, and so strapped has been the 
union by the embarrasment of the 
concurrent General Motors strike, 
that only this week did the discussion 
reach the point of talking about that 
pay increase. And, it having been 
brought up, the company’s position 
continued to be that until it was of- 
fered some security of its own, it 
could hardly see its way clear to 
enlarging the security of the rank- 
and-file membership. 


Ford Output Halted To 


Balance Inventories 





Detroit 


© ¢@® Most production operations of 
Ford Motor Co. were halted last week 
to balance and build up inventories. 

About 40,000 employees of the com- 
pany lost one or more day’s work, due 
mainly to shortage of parts for auto- 
mobile and truck production. 

Most acute shortages were in glass, 
auto seat cushions and gears. Some of 
these were due to strikes in supplier 
plants—15 were struck last week at 
one time—and others were due to in- 
ability of suppliers to maintain output 
at necessary levels, due to shortage of 
the help. 

The coke plant, blast furnaces, open 
hearth and blooming mill operated. 
Branch plants and the Lincoln and 
Highland Park plants also continued 
in operation. Most village industry 
plants scattered around Detroit were 
shut down. 

The company emphasized that the 
General Motors strike had nothing to 
do with the Ford situation. 

Hudson Motor Co. also lost working 
time last week due to shortages of 
frames. However, the condition was 
only temporary, and no further inter- 
ruptions are expected. 

Nash officials reported at a press 
conference, meanwhile, that they were 
concerned over the shortages of win- 
dow hardware and plate glass, and 
that work interruptions might be 
necessary later on. 
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trike, plus product dependability, it was this 
a famous bombsight. ft 
, that § 
been The requirements were tough. For in- . 
sition stance, one small piece—the heart and : 
is of- nerve center of the bombsight—was held 4 
m, it to a tolerance of + .0001”. The part con- 
ar to tained less than 1¢ worth of steel, yet was 
rank- listed as an $8 cost item. Stainless was a 
“must” for this and many other vital 
parts, because corrosion resistance, wear 
resistance and a high strength/weight 
) ratio were necessary. 
ries Why Carpenter Free-Machining Stainless ‘ 
was first choice for these bombsight parts | { 
is a story that can now be told. i 
SO You can sum it up in one word— ‘‘depend- ; ; 
lian ability’. Said one of the factory superin- | 
aoe. tendents: ‘Experience with material ob- | ie 
is re tained from other sources has convinced | ae 
ite. me that we have Jess rejections, better : eh 
machining time, less trouble in straight- . P 
tees ening, and better tool life with Car- | ite 
in at penter Stainless No. 5 bar stock.”’ Bh. 
plier Your own precision requirements may be i tea 
ek at aaa less severe, but you will benefit by the con- : t i 
to in- %, te sistent, money-saving uniformity of Car- | ie 
utput > r penter Free-Machining Stainless. Made to | ) ah 
ge of tool steel standards in a tool steel mill, | haa 
Carpenter Stainless guarantees top-flight | tae 
open performance. 
gro Try Carpenter Free-Machining Stainless 
a Steels and see what a difference they 
“en make in your production set-up. Your 
a? nearby Carpenter representative will 
_— gladly help you in solving your Stainless 
b the *problems. Call him or write us at the mill. 
ng to 
tne The Carpenter Steel Company * 121 W. Bern St. * Reading, Pa. 
ps of 
| Was 
inter- 
: SSN 11 
were a 
win- 
and 
t be | BRANCHES AT 
o> ; Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detrou, Hartford, Indianapolis, 
ree SA New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis 
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Washington . . 


e Measure extending 
Second War Powers Act 
expects early passage 
in Congress .. . Con- 
tinuing controls on 
scarce materials urged 
. . » Government's labor 
policy reviewed in 
study. 





ASHINGTON — Legislation 

W extending the Second War 

Powers Act, from which the 
Civilian Production Adminstration 
derives its priorities and allocation 
authority, is slated for early passage 
in Congress. The bill which has been 
approved by the House Judiciary 
Committee would extend the Act, 
which expires Dec. 31, 1945, to June 
30, 1946. 

Civilian Production Administrator 
John D. Small has endorsed the bill, 
as has John W. Snyder, director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
but has requested a further exten- 
sion until the end of 1946. Mr. Small 
recently told the House Postwar 
Committee that current 
troubles have darkened the recon- 
version picture and might necessitate 
continuation of some controls on 
scarce materials. In addition, certain 
materials such as tin will continue to 
be searce after June 1946, regardless 
of the labor situation, according to 
Mr. Small. 

He emphasized the need for con- 
tinuing controls on scarce materials 
as an anti-inflationary measure until 
production has reached a point where 
inflationary pressures would be 
minimized. 

While failure of the Labor-Man- 
agement Conference would have a 
disastrous effect on reconversion and 
according to Mr. Small would require 
some action on the part of the 
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government, he said that the recon- 
version picture at present is brighter 
than published reports would indi- 
cate. He based his statement on re- 
ports received at CPA that thousands 
of small plants are still producing, 
even though dramatic headlines of 
strikes and slowdowns in larger 
companies occupy the front pages of 
the newspapers. 

The CPA chief told the committee 
that while the steel situation was 
good now with pipelines being filled 
rapidly, scarcities still exist in cer- 
tain lines. However, CPA is reciving 
few requests for ai¢ on steel products- 
Mr. Small said a general steel strike 
would make the steel supply situa- 
tion more critical than at any time 
during the war. 

Taking cast iron sgil pipe as an 
example Mr. Small iff strated to the 
Committee the progress that is being 
made in the production of scarce 
items. Cast iron soil pipe, according 
to CPA figures, was being produced 
at the rate of 175,000 tons annually 
in June, compared with a normal 
annual rate of 585,000 tons. In Sep- 
tember production had reached 17,- 
000 tons, October showed 19,000 
tons, November should top 20,000 
tons, and by the end of the year a 
monthly rate of approximately 26,- 
000 to 30,000 tons should be reached, 
according to Mr. Small. 

Included among the scarce materi- 
als, which Mr. Small contends it is 
necessary to control, are tin, anti- 
mony, rubber, rosin, lead chemicals, 





cans, collapsible tubes, mining equip- 
ment and corundum. In addition, 
CPA plans to hold the scheduling 
order, as well as the order limiting 
the export of automobiles and trucks, 
and the order controlling imports of 
strategic materials. 

One of the most significant fea- 
tures of the amended Second War 
Powers Act is the elimination of the 
section which permits the seizure by 
the government of real property 
prior to condemnation proceedings. 

All the priorities powers of CPA 
and other agencies are retained to 
assure continuation of allocation and 
conservation of scarce materials, 
breaking of bottlenecks, inventory 
controls and rationing. 

The Judiciary Committee in writ- 
ing the extension considered re- 
stricting power of allocation for 
supplies to foreign countries to 
specific materials but concluded that 
this is impractical. 

The Committee said that it is im- 
possible to state definitely exactly 
which materials will be in short sup- 
ply during the next half year to 
require some form of action. For 
example, it was believed this sum- 
mer, according to the Committee 
report, that all controls over coal 
distribution could be dispensed with 
before the end of the year, but the 
coal strike necessitated a revision of 
this point of view and it appears 
probable that controls will be re- 
quired until next spring. The Solid 
Fuels Administration plans to end 





ATOMIC HEARING: Maj. Gen. Leslie Groves, who headed atomic bomb work, 
and Alexander Sachs, who told of the early atomic research, attend at the 
opening of the Senate atomic hearing. 
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One of the newer products which has proved very successful 
for repair and maintenance of electric furnace sidewalls is 
Gunmix, applied to hot basic brick with the Gunmixz air-gun. 





ask THE “Basic” MAN Y()[JR s64 ouEstions 


BASIC FURNACE 


REFRACTORIES 





LWAYS ready to help you, the Basic 
Sales Engineer who calls on you in- 
vites your questions. He may not know 
all the answers, but he is in position to 
help you find them ... if it’s a furnace 
refractory problem that’s bothering you. 


Basic Refractories’ service is broaden- 
ing steadily, the better to serve the steel 
and metal working industries. Nearly 
every steel producer knows and has used 
for years our standard refractories for 
basic open hearth and basic electric 
furnaces— hearth refractories for new 
construction, for major and emergency 
repairs, for heat-to-heat maintenance. 
More recently you have been acquainted 
with Basimix for forge and billet-heating 
furnaces and with Gunmix products for 


the maintenance of vertical side walls of 
electric and open hearth furnaces, soak- 
ing pits and other types of heating fur- 
naces. Other products, too, and practical 
application methods are under way. 


The Basic Sales Engineer's job is to help 
you use these products more effectively 
...not only in the usual, long-established 
ways, but also to meet the more difficult, 
unusual situations. He has a wealth of 
knowledge and experience in refractories 
to place at your disposal, and even more 
important from your standpoint, perhaps, 
he is a practical steel man. He has spent 
years actually making steel. 


So don’t hesitate to take advantage of 
the“Basic” man’s desire to help you in any 
way he can. Ask him your 64 questions. 
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all controls on coal at the end of the 
coal year, March 31, 1946. 
* * cs 

HE labor policy of the Federal 

Government can not be re- 
garded as a coherent and integrated 
system. This is brought out in a re- 
cent study “Labor Policy of the Fed- 
eral Government” by Harold W. Metz, 
published by the Brookings Institu- 
tion. Having for its sole objective a 
description of the labor policy, the 
study does not attempt to consider 
whether the desired objectives have 
been attained nor is the desirability 
of the objectives discussed. 

The government’s policy implied 
from the many statutes and adminis- 
trative acts, it is noted, points in one 
general direction—the improvement 
of the economic and social lot of 
working men and women. 

Failure to develop a unified labor 
policy is attributed partly to our 
constitutional form of government. 
Since the Constitution makes no di- 
rect grant of authority to the Na- 
tional Government, it is pointed out, 
government action with respect to 
labor problems can be conducted only 
through relatively limited channels. 
As a result, labor policy has some- 
times been expressed indirectly and 
always in a fragmentary manner. 
Partly because of these constitutional 
limitations, labor statutes are em- 
bodied in many unrelated laws en- 
acted at different times to obtain 
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WASHINGTON COMMENT 


various objectives and shaped by 
diverse forces. When policies are 
embodied in many separate laws, it 
is said, inconsistencies and _ incon- 
gruities are likely to develop. 

With regard to the methods used 
to enforce the right of labor to or- 
ganize, Mr. Metz said that under 
the Railway Labor Act, judicial meth- 
ods are used, while under NLRB, 


only administrative remedies are 
provided. 
Increase of workers’ bargaining 


power, according to the study, has 
been considered by government 
policy makers as more important 
than the protection of the right of 
self-determination of the mainte- 
nance of industrial peace. That is, 
when the government’s desire to in- 
crease the bargaining power of em- 
ployees clashes with the protection 
of their right of self-determination 
or with the desire to facilitate the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, ef- 
forts to increase bargaining power 
prevail. 

The three basic principles which 
have been evident in the govern- 
ment’s process of assisting workers 
to increase their earnings and im- 
prove working conditions, as out- 
lined by Mr. Metz, are: (1) En- 
couragement of workers to engage 
in concerted action to make collec- 
tive agreements with employers; 
(2) protection of the workers’ right 
to organize in their own way; and 
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(3) promotion of the peaceful set. 
tlement of labor disputes. 
ok * * 

Word that practically all of the 
hundreds of wartime forms and 
questionnaires circulated by govern- 
ment agencies during the war are in- 
cluded on the peacetime casualty 
list will no doubt cause many a fig- 
ure-weary businessman to rejoice 
inwardly. 

The Budget Bureau of the Treas- 
ury Dept. which has jurisdiction over 
all forms transmitted to the public, 
recently announced that business 
and the public have been relieved 
of making approximately 69 million 
returns to the government through 
discontinuance of hundreds of fed- 
eral forms and questionnaires since 
VJ-Day. 

The WPB under allocations and 
control regulations at one _ time 
pumped 700-odd forms into the veins 
of industry. Of this number, ap- 
proximately 200 were wiped out at 
the end of the European War and 
the remainder have been largely 
done away with. 

Other war agencies which contrib- 
uted to the largest aggrandizement 
of data in history included OPA, 
ODT, National Housing, Selective 
Service Adm., WMC, Petroleum 
Adm. for War, War Shipping Adm. 
and the War and Navy Depts. 


*_ * * 


The NLRB in a supplemental de- 
cision handed down Nov. 28, certified 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men as the collective bargaining 
agent for yard service employees of 
Republic Steel Corp., Troy Furnace 
Div., Troy, N. Y. 
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Steel Bars, the Division of Simplified 
Practice, Bureau of Standards, has 
submitted a proposed simplified prac- 
tice recommendation for hot-rolled 
carbon steel bars and bar size shapes 
to distributers and users for their 
consideration. 


The proposal relating to bars 
covers rounds, squares, round corner 
squares, half rounds, ovals and half 
ovals. Flat bars of all types will be in- 
included in a supplementary proposal 
to be submitted later. The bar size 
shapes affected are angles, channels 
and ties. 
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This 24-page booklet contains new information on Sheffield Visual Gages (5 
magnifications). The uses of many accessories which have proved so valuable 
in economical, rapid and accurate dimensional control, are illustrated and 
described. New applications are shown. @ This booklet is of equal interest 
to prospective as well as to present Visual Gage users who will find new ways 
of putting Visual Gages to work on peacetime production. 
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West Coast: 


¢ Imminent possibilities: 
Attrition grinder to re- 
place ball mills .. . Re- 
duction of Sierra Hump 
from Southern Pacific 
line . . . Electric power 
from atomic research. 





AN FRANCISCO — Ball mills 
cs may become a thing of the past 

as the final engineering is com- 
pleted on a new type of attrition 
grinder in this city. 

Robert Hays Smith, one of the suc- 
cessful litigants in the Carson patent 
case involving several million dollars 
and certain copper processing rights, 
is developing the new piece of equip- 
ment, 

The new grinder is smaller than 
the conventional ball mill, so closely 
identified with early California min- 
ing, eliminates the balls entirely and 
is said to reduce the processed ma- 
terial to a powder finer than a ball 
mill would approach. It has an in- 
ner rotating core measuring 30 in. in 
dia. which revolves at the same time 
as the counter-rotating outer con- 
tainer. The inner core operates on a 
vertical shaft and has a pulley. The 
outer core works, at present, with 
friction wheels which adniittedly 
.won’t stand up to the job. Present 
engineering work, which is said to 
offer no great obstacle, aims to re- 
place the friction wheels on the outer 
core with a vertical bearing. 

Experimental work and develop- 
ment is being carried on in conjunc- 
tion with Matson Navigation Co.’s 
United Engineering, the motor is a 
General Electric and some castings 
have been furnished by Columbia 
Steel. 


* * * 


Detailed proposals concerning the 
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long bruited elimination of the Sierra 
Hump on the Southern Pacific lines 
are to be released this week. The 
plan is the result of a study made 
by L. H. Nishkian, consulting engi- 
neer and the Kaiser Co., Inc. 

The project would call for the ex- 
penditure of $125 million and is esti- 
mated to offer savings in operation 
and maintenance of $7,600,000 a year. 
It would eliminate some 30 miles of 
main line track, reduce the percent- 
age of curved track from 58 pct to 4 
pet; lower maximum grades from 2.55 
pet to 1.9 pet and involve approxi- 
mately 57 miles of tunnel. 

The Hump has been generally con- 
ceded to be the most expensive part 
of the transcontinental haul on what 
is described as the busiest road to 
the Coast. Those who have recom- 
mended such a detailed study for 
many years believe the colossal job to 
be both feasible and readily amortiz- 
able, and that it could affect trans- 
continental rail freight rates. 

* * * 
NLY light spot in an otherwise 
somber labor horizon was ob- 
served here last week in the continu- 
ing machinists’ strike. 

District Lodge 115 of the Machin- 
ists’ Union, out on strike with the rest 
of the Bay region machinists, finally 
got around to an official strike vote 
under the direction of the NLRB. 
While busily engaged in picketing ac- 
tivities, members voted overwhe!m- 
ingly against the strike which they 
were supposed to be conducting with 
such ebullient esprit de corps. 

While officials of the NLRB seem 
somewhat reluctant to comment on 
the situation, the California Metal 
Trades Assn. says that this is an indi- 
cation of the absurdity of present fed- 
eral procedure. 


Out of a total of 964 mail ballots, 
222 voted on the strike (which was 
already underway in anticipation of 
a pro-strike vote), 174 voted against, 
and 45 in favor. The Metal Trades 
Assn. says that the vote represented 
16 plants not on strike and that these 
firms employ 52 pct of the eligible 


voters. 
* * = 


Kaiser Co., Inc.’s Iron & Steel Div. 





‘. 


has joined the ranks of Pacific Coast 
steel exporters with an order for 55,- 
000 tons of steel bound for France, 


The contract, negotiated with the 
French Supply Council Mission of 
Industrial Production, is part of a 
year-long purchasing program in this 
country, and in this instance will be 
filled over a period of four months 
from Fontana. The steel will be 
shipped in billet form and reprocessed 


in France. 
- * 2s 


ECOND Kaiser development-of- 

the-week was repayment in full 
to the RFC of the $28,475,000 Per- 
manente Metals Corp. loan on the 
magnesium plant at Los Altos, near 
San Jose, Cal. 


Fulfilling the obligation four years 
in advance of its maturity date, the 
company paid an additional $3,500,- 
000 in interest at 4 pct. 

Official announcement from the 
company included predictions that 
the plant would be back in magnesium 
production possibly on an expanded 
basis at some time in the near future. 

Not included in the official reports 
but the subject of some discussion in 
metallurgical circles is news that 
Permanente Metals is well on the road 
of revamping their magnesium pro- 
duction process. Company engineers 
are reported to have simplified the 
work and reduced manufacturing 
costs up to the powder stage at the 
furnace. Present activity is being di- 
rected toward reduction of the sub- 
limation cost at this point. The com- 
pany metallurgists are said to have 
cut the cost by one-third at this stage 
and are shooting for a 50 pct cost 
now. The experimenters reflect a 
good deal of optimism on their pros- 
pects. 


7. * 8 


Good news for California reinforc- 
ing bar and structural steel sup- 
pliers at a time when practically all 
private work is at a standstill ema- 
nates from the legislative halls at 
Sacramento. Reports, apparently re- 
liable, indicate that the State High- 
way Commission is scheduling road 
construction at the rate of $2 million 
a week until June, 1946. After that, 





140 different machine tool parts are 
Induction-hardened by Kearney & 
Trecker Corporation, with one standard 
TOCCO machine. The table limit block 
shown is typical. With a former process, 
output was 25 per hour, now 100 per 
hour .. . saving 75%. 


The parts range in size from 1-oz. 
pins to 90-lb. table screws, with 11 dif- 
ferent steels including carburized low 
carbon steel, medium carbon steel 
and alloy steel. 


On a bushing, they boosted output 
from 500 to 3,000 per week . . 
50 man-hours. 


. saved 


Find out how versatile TOCCO can 
solve your problems. . . how it cuts 
heat treating time; eliminates straight- 
ening, scale cleaning and other opera- 
tions; banishes rejects; enables you to 
spot heat-treating in the production 
line; gives you 100% uniformity of 
results with unskilled operators. ‘‘Re- 
sults with TOCCO”’, free on request. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY « Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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when major construction begins, it is 
going to be every man for himself. 


* * * 


OS ANGELES — Reducing the 
plane of discussion of atomic 
power from the fantastic and the de- 
structive to the practical and crea- 
tive, Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, re- 
signed head of the Los Alamos N.M. 
bomb factory, has launched the first 
step in establishing an industrial ex- 
perimental station devoted toward 
harnessing the atom for constructive 
purposes. 


Dr. Oppenheimer indicates that a 
move is afoot to establish a laboratory 
in conjunction with Caltech at Pasa- 
dena and possibly other California 
groups. The proposal contemplates 
a million kw atomic reactor and will 
be of considerable interest to public 
utilities, as it is suggested that the 
apparatus could be hitched to a con- 
verter to generate electricity. 


Dr. Oppenheimer also expressed 
himself as being dubious about the 
use of atomic energy to power auto- 
mobiles in the near future because of 
its possible deleterious effect on the 
occupants as well as the fact that 
the car would have to weigh about 
100 tons. 


* * * 


Southern California’s aircraft in- 
dustry, as though not sufficiently be- 
mused by conversion problems and 
threat of technological obsolescence, is 
also coming in for its share of labor 
difficulties. Not over hours and wages 
so much as the controversial prob- 





WEST COAST 


lems of job reclassification, strike 
votes are scheduled at North Ameri- 
can, Consolidated-Vultee, Douglas 
Vernon and Douglas Long Beach. 

The aircraft employers offer of a 
15 pet wage increase has been ac- 
cepted by union representatives, but 
a schism developed over the question 
of “job descriptions, job evaluations 
and elimination of inequities existing 
within the industry.” This condition 
is understood to reflect the violent 
contraction of the aircraft manufac- 
turing industry, necessitating down- 
grading and reduction in take-home 
pay which characterizes practically 
all of California’s war industry. 


* * * 


EATTLE—tThreat of a _ nation- 

wide steel strike, the automobile 
strike in Detroit, the Northwest’s own 
lumber strike, combined with this 
city’s newspaper strike, is having an 
effect on heavy industry just as 
soporific as elsewhere. 

Pacific Car & Foundry is booking 
small jobs running around 20, 30 and 
40 tons, but nothing that involves any 
substantial volume. While work of 
this sort is perhaps indicative of a re- 
version to normal, the company is 
not confusing optimism with average 
expectancy, but characterizes the bulk 
of the work as “odds and ends.” A 
good deal of heavy work is on the 
drawing boards and on ice, but due 
to the confused outlook for the im- 
mediate future, few people seem tobe 
intrepid enough to risk suspension of 





JAP DEPLOYMENT CENTER: Japanese war prisoners, numbering 120,000, will 
remain on this 70 sq mile island of Rempang, 30 miles from Singapore, until 
Japan provides shipping for their repatriation. 
accommodations and cultivate their own crops. 
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operations if they should get under- 
way at the present time. 

At the company’s Renton plant rail- 
way cars continue to pour into the 
yard, but none leave. The plant is 
doing all the frame work at present 
and waiting for the end of the lum- 
ber strike when body work may begin. 
Employment will be increased by sev- 
eral hundred on termination of this 
strike. And although labor relations 
in this company seem peaceful and 
happy, it is believed that the workers 
would join in any major national 
walkout. 

Northwest Rolling Mills is operating 
one turn a day and for the first time 
since Pearl Harbor have all the em- 
ployees they need. This company 
also reports that its customers are 
sitting tight. The only big job in im- 
mediate sight, a large cold-storage 
plant, had called for bids on Nov. 23, 
but canceled the request for unstated 
reasons. 

Isaacson Iron Works, although en- 
gaged in their usual marine and log- 
ging equipment work as well as gen- 
eral forging, are slowed down, too. 
Company management reports that 
they expect nothing of significance 
until conditions become somewhat 
more clarified. 

* * + 


ORTLAND—A new steel ware- 

house firm has entered into busi- 
ness here under the direction of 
Harry P. Wolf, recently manager of 
the Pacific Steel Warehouse Co., of 
Portland, and prior to that with the 
Dallas Machine & Locomotive Works 
at Dallas and Salem, Ore. Steel 
Products Co., of Oregon, Ltd., will 
occupy two buildings at 4000 NW 
St. Helens Road and will carry a gen- 
eral line of plates, bars, sheets, as 
well as shafting and tube. The com- 
pany is installing cutting equipment 
and cranes and is operating with a 
crew of ex-servicemen. 





Over 2 Million Tons 
Acid Openhearth Steel 


Pittsburgh 


© © © Acid openhearth production for 
1944, with 40 producers represented, 
totals 2,107,493 tons, 51.85 pct of this 
is ingot and 48.15 pct castings. 

This includes all of the acid open- 
hearth steel made in this country. It 
is reported as metal in the ladle which 
corresponds to the weight of ingots 
cast. 
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eFrench may order 
ships in American 
yards ... Cost no factor 
in haste to get deliv- 
eries ... French steel in- 
dustry limited by coal 
problem. 





ARIS—To rebuild her merchant 
Prsrine to its prewar level, France 

is currently ordering ships at 
high levels in foreign markets, with 
the possibility imminent at present 
that some of this business will find its 
way into American yards. Orders re- 
cently have been going to Britain 
(300,000 tons), but yards there now 
have backlogs for their ways for 
about a year and a half, preventing 
further French bookings. 

Reports here indicate that a similar 
situation exists in Scandinavian 
yards, which would be the other 
natural choice of the French. Thus 
as a last resort, American builders 
are thought to be destined to play a 
part in the program. Reluctance to 
buy in America, in addition to high 
costs, is accentuated by the uncer- 
tain future of the exchange rate and 
the acute scarcity of dollars. 

Of a merchant fleet totalling 3 
million tons prewar, France lost 
almost 2 million during hostilities, 
and hopes to regain that figure as 
soon as possible. Most authorities 
here feel that the 3 million figure was 
actually inadequate, and that the 
government program should aim at a 
higher goal. The ships that do re- 
main of the prewar fleet are mostly 
obsolescent and worn out, so that the 
basic part of that tonnage may also 
be added to present needs. 

Ships which are being ordered at 
the present are to be bought by the 
French Government, and unless a de- 
cision is reached to nationalize French 
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shipping before delivery, they will be 
turned over to private shipping com- 
panies for operation. This arrange- 
ment is a part of the agreement 
reached by shippers here in 1939 
when the government took over the 
merchant marine. By the terms of 
the agreement all ships were to be 
returned to the proper owners at the 
end of the war, with suitable replace- 
ments to be made for ships sunk. 
Naturally much of the lost tonnage 
will be replaced by new modern 
vessels, so the owners will have to 
pay for part of the costs. Determina- 
tion of how such costs are to be 
measured is also causing much dis- 
cussion at the present time, with ship 
owners taking the position that re- 
gardless of where the ships may be 
built, and at what cost, they are will- 
ing to pay their share of costs based 
only on the average market value of 
the vessels. 

The prewar shipbuilding industry 
in France was capable of building 
about 300,000 tons per year, so that 
after the ways have been repaired 
from American and British bombing 
and German demolition, it would take 
10 yr for the domestic industry to 
rebuild the merchant navy. In view 
of France’s needs for imports from 
both her colonies and other countries, 
this time lag is considered much too 
great. In addition to the purchase 
of vessels in foreign yards, it is ex- 
pected that many ships will be hired 
for the intermediate period. 

French ship operators, like the 
others of the world, are anxious to 
get their share of the world trade, 
and feel that any arrangement releas- 
ing American war emergency vessels 
of the Liberty type will not be of 
much use to them. Like the other 
operators, they want new boats, not 
built during the duress of war, and 
of their own specification. 

The process of obtaining such 
vessels is a complicated one, due partly 
to the present organization of the 
French Government. The plans for 
the new vessels were drawn up dur- 
ing the war by the industry, when 
the lines were not actually in opera- 
tion and are subject to government 
approval. The government then, after 
all details of the arrangement are 
worked out, notifies the purchasing 


mission in the foreign country in- 
volved. After proper contact has been 
established with the firm involved, 
specifications of the builder must be 
returned through the same channels, 
and so on, ad infinitum. 

In the meantime, while negotiations 
are going on for purchasing new 
vessels outside France, some construc- 
tion is getting underway in French 
yards. For the most part, however, 
actual new production is awaiting 
clearing of the ways and materials. 
When the Germans departed in 
haste, all of the ships which were 
under construction were scuttled. 
Most of these have now been raised, 
and are in the process of completion. 
In the harbor at Marseille alone, 60 
such ships were sunk, most of them 
to form a barrier across the entrance 
to the harbor. 

Repairs to damaged vessels are also 
an important part of this drive de- 
signed to get all available tonnage 
in operation as quickly as possible. 
Repair of war damaged bottoms alone 
is occupying the full available ser- 
vices of several large firms. 

The steel industry in general is 
finding it difficult under the present 
scale of operations to be of any great 
assistance to the shipbuilders, with 
the omnipresent coal problems limit- 
ing the steel output. Marked im- 
provement in the general transport 
system of France is casing some prob- 
lems of material supply, noted par- 
ticularly within the past two months. 

The provisional government at the 
moment hopes that shipyards here 
will be able to produce about one 
million gross tons of new construc- 
tion during the next five years. With 
contracts already let for 300,000 gross 
tons in Britain, delivery to start dur- 
ing 1946, and 100,000 gross tons total 
placed in the yards of Belgium, 
Sweden and Denmark, contracts 
signed include 1,400,000 gross tons. 
Latest word here is that a representa- 
tive of the French Purchasing Mis- 
sion in America is currently negotiat- 
ing in U. S. and Canada for addi- 
tional tonnages, although there is n° 
indication here that contracts have 
been signed. 

Although the construction of C- 
and C-3 type cargo ships in America? 
yards during the war has stirred 
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a AND AIR haven't a chance against the 
metal of hydraulic and lubricating systems 
where Shell Tellus Oils have gone to work. 


The new Shell Tellus Oils are not designed 
to remove rust. They will not eliminate all exist- 
ing rusting conditions that may be present in 
your machines. But, where moisture is a factor, 
the new Shell Tellus Oils, because of the spe- 
cial rust inhibiting qualities built into them, af- 
ford unequalled protection against the forma- 
tion of rust. At the same time, moving parts are 
lubricated and protected against wear. 


In addition to helping prevent rust, Shell 
Tellus Oils have other valuable assets. For ex- 
ample, they have high oxidation stability. This 
prevents sludge, keeps viscosity uniform, and 


SHELL TELLUS OILS 





A protective 


Tellus Oils. 


enables the oil to shed moisture throughout 
long periods of service. 

Still another advantage of this oil is its high 
viscosity index, which prevents wide fluctua- 
tion in oil viscosity with varying temperatures. 

« * * 

Why not try this new-type oil? It is available 
in a number of grades, providing necessary Vis- 
cosity ranges for all normal applications. For 
details, get in touch with 
Shell Oil Company, In- 
corporated, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, 
New York; or 100 Bush 
Street, San Francisco 6, 
California. 





“film” over 


metal surfaces is formed 
by specially fortified Shell 
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considerable interest among operators 
here, high costs of their production 
will probably dictate the letting of 
contracts for Liberty type hulls with 
improved power units in their place. 
Operators here consider the C-2’s and 
the C-3’s to be the finest merchant 
vessels ever built, in tribute to the 
Maritime Commission which _has 
sponsored their construction. Pro- 
posed modification of the much 
slower Liberty’s would improve their 
speed and render them generally more 
suitable for the constant use of a 
merchant marine. 

Some experience has been gained 
here in the actual operation of 
Liberty ships since early this year, 
when the French Government char- 
tered several of this type from the 
War Shipping Administration. Voy- 
ages began early during the sum- 
mer. Shipping officials here foresee 
a possible profitable life for vessels 
of this type, that is the standard war- 
built Liberty, of about 6 to 7 yr of 
postwar business, depending upon the 
exact terms of freight charges. 

As in prewar years, operators in 
Europe are not considering at the 
moment the use of American ship- 
yards other than the elimination of 
the immediate tonnage problem, un- 
less some means can be achieved of 
matching the liberal credit terms 
offered in Britain. 

Vessels now on order are mostly 
cargo types, with some cargo-passen- 
ger types also included. There are 
no successors to the Normandie 
planned at the moment, and experts 
here doubt that there will ever be 
such. Current opinion smiles on 
ships of about 30,000 tons for the 
luxury passenger trade. 


EUROPEAN LETTER————————_————__ 


American Steel Co.'s 
Now Contacting Old 
European Customers 


Barcelona, Spain 


e © © According to news reaching here 
American steel company representa- 
tives are attempting to reestablish 
contact with major customers whom 
they served previous to the war. As 
one American official put it “Our 
salesmen are back on the road again.” 

The fact that these contacts are 
being made, however, does not mean 
that American steel companies have 
too much to sell in the way of steel 
items. According to reports from 
the United States inquiries from 
practically every European country 
are so heavy that they would tax a 
large part of American steel capacity. 
It is understood that actual satisfac- 
tion of European demand will be only 
a fraction of what customers on the 
continent would like. 

For instance, Spanish steel users 
are now in the process of attempting 
to place orders for steel with a value 
amounting close to $4 million. The 
inquiry includes among other things, 
about 8000 tons of steel sheet piling, 
32,000 tons of steel tubes, 1000 tons of 
miscellaneous steel castings, large 
tonnages of alloy steels, 2000 tons of 
tinplate, 14,000 tons of ship plate and 
large quantities of black sheets and 
steel hoops. 

The catch in fulfilling this order ac- 
cording to advices from the United 
States is the necessity to enter into a 
bartering arrangement with Spanish 
sources. Most of the larger steel com- 
panies are not equipped to carry out 
their contracts in this fashion. 





STARTS TO EXPORT: Now that the dock strike is over, Austin cars and vans 
which are now standing ready at Chiswick, England, will soon be on their 
way for Colombo, Sweden and Belgium. 
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It is believed, however, that with the 
heavy demand for steel on the conti- 
nent individual brokers in the United 
States will attempt to work out some 
arrangement whereby bartering can 
be carried on to a limited degree. In 
the meantime, many of the middle 
sized steel companies in the United 
States are allocating a small percent- 
age of their output for export. The 
larger companies, it is said, will sell 
as far as possible consistent with the 
proper clearance and the proper ex- 
change value those steel items such as, 
alloy steels and stainless steels for 
which the demand in the United States 
is now less than the supply. 

* + + 


_ The shortage of steel products is 
continuing in Portugal, Portuguese 
Colonies and other Colonies. The ex- 
tras for steel obtained outside the 
ordinary channels is still more than 
100 pet. The main center for this 
trade is Tangier, where also recently 
representatives of American com- 
panies have established distribution 
agencies. As there are no currency 
restrictions in Tangier, trade is facili- 
tated, although the exchange is quoted 
at the real value, not the official. For 
instance the pound sterling with 60 
pet discount, the French frane with 75 
pct based on the Swiss frane. 


* * * 


The efforts of Belgian manufactur- 
ers to restart export trading have not 
progressed. It has been reported, 
that numerous orders were booked, 
but the execution is as yet impossible 
due to shortage of coal, ores, steel, etc. 

* * * 


Now that the rest of the amount 
due to the purchase of the American- 
Spanish Telephone Co. has been paid 
earlier than planned, it is said at 
Madrid by the Banco de Exterior, that 
for the first quarter of 1946 Spain 
will be able to spend about $37 million 
for the purchase of American goods. 

* * * 


Sweden has signed contracts with a 
group of about 20 Spanish importers 
for distribution of steel tubes, cast 
steel, material for production of rail- 
way material, tool steel and alloy 
steel corresponding to a value of $1,- 
837,000 for shipment up to Mar. 31, 
1946. Prices are higher than those for 
American products. 


* * * 


The production of steel tubes in 
Spain will be increased to the extent of 
4,600 tons annually by putting into 
production a new plant at S.A. de 
Altos Hornos de Viscaya. Tubes will 
be of diameters above 6 in. 
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RAPID AND ACCURATE PERFORMANCE 
OF CRITICAL FINISHING OPERATIONS 


PRECISION and BALANCE mark the Illinois Die Filing 
Machine which is designed to save time and do a 

superior job on finishing intricate die shapes. Convenient and 
adaptable, it is built with extreme precision and 

durability. Working parts are hardened and ground for 
accuracy and long life. Automatic forced feed lubrication 
reduces wear to a minimum. The Illinois Die Filing 

Machine relieves tedious hand filing of intricate shapes 

and assures greater accuracy at lower cost. 

Write for descriptive literature, today! 


Overnight to Ali America... From the Hub of 
Air Transportation. 
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ALFRED B. EGAN, manager sales, 
Reinforcing Products Div., Sheffield 
Steel Corp. 


¢ Alfred B. Egan has been appointed 
to the position of manager sales, Re- 
inforcing Products Div., Sheffield Steel 
Corp., Kansas City. Mr. Egan has 
been with Sheffield for 16 yr. For a 
greater part of this time he was in 
charge of the Des Moines office. 


© J. E. McFate has been appointed 
sales representative in Michigan for 
the Sawhill Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa. He 
will devote full time to Sawhill pre- 
fabricated pipe and other Sawhill 
tubular products. 


® Nathaniel Warshaw, long known as 
a specialist and a consulting engineer 
in materials handling equipment, has 
joined Market Forge Co., Everett, 
Mass. 


® James B. Rosser has been elected 
vice-president in charge of eastern 
sales of railroad equipment by Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co. He will 
make his headquarters in New York 
City. Mr. Rosser has been with Pull- 
man-Standard for 17 yr, starting in 
the engineering dept. at its Pullman 
car works in Chicago. He became a 
company sales agent in 1937, and two 
years ago was named administrative 
assistant to the president. 


® Thomas M. Rodgers has joined the 
field forces of the Hanson-Van Winkle- 
‘Munning Co., Matawan, N. J., and will 
work on the development and market- 
ing of new processes offered by the 
company for the electroplating indus- 
try. Mr. Rodgers has had broad ex- 
perience in metal finishing. After a 
training course in the laboratories and 
factory at Matawan, he has been as- 
signed to the field with headquarters 
at Philadelphia. 
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© C. E. Krause, secretary of the Mas- 
sey-Harris Co., Racine, Wis., has been 
appointed manager of supply and con- 
trol. He will supervise the following 
departments: purchasing; repair sales; 
repair shipping and warehouse; ma- 
chine shipping and warehouse; export 
shipping. He has been in the farm 
implement manufacturing business 
since 1904, C. P. Milne, manager of 
the tank plant, has been made general 
works manager of the Massey-Harris 
plants in Racine, Wis., and Batavia, 
N. Y. He will continue as manager 
of the Tank Div. His business career 
began with the company in 1919. 


® Sidney Oldberg has been appointed 
executive engineer of the Eaton Mfg. 
Co., Wilcox-Rich Div., Cleveland. Carl 
Voorhies, research engineer, has been 
placed in charge of the division’s 
new product development projects. 


® Richard B. Kropf, metallurgist, and 
formerly district manager of the Cop- 
perweld Steel Co., Hartford, has join- 
ed International Nickel Co., Inc., and 
will be in charge of the new Cincin- 
nati technical section of the Develop- 
ment & Research Div. and will fur- 
nish technical assistance to industry 
in southwestern Ohio, the southern 
half of Indiana, and Kentucky. Before 
becoming associated with Copperweld 
Steel in 1941, he was with Republic 
Steel Corp. at S. Chicago for 6 yr, 
Globe Steel Tubes Co. at Milwaukee 
for 2 yr, and A. O. Smith Corp. in 
Milwaukee. 


® Harry E. Conrad has been appointed 
executive secretary of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers, Detroit. 


® Walter E. Schott has been elected 
a director of the Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Co. and its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries, Cleveland Pneumatic Aerol, 
Inc., in Euclid, Ohio, and Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
in Toronto, Ont. Harold C. Schott 
has been made a director and vice- 
president. Wendell A. Falsgraf, Harry 
C. Burns, and C. Harris were elected 
to the board. 


® Walton D. Lynch, vice-president of 
the National Folding Box Co., New 
Haven, Conn., has been re-elected 
president of the Packaging Institute, 
New York, and Maj. Albin Dearing 
has been named executive head of 
the Institute. 





RALPH E. KRAMER, vice-president 
in charge of sales, Hammond Iron 
Works. 


© Ralph E. Kramer has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa. 
Mr. Kramer brings to Hammond Iron 
Works 23 yr of diversified export and 
domestic industrial experience in min- 
ing, construction, engineering and de- 
velopment. 


® Ernest G. Jarvis, president of 
Niagara Falls Smelting & Refining 
Corp., has assumed the office of act- 
ing president of Continental Indus- 
tries, Inc., New York, and Continental 
Services, Inc., its managerial affiliate. 
The action was taken in view of the 
sudden death of Chester A. Bolles, 
whose plane crashed in the Hudson 
River recently. The elevation of Mr. 
Jarvis to the top executive post has 
been followed by the election of 
James G. Murray, Jr. as first vice- 
president. Mr. Murray had been a 
vice-president of the Continental group 
for some time. 


e J. L. Singleton has been appointed 
manager for the 60 district offices of 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.’s Gen- 
eral Machinery Div.’s sales dept. Mr. 
Singleton, who joined Allis-Chalmers 
in 1926, was assistant manager of the 
steam turbine dept. prior to his ap- 
pointment. 


© H. C. McCaslin has been elected 
vice-president and a director of Kaiser- 
Fraser Corp., Willow Run, Mich., and 
will be in charge of engineering on 
the new Kaiser automobile going into 
production next year. He is also di- 
recting engineering of the Fraser 
automobile. Edgar Kaiser, eldest son 
of Henry J. Kaiser, has been elected 
a member and vice-chairman of the 
Kaiser-Fraser board. 
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JOHN R. HERTZLER, vice-president, 
York Corp. 





® John R. Hertzler has been elected 
vice-president of York Corp., York, 
Pa. Mr. Hertzler has spent his entire 
business career with York Corp. In 
1942 he accepted a commission in the 
U. S. Navy and was recently released 
to inactive duty. 


e G. S. Myers has been appointed a 
member of the chemical engineering 
staff of Eshelman & Potter, combus- 
tion and chemical engineers, of Birm- 
ingham and Charlotte, N. C. As ser- 
vice engineer, Mr. Myers’ work will 
involve both Hagan combustion con- 
trol and Hall Laboratories water con- 
ditioning in southern areas, including 
the marine field. 


® Maj. John T. Llewellyn, II, has re- 
turned to serve actively as vice-pres- 
ident of Chicago Malleable Castings 
Co. and Allied Steel Castings Co., 
Chicago. 


® Beale E. Poste, for 9 yr president 
and general manager of the Columbus 
Bolt Works Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
directors. Robert M. Rex has been 
elevated from the office of vice-presi- 
dent to the position of president and 
general manager. William A. Carlile, 
Jr., who for 5 yr held the post of gen- 
eral manager of sales, has been elect- 
ed to the position of vice-president. 
W. Ray Speer, formerly the counsel 
and director of industrial relations, 
has been elevated to vice-president for 
industrial relations. J. Luke Hoffman, 
in charge of the company’s Detroit 
office, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of branch sales; and Howard R. 
Rusk has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the company. 





© Harold C. Norman has been named 
vice-president and general manager 
and elected to the board of directors 
of the Hein-Werner Motor Parts Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., and Robert J. Raht 
has been appointed sales manager. 


® William C. Heath, president of the 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, has 
been re-elected a director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago to serve 
for 3 yr. 


© James Donnelly, formerly sales 
manager of the Smithway Gas Water 
Heater Div. of the A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, has been appointed prod- 
uct supervisor of the Water Heater 
Div. to succeed J. E. Woodall, who re- 
signed because of ill health. 


® Maxwell Rather, manager of the 
eastern district of the Johnson Service 
Co., Milwaukee, has been elected a 
vice-president of the firm and will con- 
tinue to be in charge of the firm’s 
New York office. 


© Otto H. Kessler, Jr., former assist- 
ant secretary, has been elected secre- 
tary and a director of the Stolper 
Steel Products Corp., Milwaukee. 


® Harold E. Fuller, sales manager 
and secretary of the Norcor Mfg. Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., has resigned to be- 
come president of the Roberts Num- 
bering Machine Co., Brooklyn. 


© John E. Nipar has been appointed 
manager of sales and distribution for 
powdered metals and powder metal- 
lurgy parts of the Keystone Alloys 
Co., Derry, Pa. Mr. Nipar was for- 
merly employed in the metallurgical 
dept. of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co. 
at Homestead, Pa., and was, until his 
recent appointment, assistant to the 
general manager of Keystone Alloys 
Co. 


® George L. Green has been recently 
appointed vice-president of H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, and sub- 
sidiaries. 


® Robert F. Brown has been elected 
chairman of the Detroit chapter, Ma- 
chinery Dealers National Assn. Jack 
Green has been re-elected secretary. 


® Nelson R. Zicherman has joined 
Globe Lighting Products Co., Brook- 
lyn, as purchasing agent. He will be 
in charge of the buying of all the 
company’s materials and equipment. 
Mr. Zicherman comes to the Globe or- 
ganization from an executive and ad- 
ministrative post with the U. S. Dept. 
of Justice. 
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BERT J. AAMODT, manager of in- 
dustrial sales, National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co. 


© Bert J. Aamodt has been advanced 
to manager of industrial sales for 
the Chicago and Melrose Park, IIL, 
works of National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Cleveland. His duties 
will cover both malleable and steel 
lines. Roy C. Hobson, specialty devel- 
opment engincer at the compary’s 
Sharon, Pa. works, has been transfer- 
red to Chicago as assistant manager 
of industrial sales. 


® Richard P. Ballou has been appoint- 
ed chief engineer of Federal Electric 
Products Co., Newark, N. J. Identified 
with the clectrical industry for the 
past 25 yr, Mr. Ballou’s background 
includes affiliations with the Donegan 
Electric Co., Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, and the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. 


® Robert D. Winkelmeyer has been 
appointed chief product engineer of 
the Wade Electric Products Co., 
Sturgis, Mich. Mr. Winkelmeyer was 
formerly with the General Motors or- 
ganization, recently serving as chief 
product engineer of the Eastern Air- 
Craft Div. Bloomfield, N. J. 


® George H. Aupperl, having return- 
ed from India where he was sent by 
Washington in 1942 as an iron roll 
technician to help keep the rolling 
mills supplied with rolls, has joined 
the staff of the Ohio Steel Foundry 
Co., Lima, Ohio, in a like position. 


® George E. Diamond has been clect- 
ed treasurer of the Washington Stcel 
Corp., Washington, Pa. Mr. Diamond 
formerly was comptroller of the Jes- 
sop Stee] Co., Washington. 
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¢ J. Edward Bemiller has been ap- 
pointed chief technician and superin- 
tendent of the plating dept. of the 
Hanover Wire Cloth Co., Hanover, Pa. 
Mr. Bemiller has been associated with 
the firm for 23 yr and was previously 
foreman of the department. 


© W. J. Gallana has been appointed 
manager of alloy sales of E. J. Lavino 
& Co., with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, effective Jan. 1, 1946. Mr. 
Gallana has been with Rogers Brown- 
Lavino Co. since its origin in 1931, 
and will retain his present status as 
vice-president of that company. 


® Samuel G. Baker has been appoint- 
ed assistant general manager of the 
electrochemicals dept. of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. Milton Kutz, who has been act- 
ing assistant general manager, be- 
comes a special assistant to F. S. 
MacGregor, general manager. 


© Fred A. Jackle, works manager of 
the Chase Metal Works & Chase 
Rolling Mill plants, has been elected 
a vice-president of the Chase Brass 
& Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn. Mr. 
Jackle will act as a special consultant 
on the staff of Richard D. Ely, vice- 
president in charge of production. 
Walter L. Smith, manager of the 
Cleveland plant of the Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., has been promoted to the 
position of works manager of the 
Metal Works and Rolling Mill plants 
in Waterbury, succeeding Mr. Jackle. 
Mr. Smith is expected to be in Water- 
bury soon after the first of the year, 
and until that time, Mr. Jackle will 
continue to act as works manager in 
addition to his new duties. 


© Com. George Gellhorn, released to 
inactive status, has returned to resume 
his position as export manager of 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


© Valentine B. Schupp, 59, former 
secretary and manager of the old 
Sizer Forge Co. in Buffalo, died Nov. 
19. He had been a partner in the 
forging and casting firm of Schupp & 
Mansfield for the last 15 yr. 


© Albert P. McCulloch, 69, pioneer in 
the manufacture of automobile parts 
and president of the McCulloch Mfg. 
Co., S. Boston, died suddenly in 
Alabama Nov. 21. 


© Joseph Tomlinson; who before his 
retirement several years ago was 
head of the turbine dept. of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., died at 
his home in Danvers, Mass., Nov. 21. 
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JOHN D. DALE, president, Charles 
Hardy, Inc., and Hardy Metallurgi- 
cal Co. 


@ John D. Dale has been elected pres- 
ident of the metal and chemical firms 
of Charles Hardy, Inc., and its asso- 
ciated research organization, Hardy 
Metallurgical Co., New York. Mr. 
Dale, who had been vice-president and 
director of Charles Hardy, Inc., and a 
director of Hardy Metallurgical Co. 


since 1940, was released from active 


duty with the Army recently. He suc- 
ceeds the late Charles Hardy. 


© Howard E. Smith has been appoint- 
ed district sales manager of the Cleve- 
land district of the Atlas Fence Co., 
Philadelphia, with new offices located 
at Public Square Bldg., Cleveland. 
Robert F. Bole has been named gen- 
eral manager in charge of manufac- 
turing of the company; Richard V. 
Lyon, purchasing agent in Philadel- 
phia; G. Parker Huyler, district sales 
manager of the Newark, N. J. office; 
and George J. Hanhauser, general 
manager in charge of manufacturing 
for the Fab-Weld Corp., Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY... 


® Daniel J. Dwyer, 63, district sales 
manager of the Globe Automatic 
Sprinkler Co., Buffalo, died Nov. 19. 
He had been associated with the con- 
cern for 30 yr. 


@ Joseph Michaels, 73, co-founder and 
chairman of the board of Hyman- 
Michaels Co., Chicago, died’ Nov. 21 
following a long period of: ill health. 
He was president of the firm for over 
25 yr until becoming chairman of the 
board 3 yr ago. 





¢ 


@® Miss Molly Rosen, vice-president 
and manager of Concord’s affiliates, 
J. B. Kendall Co. of Washingon, 
D. C., and J. B. Kendall, Inc. of Nor- 
folk, Va., is returning to New York 
in January 1946 to act as assistant to 
the president of Concord Steel Corp, 
and Concord Export-Import Corp. 
While relinquishing her duties as man- 
ager of the J. B. Kendall companies, 
she will remain vice-president of both 
companies. 


e Alexander Cromwell, vice-president 
of Johns-Manville Corp., New York, 
has been appointed production man- 
ager of the company’s 14 United 
States factories. 





® Richard A. Storm, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent, industrial rela- 
tions, at the Fairfield Steel works of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, has been appointed 
director of the company’s Manpower 
Utilization Div. 


® Lewis M. Smith, director of public 
relations for the Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham, has been elected a vice- 
president. 


e Arthur A. Levison has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Blaw- 
Knox Div. in charge of the construc- 
tion equipment dept. of the Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Levison 
has been associated with the company 
since 1923 and is widely known in the 
highway construction field. 


® Dr. W. R. Lankford, Jr. has been 
appointed development engineer in 
the research and technology dept. of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, U. S. Steel subsidiary. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. J. R. Low, Jr., who has been 
appointed head of the Dept. of 
Metallurgy at Penn State College. 
Dr. Low will continue with the Car- 
negie-Illinois Research Div. as a con- 
sultant. 

® Harry B. Segar, 43, manufacturers’ 
representative of several radio and 
airplane companies in Buffalo, died 
Nov. 22. He was a member of the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers Rep- 
resentatives. 


® Charles S. Davis, 83, president of 
the William B. Pierce Co., Buffalo, 
manufacturers of small power tools, 
died Nov. 21. 


® George W. Carson, 45, pit foreman 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s No. | 
open hearth at Lackawanna, N. Y. 
died Nov. 20. He had been at the 
Lackawanna works for 28 yr. 
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A Built-In Feature of Every 
Fairbanks-Morse Scale 


Every possible step is taken to 
assure users maximum life from 


Fairbanks-Morse Scales. 


Only the finest materials and 
skilled craftsmanship are em- 
ployed. Down to the most minute 
part, precision is a jealously- 


guarded tradition. 


These high standards, plus 


sound engineering and modern 


Service 


production and inspection facili- 
ties, combine to produce weigh- 
ing machines of unsurpassed ac- 


curacy and endurance. 


That’s why you'll find Fairbanks- 
Morse Scales an accepted stand- 
ard of reliability throughout the 
business world. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, 


Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A-name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES ~- DIESEL ENGINES + GENERATORS - MOTORS + PUMPS - SCALES 
STOKERS + RAILROAD MOTOR CARS AND STANDPIPES + FARM EQUIPMENT 
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Dear Editor: 


PRECISION CASTING 
Sir: 
Could you send me any recent arti- 


cles that appeared in your magazine 
on precision castings? 


R. L. DOELMAN, 
Sand Technician 
Harry W. Dietert Co., 
Detroit 4 


@ We have a booklet composed of nine 
articles on precision casting entitled "Pre- 
cision Casting—Lost Wax Process," and it 
sells at 60¢ per copy.—Ed. 





ARC WELDING ELECTRODES 
Sir: 

We understand that there appeared 
in your magazine a comparison in list 
form of the various are welding elec- 
trodes in current use. We have been 
unable to locate this technical article 
and wonder if vou could assist us. We 
are interested in seeing a table show- 
ing the comparative merits of arc 
welding rod. 


M. LUSCOMBE 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal 
@ We are forwarding a copy of the re- 
print “Comparable Arc Weldina Elec- 
trodes," which appeared in the May 13, 
1943 issue. The cost of this reprint is I5¢. 


75 mm GUN 
Sir: 

Referring to the .57 and .75 mm 
gun in a paragraph on np. 76 of the 
Nov. 1 issue, I saw the .75 mm gun in 
a museum many years ago and cart- 
ridges for it also which would shoot. 
The claims for the .75 mm. as stated, 
are entirely too modest. This ancient 
piece could be carried with ease in a 
pocket. It just goes to show that 
many new things are not so new. 


CHTARLES C. FINN 


John Finn Metal Works, 
Seattle 99 


@ Decimals are devilish contraptions— 
they're always getting in the wrong spot. 


MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILLING 
Sir: 

Enclosed find 45¢. Please send three 
copies of “Time Allowances for Mul- 
tiple Spindle Drilling” from the May 
81 issue, which I understand are 15¢ 
each. 


PHILIP BERNSTEIN 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven 4, Conn. 


@ Reprints have been mailed.—Ed. 
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CEILING PRICE 
Sir: 

We are about to put on the market 
a considerable quantity of heavy ma- 
chinery for scrapping. There will be 
some parts of steel, but essentially 
this machinery will be heavy break- 
able cast iron. You have not been ac- 
customed of late to publish the ceiling 
prices and we would like to know what 
the ceiling price is on this class of 
scrap loaded on cars at Proctor, Vt. 

H. C. PRATT, 
Purchasing Agent 

Vermont Marble Co., 
Proctor, Vt. 
@ Cast scrap throughout the country is 
scarce and selling at ceilings at the pres- 
ent time, although there is some possibility 
that within the near future the cast scrap 
market may become easier. In the Nov. 28 
issue we showed the ceiling dealers’ buying 
price for cast machinery scrap at Boston to 
be $21 to $23.51 per gross ton for truck 
delivery to foundry. From this you would 
have to figure on the deduction required 
for freight from Proctor to Boston.—Ed. 





UNIKEL 
Sir: 

I would appreciate any information 
available on “Unikel” which was men- 


tioned on the News Front page of the 
Nov. 1 issue. 


C. EDDISON, 
Chemical Engineering Section 


Radio Corn. of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


@ We are sorry to be unable to throw any 
further light on the product “Unikel" which 
was used as a rust preventive and antioxi- 
dant by the Russions in reclaiming captured 
enemy materiel. This item was picked up 
from foreign sources and we have not been 
able to develop further information.—Ed. 





BRITISH EN SPECIFICATIONS 
Sir: 

We are interested in receiving sev- 
eral copies of the article “British EN 
Alloy Specifications,” which appeared 
in the Nov. 15 issue. 

T. J. ZUKOWSRI, 


Production Metallurgist 


Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., 
Baltimore $ 


@ Tear sheets have been forwarded.—Ed. 





PLASTIC COATING PROTECTION 
Sir: 

Kindly send a copy of “Plastic Coat- 
ings Protect Carbide Tipped Tools,” 
by Bernard Gould, appearing in the 
June 14 issue. 


T. R. ZENK, 
Purchasing Agent 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. 


@ Tear sheets have been mailed.—Ed. 


METAL FINISHING 
Sir: 

Enclosed please find $1.00 to cover 
the cost of two reprints of “Metals, 
Finishes, and Finishing Processes,” 
by Edward Engel. 


GILBERTA G. TORREY 


HE. I. du Pont de Nemours € Co., 
Cleveland 15 


@ Reprints have been forwarded.—Ed. 
MACHINABLE WELDING ROD 


Sir: 

Will you please send us the trade 
name or the manufacturer’s name of 
the machinable welding rod mentioned 
on the News Front page of Nov. 15 
issue. Can this rod be applied with 
an electric arc? 








A. V. MARTENS 
Pekin Foundry € Mfg. Co., 
Pekin, Iii. 
@ The name of the welding rod for produc- 
ing machinable welds on cast iron is Ni- 
Rod, and this is produced by the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. This rod is designed for 
arc welding. You will find an article de- 
scribing it in detail, starting on p. 122 of 
that issue —Ed. 


MEASURING DISTORTION 
Sir: 

We are interested in the article 
“Photo-Grid Techniques for Measur- 
ing Distortion” on p. 78 of the Nov. 8 
issue. Could we have tear sheets cov- 
ering the article? This appears to be 
a very useful technique and it is my 
belief that it will be very helpful in 
some of our special testing work. 


WALTER J. BROOKING, 
Director of Testing 4 Research 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
Peoria, Ill. 


© Tear sheets have been mailed.—Ed. 


COMPARABLE TOOL STEELS 
Sir: 

Will you kindly send us a reprint 
of your “Chart of Comparable Tool 
Steels” appearing in the Feb. 1 issue. 


E. J. GILMORE, 
Engineering Dept. 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., 
Cleveland 10 


@ The cost of this chart is I5¢ a copy.—Ed. 


MOISTURE DETERMINATION 
Sir: 

Referring to the article “Determi- 
nation of Moisture in Electrode Coat- 
ings” by G. Haim in your May 17 
issue, I would appreciate your advis- 
ing us of any information which you 
may have available relative to the 
functioning and operation of the elec- 
trode moisture content determination 
equipment. 








R. O. RREVER, 
Materials Engineer 


U. 8. Naval Drydocks, 
Pasadena, Calif, 


@ There was an earlier article on this sub- 
ject which appeared in the June |, 1944 
issue entitled "Control of Moisture in Elec- 
trode Coatings.” We are forwarding tear 
sheets.—Ed. 








WHEN IT 


‘Back of the many unusual springs made 
by Muehlhausen is this compression spring which 


serves as an extension spring—designed for appli- 
cations requiring an unusually high factor of 
safety. Interlocking drawbars— passing through 
the spring and looping around opposite ends— 


IS EXTENDED 


absorb the pulling force by compression instead 
of extension, and prevent a total separation of 
the suspended parts, should an extreme over- 
load cause spring breakage. 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 


Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
817 Michigan Avenue, Logansport, Indiana 
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This Industrial Week .. 


¢ Labor Peace Plan Gets Cold Reception 
¢ Steel-Wage Fracas to Be Long Affair 
¢ Ingot Rate Is Unchanged at 83 Pct 


HILE President Truman’s suggestion for cur- 
ing the nation’s strikes and wage controversies 


may bear some fruit on a long-term basis, it 
has satisfied neither industry nor labor for the im- 
mediate or near future. Management will be dissatis- 
fied because its idea of legislation encompassed putting 
the unions on the same plane as industry so far as 
legality of operations and acts are concerned. The 
union on the other hand has consistently shied clear 
of any legislation because it has felt that the only 
weapon it had for obtaining its demands was the right 
to strike. 

Furthermore, with the war over and with recon- 
version on its way both management and labor have 
felt that now is the time to test each other’s strength 
so that in the future the road will not be so rough. For 
these reasons it is probable that the steel strike threat 
is just as great this week as it was last week—prob- 
ably more so in view of the resounding vote of confi- 
dence which the steel workers gave their union in sup- 
porting a strike vote on the basis of four to one. 

There had been no doubt that the union would win 
the strike vote clection, but there were many in the 
industry who had felt the vote would be somewhat 
closer than it was. To believe that the steel workers 
union with such a vote behind it would retreat from 
its militant demand for a $2-a-day increase is not to 
know the history of this organization. 

On the other hand the dilly-dallying over the steel 
price negotiations for the past several months which 
resulted in a denial of higher prices has put steel man- 
agement in no frame of mind to tag along with the 
fact finding board. As far as the steel industry is con- 
cerned, the OPA “has been fact finding” it since the 
war started, with the result that price advances have 
been so few that most companies are claiming a loss on 
70 pet of the steel products produced. 


ESPITE the intervention of the President into 
the labor crisis, there is no reason to believe that 

the steel-wage controversy will not be a serious, de- 
cisive and long-drawn-out affair. A strike could be 
serious for the workers in loss of pay but on the other 
hand the pressure from steel consumers who are at- 
tempting to get back to normal would be terrific upon 
the various steel companies. 

Continued high steel order levels this week have 
filled many mill schedules as far into the future as 
steel companies wish to go. It is now probable that 
orders for many products will soon be accepted only 
on an if-and-when basis, which was the case during the 
confused period after VJ-day. 

General Motors this week suspended delivery of 
steel orders that were placed with various steel firms. 
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Contrary to expectations the strike at G.M. plants has 
not permitted the carrying out of the original plan 
to stock the steel. 

With the automobile manufacturers on strike, 
there is not expected to be any easing of flat-rolled 
demand, but there may be a shifting of emphasis on 
production to take care of the extremely heavy struc- 
tural steel requirements. Practically all structural fab- 
ricators are turning down business because of their 
inability to obtain reasonable deliveries. 

Despite optimistic reports from Washington there 
are indications that reconversion throughout the coun- 
try is not yet out of low gear. Pressure for deliveries, 
one sales office indicates, is not as great for steel for 
immediate use as for material scheduled to be delivered 
30 to 45 days from now. With deliveries running a 
month or more behind actual promises attempts by 
consumers are being made to “move up front” in the 
long waiting line. 


AILROAD car builders are being hard put to keep 
steel flowing to their shops in sufficient quantities 
to maintain desired rates of operation. Car inquiries, 
however, have declined recently. Foreign inquiries 
are still appearing with builders bidding on up to 
1000 40-ton dump cars for Russia, 50 20-ton gondolas 
and 50 all steel 20-ton box cars for India, and a sub- 
stantial number of cars for the Netherland Govern- 
ment. Pressed Steel Car Co. has booked 200 30-ton box 
cars for a Brazilian railroad. 

The immediate extension of a few pipelines in 
this country and considerable pipeline fabrication for 
foreign countries, notably Arabia and Russia, was 
disclosed this week when a large welded pipe fabrica- 
tor asked for approximately 500,000 tons of plates to 
be delivered over the next 12 months. While none of 
this business is considered new orders, request for the 
entire production of one specific plate mill over the 
next 12-month period indicates that the company 
wishes to be sure of its source of supply. 

Tinplate production is gradually increasing and 
a better box car situation is reported from the Mid- 
west. Electrolytic tinning lines are still running far 
below capacity, however. There has been no change 
in the pressure from tinplate users to have the mill 
ship as much stored tinplate as possible. 

Steel output this week is unchanged at 83 pct of 
rated capacity. This lack of change substantiates the 
general opinion that because of lower pig iron sup- 
plies the rate cannot rise much if any higher than cur- 
rent output. Several blast furnaces are still out of op- 
eration as a direct result of strike fears. On the other 
hand this situation has caused the scrap market to be- 
come tighter than at any time for many months. 

















* HO HUM—-4. I. Case Co., farm equipment manufactur- 
ers, which received notice from the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) that a strike was in the offing, countered with a 
statement that it was planning to distribute a bonus of $1,- 
200,000 among workers regularly on the job between Oct. 31 
and Dec. 20. A union leader said the strike probably would 
be withheld until after Dec. 20, 


* RAILROADS LOSE FREIGHT RATE BATTLE— 
Three Minnesota traffic groups and the Western Truck Line 
Committee lost a battle to suspend iron and steel carload 
freight rates from points in Illinois and Western Trunk Line 
territory to Iowa, Minnesota, upper Michigan, Missouri and 
Wisconsin in an Interstate Commerce Commission decision 
last week on I and S Docket Number 5269. The petition by 
the traffic groups had contended that the Commission erred 

































tons. This compares with 138,727 tons for the preceding 
month, and 80,521 tons for October 1944. October shipments 
for bridge and building construction were 62,147 tons as 
compared with 61,554 tons for the same month last year. 
The reported tonnage available for future fabrication at Oct. 
31 has increased to 282,826 tons. 


® CANADIAN FREIGHT CAR AWARD — Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. has placed an order for 500 automobile 
freight cars with the National Steel Car Corp., Hamilton, 
the first order of this type placed since 1941. Of the total 
100 cars will be equipped with special loading devices. 


® PIG IRON SUPPLIES—The shutdown of blast furnaces 
during the recent coal strike a few months ago has had the 
predicted result of a shortage for steelmaking iron. Many 
























aS in failing to give proper weight to existing and potential furnaces taken off at the time of the strike were immediately 
in water competition and in relating the new rates to the class ePaired but were not brought back into production because 
rate structure due to be scrapped. o: the possibility of a steel strike. After having gone 
a through costly maintenance and repair operaticns, steel pro- 
e ¢ PRICE INCREASE RULING—Price increases should duction men felt that with a strike impending it would be 
’ ° ° ee ‘ : : . . 
* be granted only in individual cases where necessary “to foolish to bring some of these furnaces into operation only 
F maintain generally fair and equitable prices or to avoid hard- to have them shutdown again within a short period. The 
mn ship in pending reconversion,” Stabilization Administrator net result has been that current steel ingot output cannot 
C- John C. Collett advised CPA in a directive filed Nov. 28. A climb much higher as long as the output of pig iron con- 
b- ruling had been requested concerning the application of re- _tinues at present levels. 
. conversion and other pricing formulas where current cost ; 
increases resulting from greater materials costs or approved * FORD’S BRAZILIAN RUBBER PLANT—The Ford 
wage increases should either be compensated for automa- Motor Co. is considering proposals made by the Brazilian 
re tically by higher ceiling prices or only where it was deter- Government for acquisition of the 3,500,000-acre Ford rub- 
” mined that the increased costs could not be absorbed. Mr. ¢T Plantation in the State of Para. It was reported before 
. Collett termed any procedure to grant automatic increases the war that crude rubber from this plantation and others 
ce as inconsistent with the government stabilization program. ™ ig re ne agp! ag 20 at “ig the requirements 
of the Ford tire plant, since dismantled. 
1d * CANADA GETS RUSSIAN ORDER — Dr. Vadim 
. Krapivin, consulting engineer to the Government of Russia * SURPLUS BARBED WIRE PRICE — A retail price 
announced that the Soviet has placed an order with Ca- Ciling of $4.85 per roll of 80 rods has been established on 
y nadian Westinghouse Co., Hamilton, for $3,000,000 worth of | "¢W barbed wire declared surplus by the armed forces to be 
1e electrical equipment. He stated that the new equipment is sold for civilian use beginning Dec. 15, OPA announced 
to be used in connection with an aluminum plant to be Nov. 30. This ceiling, as well as other ceilings established for 
erected in Russia. The location of the new plant has not Sales at wholesale levels, applies to galvanized steel wire, 
yet been determined. type A, 12% in. gage, two strand, with 4.4 in. spacing. Ap- 
p proximately 66,000 rolls of this barbed wire are now located 
8 ® STRUCTURAL AWARDS—The American Institute of | in San Francisco and New York and will be sold in civilian 
s, Steel Construction, Inc., says that the October bookings of channels by regional offices of the RFC. Each roll must be 
- fabricated structural steel for bridge and building construc- tagged with the retail ceiling price when offered for sale 
| tion reported by members of the industry, totaled 104,285 at retail. 
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HERE’S rue Brae Mla aud tlow 
o ALLEGHENY METAL 


* ALLEGHENY METAL, the 
time-tested stainless steel, 
is produced in types and 
grades to meet any ordi- 
nary or special requirement, 
and in all necessary forms 
and shapes—backed by any 
needed assistance from our 


Technical or Research Staffs. 


* Allegheny Metal is also 
handled and carried in stock 


by all Ryerson warehouses. 


Seems oe 
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LL the various commercial 
grades of stainless steel have 
reason and meaning. Here’s the 
data you need to match up the 
proper grade of Allegheny Metal 
with the product whose efficiency, 


appearance or service life you want 


to improve . . . the problem of cor- 
rosion and heat resistance, sanita- 
tion or maintenance you want to 
solve... the methods of fabrication 
you need to use. You'll find this 
new 100-page Handbook an inval- 
uable mine of handy information 


wule for i Coe Foy. e « Addrass Dept. 14-46 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION - General Offices, Brackenridge, Po. 
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W ashington 
e @ @ Declaring that the purpose is 
to increase produccion and in recog- 
nition of the extreme difficulty of a 
multiple preducer to obtain adjust- 
ments under existing wartime provi- 
sion, OPA Deputy Administrator 
Jerome M. Ney has announced that 
a new postwar pricing for industrial 
machinery and a number of allied 
products will be announced soon and 
made effective Dec. 11. 

Under the new pricing plan ap- 
plications for individual company 
adjustments can be made for machin- 
ery, machine tools, parts, machinery 
services, farm equipment, ferrous 
forgings, wire and cable and plastic 
products. The wage-price policy re- 
cently announced by President Tru- 
man, along with such directives as 
may be issued by the Office of Stabi- 
lization Administration will be ad- 
hered to in determining allowable 
costs. 

Resellers of the affected products 
will have new maximum prices or 
methods of setting maximum prices 
as they are established under a sup- 
plementary order, replacing war- 
time adjustments based on current 
costs and profits. Retail ceilings of 
the few products that are sold to 
consumers will generally be held to 
1942 levels. More recently, some ad- 
justments for reconverting machinery 
manufacturers have been made by 
projecting prewar costs to a current 
basis. 

Mr. Ney said that the adjustments 
received will be comparable with 
those provided in the reconversion 
orders. Overall adjustments based on 
an applicant’s overall profit and loss 
statement will be more liberal than 
line-of-product or individual item 
adjustments because, Mr. Ney point- 
ed out, OPA expects losses on single 
items to be balanced off by profits 
on other items of a manufacturer’s 
line. 

The Deputy Administrator said 
that the most important change 
made by the coming action is the 
elimination of the use of the machin- 
ery manufacturer’s current overall 
profits position as a test of qualifica- 
tion for adjustment. Previously, the 
amount of adjustment granted de- 
pended on a comparison of the ap- 
plicant’s current profits with his 
1936 to 1939 profits adjusted for in- 





NEWS OF INDUSTRY 


Announces New Postwar Price Policy For Machinery 


creased investment since this period. 

For example, Mr. Ney explained, 
if the Jones Co.’s current profits 
were $2,000,000 compared with $500,- 
000 in the base period, the company 
would receive relief only to the ex- 
tent of factory costs on any machin- 
ery products for which relief was 
requested. If Jones’ current profits 
were $700,000 he would receive ad- 
justment for any machinery items 
not in excess of total costs, including 


What? More of It 


Washington 


@ © © Surplus disposal is in for 
another jolt. Surplus Adminis- 
trator Symington who favors 
transfer of the disposal func- 
tions now administered by RFC 
to the policy making SPA is 
expected to come out with a 
blast against the divided set-up. 
Bickering and procrastination 
between the two agencies has in 
many instances seriously retard- 
ed disposals. Political pressure 
brought to bear on both agen- 
cies has in some instance pro- 
duced sharp cleavages. Should 
his ultimatum be rejected, Mr. 
Symington will pass from the 
Washington scene and RFC ma 
inherit what is left of the polli- 
cy-making functions. 





general administrative and selling 
expense. If his current profits were 
less than $500,000 Jones would re- 
ceive current total costs plus a 
reasonable margin of profit. 


Under the present adjustment 
basis, the applicant would be en- 
titled to (1) factory costs; (2) total 
costs or (3) costs plus a profit mar- 
gin, depending upon whether he 
applies for adjustment on individual 
items, a line of products or al] the 
machinery items covered by the 
order. 

The two basic methods for handling 
applications for the three types of 
adjustments—overall, divisional and 
individual item—will be whether or 
not the applicant can qualify under 
the regulation as having recent 
normal] operating experience. 

In general, the allowable costs of a 
manufacturer who qualifies as having 
normal operating experience will be 
figured on the basis of current cost 
data with factory overhead and sell- 


ing expense adjusted to 1941 ratios. 

If, on the other hand, there has 
been no recent normal operating ex- 
perience, an approximation of cur- 
rent costs will be obtained by a 
projection of 1941 direct costs, with 
the reconversion factors for increases 
in labor and materials costs since 
1941, 

The following criteria will be used 
to determine whether recent opcrat- 
ing experience can be considered 
normal: 

(1) Sales of the products for 
which the adjustment is desired, 
during the most recent acceptable 
accounting period must approx- 
imate the 1941 level and there must 
not have been any significant 
change in the level of sales from 
the immediately preceding account- 
ing period. 

(2) The “product mix” in the 
recent accounting period—relative 
volume position of each product in 
the manufacturer’s line-—-must not 
be substantially different from that 
of the fiscal year ending nearest 
to Dec. 31, 1941, or from that antic- 
ipated for the ensuing year. 

(3) The profit and loss state- 
ment of the applicant must not 
reflect any abnormal conditions of 
major importance for the most 
recent acceptable accounting 
period. 

On overall applications by individ- 
ual companies, the normal profit 
margin above allowable total costs 
will be one half the 1936 to 1939 
industry profit ratio if an industry 
wide adjustment has been made or 
applied for. If no industry wide ad- 
justment has been made or applied 
for, a company may use its own 
profit ratio—not less than 4 pct. In 
normal operating experience cases, 
the profit before income taxes will 
be applied to net worth; in other 
cases, to sales. On all other applica- 
tions, no profit margin will be figured 
on adjustments, OPA said. 

Other changes made by the sup- 
plementary order are: 

@ (1) Automatic adjustments provid- 
ed on individual items: if a ma- 
chinery manufacturer applies for ad- 
justment on an individual item of 
his line, he may price on the basis 
of his request 20 days after making 
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application if OPA has not acted on 
his azplication. 

(2) More liberal balancing ad- 
justments: OPA may either upon 
application or its own motion pro- 
vide adjustments that are spread 
over the maximum prices of a number 
of products. Previously, a compen- 
sating increase in the maximum price 
of one product in a manufacturer’s 
line was made upon his application to 
allow him to reduce his selling price 
for another product and maintain the 
same overall profit position. 

(3) Simplified application proce- 
dure: previously, a manufacturer 
needing an overall adjustment might 
have had to apply for an adjustment 
for one part of his operation to the 
OPA regional office and for adjust- 
ment on another part of his opera- 
tion to the OPA National Office, de- 
pending upon whether or not his 
products were specifically listed in 
the appendices of the reconversion 
pricing orders. He may now make a 
single application either to the re- 
gional or national office for both ad- 
justments. 

Small volume manufacturers of 


farm equipment with previous total 


annual sales of less than $300,000 
may now apply to the OPA regional 
office. Previously the limitation for 
sales of small volume manufacturers 
was $200,000. Applications of all 
other manufacturers will be made to 
the OPA regional office if the pre- 
vious total annual sales were less 
than $500,000 and to the OPA 
national office if more than $500,000. 

Although applicants for adjust- 
ments may enter into sales contracts 
providing for payment of higher 
than existing ceiling prices, no pay- 


- ments above ceiling can be made 


until the application has been con- 
sidered favorably, OPA said. 


-NEWS OF INDUSTRY 


Rail Replacement Limited By 
Shift in Mill Tonnage Away From Rails 


Chicago 

© © © Rail production in 1946 will be 
considerably below the steel indus- 
try’s rail rolling capacity and less 
than two-thirds of the tonnage which 
the railroads would like to place, cur- 
rent outstanding orders indicate. 

Rail deliveries for 1945 will be ap- 
proximately two million tons, com- 
pared to a rolling and controlled cool- 
ing capacity of 2,400,000 tons. Dur- 
ing last year’s order season for 1945 
requirements, the railroads indicated 
that they would like about three mil- 
lion tons, and until the bulge of orders 
for direct war requirements early this 
year had hopes of getting nearly the 
full 2,400,000 ton capacity. For 
about a two-week period, shortly 
after VJ-Day, early openings ap- 
peared on rolling schedules. Before 
these could be filled the rush of orders 
for other steel products again shoved 
rails into the back row. 

Refusal of the OPA to grant pro- 
ducers a price increase on rails two 
weeks agp foreclosed whatever chance 
the railroads had of securing close to 
the tonnage desired in 1946. With 
most mills producing rails at a loss, 
or with little profit, there has been 
a marked inclination to divert raw 
and semi-finished steel to other prod- 
ucts. One major producer has cut its 
scheduled rail tonnage to the bone for 
1946, and others have established a 
quota system to take care of only ab- 
solute minimum requirements of regu- 
lar customers. Only Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp., the-major part of whose 
capacity is in rails and track acces- 
sories, has booked a tonnage close to 
capacity. 


SETS RECORD: In a nonstop flight from Guam to Washington, D. C. (new record 
of 8198 miles, estimate) this Superfortress covered the distance in 35 hr, 


5 min. 


. 
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The situation on track accessories 
is even more gloomy. Tie plates have 
been a consistent money loser. Shef- 
field Steel Corp. closed its St. Louis 
facilities last year, and Youngstown 
Steel & Tube has had no tie plate 
production since the early part of the 
war, giving the railroads a smaller 
field of producers from which to 
choose. 

Rail rolling schedules, along with 
those for other steel products, have 
fallen about a month behind for most 
companies, and some space will have 
to be set aside in 1946 in order to 
catch up unless the steel production 
picture changes materially. Present 
indications are that about 1,800,000 
tons of rails will be rolled next year. 

The cold shoulder given rail busi- 
ness by the mills comes as a 
particularly bitter disappointment to 
the railroads at this time. For 
the first time in recent years they 
are in a financial position to carry 
out major track rehabilitation pro- 
grams and have prospect of se- 
curing sufficient labor to do _ the 
work. Despite labor stringency dur- 
ing 1945, few rails are rusting in 
stock for lack of labor to lay them. 
With the long-term financial outlook 
uncertain, the roads are anxious to 
secure every possible ton of rails they 
can lay their hands on under present 
favorable spending conditions. 

The scramble to get tonnage on 
rolling schedules has led to a marked 
shift in the long-established custom 
of distributing business among rail 
producers on a reciprocity basis in 
nearly direct ratio to the amount of 
freight carried for each producer. In 
some cases rail purchasers actually 
are awarding business to mills off 
their own line, paying freight in order 
to move the 1ails to the region in 
which they will be laid. Purchasing 
circles do not anticipate that this 
change in buying relationship will be 
a permanent one, and no doubt the 
reciprocity basis will be re-established 
as soon as the mills are in a position 
to accept business. 

In an effort to relieve pressure by 
the railroads, steel sales offices point 
out that, provided necessary mainte- 
nance is done, the railroads in the 
long run will benefit from diversion 
of steel tonnage to other industries 
which pay the railroads to haul their 
materials and products. This has not 
altogether satisfied the railroads, 
many of whom tend to blame the 
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OPA’s failure to allow a steel price 
rise for their present plight. 

In nearly every case, 1946 tonnage 
shown as being on order does not 
represent the full amount the rail- 
road would place if a mill were found 
to accept the order. Most buyers 
privately admit that they have little 
hope of securing the full tonnage 
actually on order for 1946. Among 
the principal 1946 rail purchases an- 
nounced by the railroads are the 
following: 

Pennsylvania Railroad, 156,000 tons 
(78,000 tons to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.; 69,000 tons to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.; and 9000 tons 
to Inland Steel Co.). 


New York Central Lines, 108,000 
tons (8000 tons to Algoma Steel 
Co.; balance divided between 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., and Inland 
Steel Co.). 

Union Pacific Railroad, 131,785 tons 
(57,985 tons to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.; 57,985 tons to Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp.; and 15,- 
815 tons to Inland Steel Co.). 

Illinois Central System, 88,064 tons 
(divided among Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., and Inland 
Steel Co.). 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Co., 72,000 tons 
(54,000 tons to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.; and 18,000 tons to 
Inland Steel Co.). 

Chicago & North Western Railway, 
52,304 tons (36,604 tons to Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., and 15,- 
700 tons to Inland Steel Co.). 

Northern Pacific Railway Co., 32,- 
000 tons (14,000 tons to Carne- 
gie-Illinois Steel Corp.; 9000 tons 
to Colorado & Iron Corp.; 8000 
tons to Bethlehem Steel Co.; and 
1000 tons to Inland Steel Co.). 

Great Northern Railway Co., 24,000 
tons (18,000 tons to Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corp.: 6000 tons to 
Bethlehem Steel Co.). 

Burlington Lines, 80,000 gross tons 
(40,000 gross tons to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp.; 40,000 gross 
tons to Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp.). 

Chesapeake & Ohio, 78,400 tons. 

New York, Chicago and St. Louis, 
56,000 tons. 

Pere Marquette, 15,500 tons. 

Alton Railroad has placed orders 
for 20,000 tons, divided 14,000 
tons to Carnegie Steel Co. and 
6030 tons to Inland Steel Co. 
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STRIKE CONFERENCE: Present at the General Motors strike mediation con- 
ference in response to an invitation from Edgar L. Warren, head of the U. S. 
Conciliation Service are: Seated, left to right, R. J. Thomas, president UAW, 
and Edgar L. Warren. Standing, left to right, Charles L. Oswald, member top 
G.M. committee; Louis Adkins, committee member; Edgar L. Crago, Sr., 


committee member; 


Norman Matthews, director UAW Chrysler Div.; 


Richard Frankensteen, UAW vice-president; and Walter Reuther, UAW 


vice-president. 


Washington 
e@ @ @ Deploring the failure of 
the Labor-Management Conference 
to “agree on machinery that would 
provide a solution for existing strikes 
in some of the major industries and 
for the strikes which are threatened,” 
President Truman on Dec. 3 recom- 
mended to Congress legislation 
authorizing presidential appointment 
of fact-finding boards, similar to the 
Emergency Board under the Reail- 
way Labor Act, to settle labor dis- 
putes affecting the national interest. 
Pending the enactment of such 
legislation, the President is appoint- 
ing fact-finding boards to settle the 
current General Motors strike and to 
avoid the threatened steel strike. 


President Truman Acts in Labor Crisis 


Under the President’s suggested 
legislation the following steps would 
be taken in cases where existing 
governmental procedures had failed 
to settle disputes: 


(1) Upon certification by the Sec- 
retary of Labor the President would 
be empowered to appoint, within five 
days a fact-finding board. 

(2) During this 5-day period it 
will be unlawful to call a strike or 
lockout, or make any change in 
rates of pay, hours, or working con- 
ditions, or in the established prac- 
tices in effect prior to the time the 
dispute arose. 

(3) Boards would be composed of 
three or more outstanding citizens, 
and their reports should be made 


Intervention Opposed 


New York 


© @ @ Early this week there 
was every indication that the 
President’s suggestions of a 
fact-finding committee and leg- 
islation similar to the railway 
labor act would satisfy neither 
management nor labor. 

Aithough official statements 
had not come early this week 
from John L. Lewis or Philip 
Murray it is expected that they 
both will be opposed to the 
general setup. 

The crux of the matter seems 
to be that labor and manage- 


ment both would like to fight 
out their own battles without 
the spectre of governmental in- 
tervention each time a major 
crisis develops. 

Management would like to see 
legislation passed which would 
make the union legally respon- 
sible for its actions. Labor 
on the other hand would like to 
settle its difficulties by a show 
of strength and no governmental 
restrictions. The proposed legis- 
lation is binding on neither 
party but would attempt to use 
public opinion as a force for 
settlements. 
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within 20 days, unless the date is 
extended by agreement of the parties 
with the approval of the president. 
Boards would have full subpoena 
powers. 

(4) During the period of delibera- 
tion by the boards and for five days 
thereafter it will be unlawful to 
call a strike or lockout or make any 
of the changes referred to in point 2. 

(5) The parties would not be legal- 
ly bound to accept the findings or 
follow the recommendations of the 
Board. 

The President has asked Congress 
to enact this legislation as quickly as 
possible, certainly before its Christ- 
mas recess. Pointing out that this 
procedure should be used sparingly, 
and only when the public interest 
requires it, Mr. Truman said the 
legislation “should pay particular at- 
tention to the needs of seasonal in- 
dustries, so that the so-called ‘cool- 
ing-off periods’ can be arranged in 
these industries in a manner which 
will not subject labor to an undue 
disadvantage.” 

Identical telegrams were sent by 
the President to C.. E. Wilson, pres- 
ident, General Motors Corp., Philip 
Murray, president USWA, Benjamin 
F. Fairless, President, U. S. Steel 
Corp., and R. J. Thomas, president, 
and Walter Reuther, vice president, 
UAW, «informing them of his mes- 
sage to Congress. 

The following portions 
message were 
telegrams: 

“In order to avoid any delay in the 
settlement of the most important 
existing strikes, I am appointing such 
a fact-finding board for the present 
stoppage in the dispute between Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and the United 
Automobile Workers. While this 
Board will not have the statutory 
powers which I hope the Congress 
will soon authorize, I am sure that 
the American people will expect the 
employer and the employees to co- 
operate with the board as fully as if 
appropriate legislation had already 
been passed. 


of his 
included in the 


“In the meantime, I am asking 
both parties to the dispute to dis- 
play the same kind of patriotism as 
they displayed during the war. I am 
asking all the workers to return to 
work immediately, and I am asking 
the employers to proceed energetical- 
ly with full production. 

“In connection with the threatened 
strike involving the United States 
Steel Corp. and the United Steel 
Workers, I am appointing a similar 
board. 
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Industrial Expansion 
To Affect Canadian 


Postwar Production 
Ottawa 


® @ © Canada’s expenditure on new 
plants and equipment and her intro- 
duction of many new lines of manu- 
facture during the war will be 
reflected in her external] trading in 
future years. Not only will Canada’s 
enlarged production facilities pro- 
vide materials for the domestic mar- 
ket but they will establish large 
reserves of finished goods available 
for export to the various world mar- 
kets, while the many new products 
turned out throughout the war will 
result in practical total suspension of 
imports of these commodities. Re- 
viewing Canada’s war production pro- 
gram, C. D. Howe, Minister of Re- 
construction, stated that products 
hitherto partly or wholly imported, 
as well as those never produced here 
at all, were now being fully manu- 
factured in this country. Of Canada’s 
total production of war manufactures 
only 34 pet was delivered in Canada, 
while 54 pct had gone to Britain and 
other commonwealth countries, 12 
pet to the United States and 1 pct 
to other countries. 


During the war, Canada’s total net 
value of contracts placed was about 
$10.5 billion, while the total dollar 
commitment was $12.8 billion. This 
compares with about $4 million ex- 
pended by Canada during the whole 
of World War I. Of the dollar com- 





mitments, $722 million was expended 
for expansion of industrial capacity 
and $1 billion for orders placed 
abroad. Contracts for defense and 
housing projects amounted to $528 
million. 

Discussing the significance of war- 
time industrial expansion, Mr. Howe 
stated: “Products hitherto partly or 
wholly imported, or never produced 
at all, have been made in Canada. 
These include automobiles, ship and 
aircraft components, radio and radar 
equipment, machine tools and many 
other items of industrial equipment. 
We have produced 16,200 aircraft of 
all types from small trainers to 
four-engined bombers. Our produc- 
tion of heavy field and naval guns 
totalled 28,000 and in addition to 
guns we turned out thousands of 
barrels and forgings. 

“Our production of rifles and 
machine guns was 1.5 million. In 
addition to the gun program, we 
produced 100 million rounds of 
heavy ammunition, about 60 million 
units of empty shells and cartridge 
cases; 4.4 billion rounds of small 
arms ammunition and more _ than 
2 million tons of chemicals and 
explosives. 

“Our output of automotive and 
armored fighting vehicles totalled 
800,000. Our shipyards produced more 
than 8000 ships of all kinds and ap- 
proximately 1000 of these were ma- 
jor merchant and naval units. 

“The signals and communications 
industry produced instruments and 
equipment valued at more than $550 





RAIL EXPRESS: A diesel motor-rail car being loaded at Paddington Station, 
England. This is one of two coaches especially equipped for commercial traffic 
travel between Paddington and Reading. 
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million. The total value of construc- 
tion projects undertaken by the 
Dept. of Munitions and Supply, was 
$777 million, and of this latter sum 
about $500 million represented new 
plants wholly owned by the govern- 
ment. 

“A quick glance at the wartime 
development of several of our basic 
industries gives some indication of 
the magnitude of Canada’s industrial 
expansion during the past 6 yr.” 

At the present time Canada’s 
rated capacity for production of pig 
iron is 2,770,760 net tons per annum, 
which compares with 1,625,000 tons 
at the end of 1939, an increase of 
more than one million tons. Today 
Canada’s total capacity for produc- 
tion of steel ingots and castings is 
3,623,400 net tons a year, as com- 
pared with 2,346,000 tons at the end 
of 1939. 

Mr. Howe stated: “There has been 
an increase in manufacturing capa- 
city in iron and steel products of all 
kinds of 166 pct. Production of non- 
ferrous metals was about 1.3 million 
tons annually at the wartime peak 
which is nearly three times the pre- 
war annual production. The most 
significant increases have occurred 
in the production of aluminum, fab- 
ricated brass and nickel. Magnesium 
and mercury, previously imported 
into Canada have been produced at 
an annual rate of about 5000 and 
10,000 tons respectively. The expan- 
sion of industrial capacity and par- 
ticularly the production of aluminum 
to meet war requirements, has re- 
sulted in the expansion of the 


installed capacity of central electric 
stations from 7.5 million hp in 1939 
to 9.6 million hp today.” 


With the above information in 
mind it does not take any great 
stretch of the imagination to deter- 
mine the future possibilities of 
Canadian industry. Canada’s industry 
has reached a stage where it can 
take care of practically all domestic 
requirements and have large surplus 
capacity available for production of 
goods for export markets. 





Last Steel Control 
Revoked in Canada 


Ottawa 


eee C. D. Howe, Minister of Recon- 
struction announced that the last steel 
control order for Canada has been 
revoked and the Control Dept. has 
been wound up. At the same time he 
announced the retirement of F. B. Kil- 
bourn, Steel Controller and M. A. 
Hoey, associate Steel Controller. 
Price controls will be continued under 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

F. B. Kilbourn, who has just re- 
linquished his position as Steel Con- 
troller, stated that though Canada’s 
steel production was increased by 
about 50 pct during the war, it does 
not mean that there is 50 pct more 
steel for consumers. The form that 
steel was required for war purposes 
was different from that needed for 
domestic use. He said “there needs to 
be further expansion of the finishing 
capacities of all the steel mills before 
they can convert this extra steel into 


CHOOSING CARS: Prospective customers show a keen interest in the car 
models which are making their appearance in West End, London, showrooms. 
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consumer goods.” He added that this 
is gradually taking place, but con- 
siderable time was necessary to pro- 
cure the necessary finishing mills. 
There has been some increase in the 
finishing capacity, but not nearly 
enough to meet the demand of the 
domestic market. Canada is in a 
position to take care of practically all 
the plate requirements in this country, 
but we are not in a position to take 
care of the sheet steel of all the 
lighter gauges. 

The steel mills have been greatly 
expanded and will be able to meet re- 
quirements of cast steel, as well as 
railroad rails. The latter also could 
be exported in large quantity. The 
production of alloy steel and high 
speed steel in Canada has been en- 
larged tremendously and there is 
ample for our requirements, except in 
alloy sheet steel and the small wire 
gauge sizes, Mr. Kilbourn stated. 





Plans to Extend Time 
For Payment of Claims 
Washington 


©@ @ @ The Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion is expected to 
issue a directive authorizing exten- 
sion of time for payment of renegotia- 
tion claims in cases where too rapid 
collection of indebtedness would re- 
sult in individual hardship. More 
general relief in the form of broader 
authority to extend payments, which 
has been under consideration, will not 
be forthcoming. 


At a recent conference between rep- 
resentatives of the Justice Dept., War 
Dept. and OWMR, it was decided that 
issuance of such a general directive 
would have the effect of swamping 
renegotiation agencies with requests 
for extensions. This would provide 
what might prove to be the cheapest 
credit the petitioning firm could 
secure. 


It was therefore decided that the 
agencies would proceed with investi- 
gations of individual cases and if ex- 
tensions were recommended, directives 
would be issued by OWMR to be ap- 
plicable only in genuine hardship 
cases. 


The conferees also decided that no 
administrative relief exists for small 
firms whose contracts have been com- 
pleted and paid, even in those cases 
where unavoidable and inequitable 
losses were incurred through no fault 
of the concern involved. Legislative 
relief in such cases is provided for 
in a bill (S. 1477) now before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 
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Reports Government Success In 
Sale of Wartime Surpluses in Chicago 


Chicago 

e@ @ © Business is booming in the 
white elephant market here, govern- 
ment success in disposing of special 
purpose wartime surplus indicates. 


Sale to International Harvester Co. 
for $13,700,000 of the government- 
owned Buick-operated aircraft engine 
plant at suburban Melrose Park, IIl., 
last week crossed off the second of 
the five largest war plants in the Chi- 
cago area from government disposal 
lists. Original investment in land 
and buildings amounted to approxi- 
mately $17,286,000, but in the sale 
it was taken into account that ap- 
proximately $4 million represented 
aircraft motor test cells. Harvester 
will use the plant for the manufac- 
ture of diesel engines, power units, 
industrial diesel tractors, power lifts, 
milkers and refrigerators. Built on 
a 121 acre site plant buildings con- 
tain 2,029,997 sq ft of floor space. 

In September, Western Electric Co. 
confirmed that it had negotiated a 
lease on the government-owned Stude- 
baker aviation plant to augment the 
facilities of its Hawthorne plant. The 
Studebaker plant is a windowless 
structure containing approximately 
800,000 sq ft of floor space. 


Interest of Reynolds Metals Co. in 
dickering for the aluminum rolling 
mill at suburban McCook, IIL. oper- 
ated for the government during the 
war by the Aluminum Co. of America, 
has warmed up with the prospects 
that it may be able to buy or lease 
an alumina plant from the govern- 
ment either at Hurricane Creek, Ark., 
or Baton Rouge, La. and aluminum 
reduction facilities in Arkansas or 
the Pacific Northwest. The plant 
represents a government investment 
of $44,326,737, and the plant has an 
annual capacity of 288 million lb of 
plate, sheet and strip. Equipment 
consists of 120-in., and 96-in. hot 
strip mills, and four cold mills con- 
sisting of two single stands, and two 
double stand 72-in. mills. The nebu- 
lous skein of Reynolds’ offer turns 
upon its ability to persuade the gov- 
ernment to negotiate a joint operat- 
ing contract or to purchase surplus 
production of the basic aluminum 
production facilities. A bill intro- 
duced in the Senate would authorize 
government purchase of aluminum 
ingot which could not be disposed 
of through commercial channeds. 


Perhaps the most unique of the 
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surplus disposal deals was the sale 
of $800,000 worth of work in process 
and tooling from the Douglas aircraft 
plant at nearby Park Ridge, which 
produced C-54 transport planes dur- 
ing the war. Canadair Ltd. of Mon- 
treal, which plans to start production 
of an improved version of the C-54, 
was high bidder for about 2500 tons 
of work in process and about 7500 
tons of special tooling, including jigs, 
fixtures and dies. The price offered 
was $200 a ton for the partly com- 
pleted planes and $40 a ton for the 
tooling. Original cost of the material 








“e 


was about $12 million and the tool- 
ing, $18 million. The Canadian built 
planes will be faster than the C-54, 
and will use Merlin instead of Pratt 
& Whitney engines. 

Although the Douglas Park Ridge 
plant, itself, has not been sold, the 
city of Chicago will acquire the ad- 
jacent Douglas airport as a nucleus 
for an enlarged municipal airport. 

The largest of the aviation fa- 
cilities in this area, the Dodge-Chi- 
cago plant, thus far has aroused no 
definite interest although it has been 
examined by various interests. Chief 
barrier to ready disposal of the 
plant is its tremendous size, com- 
prising 5,146,731 sq ft in all, with a 
main manufacturing building of 
4,332,619 sq ft. 





Cast-Iron Foundries 
Increase Soil Pipe 
Output for Housing 


Washington 


e@ @ @ While production of cast-iron 
soil pipe and fittings is still below the 
estimated minimum requirement of 
0,000 net tons a month during the 
current quarter and 40,000 tons 
monthly needed in 1946, it is on the 
increase, according to CPA. Like a 
recent Department of Commerce state- 
ment, CPA emphasized the importance 
of increasing cast-iron soil pipe pro- 
duction to meet new construction 
needs. 


CPA said increased pipe output is 
particularly necessary for home build- 
ing. The Department of Commerce 
included cast-iron pipe in a list of key 
construction materials in short supply. 
It said that cast-iron pipe production 
must be increased by 65 pct to meet 
estimated 1946 requirements of 338,- 
000 tons, or 42,000 tons less than the 
CPA estimate. 


November production, CPA said, is 
expected to aggregate about 22,000 
tons, which would be 15 pct above the 
estimated October production of 19,000 
tons. The latter figure, in turn, is 
estimated at 14 pet above September 
production of 16,950 tons. 


Lack of manpower is given as the 


‘principal difficulty in the industry but 


employment was said to be increasing 
slowly. As military demobilization 
progresses some former employees 
are expected to return to the foun- 
dries. 


Price and wage increases have been 
granted the industry, with the specific 


aim of raising production. The most 
recent price increase, $3 a ton, was 
made in early September. Northern 
producers raised wage rates on Nov. 5, 
and it is understood that southern 
producers now have the wage question 
under consideration. 


CPA said that it has helped seven 
foundries to increase, or to resume 
production, by granting priorities as- 
sistance to obtain equipment which 
could not be gotten without delay on 
the open market. Machinery such as 
traveling cranes and trolleys, air 
squeezers (to press molds), electric 
and air hoists, trip buckets and scales 
is included in the total for which CPA 
assistance was given. 

In contrast to the 39 foundries now 
operating, in 1941 there were 52 pro- 
ducing foundries, which employed 11,- 
000 people and made 565,000 tons of 
east iron soil pipe. By 1944, shut- 
downs had reduced the number of 
operating plants to 32 (working at 30 
pet to 40 pct of capacity) and had cut 
production to 165,000 tons for the 
year. 





ASTE Plans Progressing 
Detroit 


@ @ @ Plans are going forward rapidly 
for the annual convention and fifth ex- 
position of the American Society of 
Tool Engineers, to be held at Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium from Apr. & 
to 12, 1946. 


Already 124 confirmed reservations, 
involving somewhat more than 40,000 
sq ft of floor space have been re- 
ceived, and 51 other firms have indi- 
cated they will definitely be in the 
show. 
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e @ © The wraps were recently 
removed from the two types of 
jet propulsion aircraft engines 
shown in the lower figure, des- 
ignated as 19B and 9%4A, de- 
veloped by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Philadelphia, for 
use by the Navy. The former 
type has an outside diameter of 
19 in. and the latter 9% in. * a . ieee 

The engine is essentially com- , ~~ hen 
posed of (1) an air compressor, sy > ; . \ te ae 
(2) a combustion chamber, (3) 
a turbine (to supply power to 
run the compressor) and (4) 
a jet nozzle, all arranged axial- 
ly one behind the other. The 
compressor, utilizing 200 air- 
foil blades, (see upper left) 
rams more than a million cu 
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checked on a balancing machine. ' a 
Our engines weigh only 55 pct ! , / 4 
of the corresponding German ( 
engines, the fuel is 15 to 20 
pet less, and the diameter is » } 
only about three-fourths the size ee * ) | 
{ 


ft of air into the combustion } 
chamber every hour. 5 

The figure, upper right, shows : 
the compressor spindle of the I 
9%4A type being electronically 5 


of the German powerplant. 
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Sees Standardization 


For Passenger Cars 
New York 


e@ @ @ While the railroads ordering 
passenger cars for 1946 have con- 
tinued to require a wide variety of 
types and to require many individual 
changes in the several types, there is 
apparent a welcome trend toward 
greater standasdization, according to 
Allen W. Clarke, assistant general 
mechanical engineer, American Car & 
Foundry Co., St. Charles, Mo. Mr. 
Clarke addressed the annual meeting 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers at a railroad session 
at Hotel Pennsylvania here recently. 

“Framing materials and even de- 
signs produced by the several build- 
ers of the same basic material vary 
greatly in detail,” the speaker said. 
“This diversity necessitates large en- 
gineering forces, inéreases costs and 
hampers production by the builders. 

“Complete standardization is hardly 
possible at this stage in the develop- 
ment of the modern light weight pas- 
senger train car and of course stand- 
ardization, however desirable from a 
production standpoint, should never be 
maintained to the point of stifling 
progress. Much more, though, can be 
done without approaching this danger 
zone. 

“A welcome trend in this direction 
is in progress. A length of 85 ft 
over coupler pulling faces and the As- 
sociation of American Railroads cross- 
section dimensions are generally ac- 
cepted. The roller bearing axle is be- 
ing standardized and some uniformity 
of 4-wheel truck design is developing. 
Further steps in the direction of 
standardization are highly desirable 
from the standpoint of cost reduction. 

“The first light weight streamlined 
equipment was built as trains consist- 
ing of cars of the several types need- 
ed. Some of the 1946 equipment is 
to be built in the same manner, that 
is in one or more complete train ‘con- 
sists’ for particular runs. More and 
more, however, cars are being built in 
fairly large numbers of the same type, 
resulting in lower costs. This plan 
will eventually permit the railroad 
following it to replace all its obsolete 
heavy equipment, in the meantime to 
the extent necessary operating the 
new and old equipment in the same 
trains.” 

Mr. Clarke said that in addition to 
the 85 ft length, the 1946 cars gen- 
erally will adhere to the A.AR. 
specification of width of 10 ft over the 
side posts and height of 13 ft 6 in. 
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ANTI-RADAR: A_ spot jammer, 
being operated by Capt. G. B. 
Wright, was mounted in B-17’s and 
B-24’s for jamming German AA fire 
control by sending out signals on the 
same wave length that the Nazis 
used. 


from rail to top of the roof. Permis- 
sible use of a skirt for streamlining ef- 
fect is being abandoned on some of 
the new cars, he added. 

The equipment in most cases will 
exceed minimum strength require- 
ments set by the A.A.R., the speaker 
said, one recent design showing the 
following percentages in excess of the 
strength minimums: Center sills, 35 
pet; main end posts, shear, 24 pct; 
main end posts, bending, 15 pet; all 
vertical end posts, 7 pct. 





Some Small Producers 


Ask for Price Rise 


Washington 


® @ @ A number of non-integrated 
steel producers have asked OPA for 
individual price adjustments. This ac- 
tion was apparently taken in response 
to Price Administrator Bowles’s offer 
of relief in cases of financial hard- 
ship. It is reported that increases 
have been asked on both special and 
standard products, but there are no 
details available either as to the 
names of applicants or the amounts 
of increases requested. 

The action by these producers has 
created considerable interest because 
it contrasts with the announced policy 








~* 


of the small steel producers commit- 
tee not to accept price increases un- 
less they were made industry-wide. 
Their position was made known after 
the Price Administrator on Nov. 23 
offered immediate price relief to non- 
integrated producers but denied in- 
creases for the present to integrated 
producers. 

It was pointed out, however, that 
small producers did not say that they 
would refuse individual price _in- 
creases. 


Lack of Super Alloy 
Steels Handicapped 


German Jet Program 
Baltimore 


© e © Although heavy Allied bomb- 
ing of German factories was the main 
reason why the Luftwaffe didn’t get 
enough jet-propelled fighters into the 
air to influence the outcome of the 
war, the lack of any outstanding 
super-alloy steels and the shortage of 
such strategic materials as cobalt for 
these steels also greatly handicapped 
the Nazis. 

This opinion was expressed recently 
by A. L. Feild; director of research 
of the Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. 
who spent seven weeks in Europe 
finding out for our government what 
Germany had accomplished in de- 
velopment of stainless steels and 
other high-temperature alloys. Mr. 
Feild was in London on VE-Day, hav- 
ing returned there from Germany to 
prepare his report on findings at 
Drupp in Essen and other companies 
producing alloy steels for the Nazi 
war effort. 

“In the field of ordinary stainles: 
steel applications the Germans dit 
not develop anything of outstanding 
importance during World War II and 
their special steels developed for jet- 
plane engines did not approach the 
high-temperature alloys employed in 
this country as jet-plane blading ma- 
terial,” Mr. Feild declared. 

“Repeatedly the Drupp technicians 
told me that in general the research 
and development activities of their 
company in the field of heat-resistant 
stainless steels were directed towards 
steels of lower alloying content, that 
is towards conservation of strategic 
alloying elements. The limitations in 
supplying of certain alloying elements 
made it necessary to develop grades 
where molybdenum, nickel and colum- 
bium were either not used or were 
largely replaced by manganese, ti 
tanium and vanadium where p0s 
sible.” 
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Davis Replies to Justice Dept. Attack on Alcoa 


Pittsburgh 


e « © The Dept. of Justice’s alumi- 
num program, in order to achieve 
ideological aims, sacrifices the chance 
to expand employment, Arthur V. 
Davis, chairman of the Board of 
Aluminum Co. of America, declared 
in a letter delivered to Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom C. Clark, in Washington 
on Dee. 3. He charged that the plan 
“is bound to destroy the growth pos- 
sibilities of the aluminum industry,” 
and added that “it just doesn’t make 
sense” to seek military security by 
breaking up Alcoa in order to substi- 
tute for it a number of smaller and 
less efficient producers. 


“It is more than curious,” Davis’ 
letter said, “that there is a school of 
thought in the United States which 
would break up its most efficient pro- 
ducer of aluminum under the cloak 
of national defense, while our states- 
men and military leaders are sim- 
ilarly breaking up the great alumi- 
num companies of Germany and 
Japan in order to keep those nations 
permanently weak. We have yet to 
hear of any military authorities urg- 
ing the breakup of Alcoa.” 

The letter was a reply to Attorney 
General Clark’s Sept. 11 report to 
Congress which advocated breaking 
up Aleoa into regional clusters of 
competing units. It said, in part: 
“Your report recommends to Con- 
gress the dissolution of Alcoa for 
the unique reason that it is so effi- 
cient and such a low-cost producer 


that it will be quicker and easier to 
break up the organization than to find 
another company willing to spend the 
time and money necessary to create 
a  well-integrated, low-cost opera- 
OS 5 

“Both the purpose and effect of the 
plan of the Dept. of Justice is to 
break up Alcoa because of its low- 
cost production and to substitute re- 
gional clusters of plants, each with 
costs and selling prices materially 
higher than those now in effect. This 
may meet the department’s ideologi- 
cal objective of an Alcoa which can- 
not manufacture or sell cheaper than 
its competitors, but it seems to us 
that it destroys opportunity for either 
Alcoa or its competitors to create 
or capture those postwar markets 
which the aluminum industry must 
have in order to utilize the existing 
economical productive capacity and 
thereby expand employment.” 

Davis pointed out that a United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, sit- 
ting as a substitute for the Supreme 
Court by virtue of special legisla- 
tion, decided in the government’s 
anti - trust suit against Alcoa that 
the company had no monopoly in 
any of the raw materials of which 
aluminum is made nor in any fabri- 
cated products, leaving the issue of 
monopoly open only in the field of 
aluminum smelting. 

He declared that the Circuit Court 
of Appeals’ decision took cognizance 
of the fact that since 1940 Reynolds 


Metals Co. and the U. S. Government 
have created and own aluminum 
smelting capacity well in excess of 
Alcoa’s, and cited the court’s observa- 
tion that: “. . . Conditions have so 
changed since the case was closed 
that, . . . it by no means follows. 
because Alcoa had a monopoly in 
1940, that it will have one when 
final judgment is entered after the 
war.” 

Davis further quoted the decision 
as saying: “Dissolution is not a pen- 
alty, but a remedy; if the industry 
will not need it for its protection, 
it will be a dis-service to break up 
an aggregation which has for so long 
demonstrated its efficiency.” 

“The true road to competition does 
not lie in breaking up a highly effi- 
cient corporation like Aleoa but in 
finding someone willing to do what 
Alcoa has done, namely, invest money, 
time, enterprise and imagination in 
constructing an equally efficient com- 
pany,” Mr. Davis said. 

“Every required raw material is 
readily available. The manufactur- 
ing processes involved are unpatented 
and well known. Markets are avail- 
able to those who are willing to seek 
them out through engineering and 
research. The Government-owned 
plants, which are the finest in the 
world, are available as a basis for 
such an undertaking. There has been 
incorporated in.these plants all the 
efficiency and technique which it took 
Alcoa 50-odd years to acquire.” 

“The Reynolds Metals Co., within 


PIG IRON OUTPUT DOWN: Because of the coal strike, pig iron output suffered a drastic setback in October. Blast furnaces 
during that month operated at only 59.2 pct of rated capacity compared with 765 pct in September and an accumulated 
operating rate for the first 10 months of this year of 81.7 pct. It is expected that November figures will not show a sharp 
rebound because many furnaces taken off in October are still down. 


Blast Furnace Capacity and Production—Net Tons, Source American Iron and Steel Inst. 


PRODUCTION 
ANGANESE 
PIG IRON AND SPIEGEL TOTAL 
| — { | 
| | } | Per Cent of Capacity 
| Annua | i | on ‘ 
Number Blast | 
of urnace | Year. to Year | Year to Year to 
Companies Capacity | October | Date Octaber"?/ “Date | October | Date | Octeder | Date 
| SS — ne —_ - } ~|— -—- 
DISTRIBUTION BY DISTRICTS: 
ate Ee 12 | 12.98,970| 680,156 | 8,154,745 20,536 298 449 709,692 | 8,453,194, 64.3 78.1 
Pitabargh- Youngetown 15 —- | 25,904,240 | 1,130,728 | 18,096,251 15,788 201,146 | 1,148,496 | 18,299,307 52.1 84.8 
Ts tein a Bcd 6.558 o08 | 371,977 | 4,613,202 | 371.977 | 4.613.202 | 66.4 84.0 
cnc s ka owl 7 | 14,070,510 728.238 | 9,732,136 1,532, 17,208  729.770| 9.749,435| 61.0 83.2 
SE te nls cv cnces 2 4,924,670 317,007 3. 151,982 7,477 | 195,924 | 324,484) 3,267,906) 77.6 79.7 
NS ind dt nconerennns te I 2, 636, 000 | 106,708 | 1,434,988 SS Sarees | 105,708 | 1,434,994) 43.9 60.7 
— |= laine < cntuttiaheliion { wa | —$ 
a 37 67,313,800 | 3,342,814 | 45, 185,310 45,313 632,818 | 3,388,127 | 45,818, . ; 
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a few short years and with no such 
efficient plants as the government 
owns to constitute a nucleus for its 
beginning, has embarked successfully 
upon the production and fabrication 
of aluminum. Any other group of 
intelligent and enterprising individ- 
uals can do the same. The fallacy 
of your theory is that you want to 
create a form of artificial competition 
overnight.” 

Davis summarized Alcoa’s war rec- 
ord as further proof of the efficiency 
of the company in either war or 
peace. “Alcoa started its own pro- 
gram of expanding plants and facili- 
ties for war in the fall of 1938 and 
spent nearly $300,000,000 in that un- 
dertaking in the ensuing 6 yr. The 
government began its program of 
aluminum plant expansion in August 
1941, and under that program, Alcoa 
built $450,000,000 of the most modern 
and efficient aluminum plants, for the 
government without fee or profit to 
Aleoa. In addition to the $300,- 
000,000 of its own money which Alcoa 
used for plant expansion, it provided 
$225,000,000 of additional working 
capital required to operate its new 
facilities and the government-owned 
plants which it operated under lease. 

“Aleoa operated all but one one 
of the government-owned aluminum 
smelting plants under wartime leases 
(promptly canceled by the govern- 
ment at the conclusion of the war) 
whereby the government received 85 
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pet of the profits from operations. 
The government received nearly $30,- 
000,000 in returns from operations 
under these Alcoa leases. The gov- 
ernment also received more than $20,- 
000,000 from Alcoa under leases of 
fabricating plants (also canceled by 
the government) and miscellaneous 
facilities. 

“Alcoa produced over 4,000,000,000 
Ib of aluminum in 4 yr of war, some 
12 times as much as it produced in 
1939. Its production in the fabri- 
cated forms of aluminum increased 
in even greater proportions. 

“The price of aluminum ingot was 
reduced by successive steps between 
March 1940, and October 1941, from 
20c. to 15ce. per lb, and aluminum 
pig was brought on the market at 
14c. per lb, in spite of the fact that 
increased operating expenses, princi- 
pally labor and power costs, have in- 
creased the company’s cost of manu- 
facture in the war period. 

“At no time during the war was 
there a shortage of aluminum for 
essential military purposes. Alumi- 
num reached a state of surplus before 
steel, copper or any other major 
metal. 

“Alcoa, as a climax to many years 
of research, developed a new process 
for the manufacture of alumina which 
enabled it to utilize much more com- 
pletely the dangerously low reserves 
of domestic bauxite.” 





COMING EVENTS 


Dec. 5-7—Fiftieth Annual Meeting, National 
Assn. of Manufacturers, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 


Jan. 7-11, 1946—SAE Annual Meeting and 
Engineering Display, Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit. 


Jan. 21-23—1946 Convention of Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Feb. 4-7—National Meeting, American 
— Society, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
and. 


Feb. 4-8—National Metal Exposition, Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Cleveland. 


Feb. 4-8—National Metal Congress, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 


Feb. 4-8—American Society for Metals, 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland. 


Feb. 4-8—National Meeting, Iron and Steel 
Institute of Metals Div., American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, Statler Hotel, Cleveland. 


Feb. 6-8—American Industrial Radium and 
X-ray Society, Hollenden Hotel, Cleve- 


land. 


Feb. 25-28—Annual Meeting, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, Chicago. 


Feb. 25-Mar. |—Spring Meeting, American 
Society for Testing Materials, Pittsburgh. 


Mar. 28-29—American Gas Assn. Confer- 
ence on Industrial and Commercial Gas, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Apr. 3-5—SAE National Aeronautical Meet- 
ing, Hotel New. Yorker, New York. 


Apr. 8-12—ASTE Exposition, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Cleveland. 


Apr. 11-13—Spring Congress, Electrochemi- 
cal Society, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


Apr. 25-26 — Twenty-ninth AIME Annual 
Open-Hearth Steel and Blast Furnace and 
Raw Materials Conferences, Chicago. 


June 24-28—Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, 
= Society for Testing Materials, 
alo. 
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Most Steel Casting 
Products Advanced 
In Price by OPA 


Washington 


© ¢@ © Pointing out that the industry 
has been operating at a loss since early 
summer because of ending of war 
orders and its return to peacetime pro- 
duction, OPA has granted an increase 
of 11 pct in ceiling prices for all steel 
castings and railroad specialties ex- 
cept armor, Navy and ordance cast- 
ings. The increase became effective 
Nov. 30. 

Sales and deliveries of steel castings 
and railroad specialties have been on 
an adjustable pricing basis since Oct. 
5, 1945, pending determination and 
announcement of the increase. Ceil- 
ing prices for most of its peacetime 
products were the prices charged in 
1941. A study of financial data for 
companies producing 40 pct of all 
castings indicated, OPA said, that in 
the third 1945 quarter the industry 
experienced an average loss of 10 pct 
on sales or 17 pet on net worth. 

“While it is clear that the condition 
of the castings industry has changed 
rapidly and greatly, it is not possible 
to tell just what the position of the 
steel castings business will be after 
the transition period of conversion to 
peacetime production has _ been 
passed,” OPA deelared. “Available 
figures reflect both non-recurring war 
business profitability and bulge costs. 
Consequently, the price agency finds 
it is not possible at this time to apply 
either the industry earnings or prod- 
ucts standard to measure the need for 
price adjustment. 

“However, while it cannot be said 
now that a price increase is required 
by law, it is clear that a ceiling in- 
crease is warranted at this time, since 
in the absence of price relief it can 
reasonably be expected that produc- 
tion of many industrial castings will 
be curtailed. 

Where prices of individual castings 
or an individual company’s products 
have been previously adjusted, the 
seller may use the adjusted prices he 
received or his old unadjusted ceiling 
prices with the 11 pct increase applied, 
whichever is higher. 

OPA also announced extension of 
the usual 12 pct high tensile extra to 
all railroad specialties, such as truck 
side frames, bolsters and couplers, 
which are made from high tensile 
steel. Previously the high tensile extra 
could be charged only by producers 
who had been given individual authori- 
zation to do so. 
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Briton Constructs 


' Novel Permanent 
Dwellings 


try 

rly 

var ° ° ° 

TOo- 

ase 

ee] 

ex- N UNUSUAL type of perma- 

ist nent dwelling, which can be 

‘ive constructed quickly and inexpensive- 
ly with a minimum of skilled labor, 

ngs is now being built in Great Britain 

on by George Wimpey. 

Jet. The walls of the two-family Wim- 

and pey house are 12 in. thick, and are 

eil- built of a special cellular, damp- 

_ proof concrete. This is poured into a 

| in skilfully-made framework, which can 

for be removed when the concrete has set 

all and be used for a great number of 

he other houses. The secret of the suc- 

Stry 


cess of the scheme lies in the careful 
pet manner in which the framework has 
been designed. This framework lo- 


where pipes and other fittings are to 
been be fixed. 


tion cates the exact position of all the Vi 
ged windows, door openings and other i 
sible holes which are required in the ex- ff 
the ternal walls, and in addition, marks f 
“vs the precise position of all the places 
n to 

aa 
able By using cranes to handle the 4 
ae framework, see upper figure, units 


ands as large as the complete side of the 
house can be placed in position in one 


LPs 
p 


st 
ve 
i 
: 
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ot operation, and the concrete poured 
va very quickly. 

One of the last operations consists 
said of building a brick front which allows 
sired each house to have an individual de- 
z in- sign. The second photo illustrates the 
staee finished and an unfinished stage in 
~~ construction. 
oduc- In addition to the new ideas in- 
. will corporated in the construction of the 

house, considerable thought has been 
tings given to the planning of the rooms 
ducts inside. The house contains a kitchen, 
, the living room and a front lounge on the 
es he first floor, and a tiled bath-room and 
siling three bedrooms upstairs. The kitchen 
plied, and sections of the living room are 

shown in the two lower photos. 
yn of Care has been taken to provide 
ra to clear wall space against which the 
truck beds and other furniture can be 
plers, placed, and in the small bedroom a 
ensile projecting window provides a shelf 
extra which acts as a dressing table. This, 
lucers together with the built-in-wardrobes, 
thori- sideboard and other cupboards makes 


the house very easy to furnish. 
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® Buys PLANT—Ohio Crank- 
shaft Co., Cleveland, has pur- 
chased the government-built 
plant, in which it manufactured 
airplane crankshafts during the 
war, for a reported price of 
$608,000. Original cost of the 
plant was $774,000. Machinery 
valued at nearly $3,000,000 and 
installed by the government, 
will not be purchased. 












® CANADIAN PURCHASE— 
Molybdenite Corp. of Canada, 
Ltd., has purchased the La 
Corne Molybdenum project at 
Val D’Or, Que., for $75,000, the 
sale price to include buildings, 
plant, machinery and equip- 
ment. The company also is 
given the right to purchase at 
an agreed value all finished 
molybdenite and work in-proc- 
ess, as well as stores and sup- 
plies. 





















® BUILDING NEW PLANT—The 
announcement of the letting of 
a contract for the construction 
of a new manufacturing plant 






chine Products Co. The plant 
with its office buildings and 
equipment will cost more than 
a million dollars. Work will 
begin as soon as possible on the 
plant and it is expected to be 
placed in operation sometime 
late in 1946. The present fac- 
tory will be continued in opera- 
tion until the new plant is ready 
for oceupancy. 











® ACQUISITION—Reynolds Met- 
als Co. has acquired the prop- 
erties and good will of the 
Aluminum Products Co. at La- 
Grange and Lemont, Ill. Pro- 
duction of aluminum cooking 
utensils, the Reynolds company 
had scheduled for the East 
Springfield foundry it is vacat- 
ing Dec. 31, will be made at the 
Illinois properties after the 
company has spent. several 
thousand dollars in plant im- 
provements. 











© Buys Parts MFG. — Parts 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, which 
operates completely equipped 
furnace brazing plants on the 
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was made by The Wheeling Ma- — 
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Industrial Briefs... 


West Coast, with two auto- 
matic electric furnaces, has 
been purchased by Ellinwood 
Industries. 


® Buys Brass FirM—Glauber 
Brass Co., formerly of Cleve- 
land, but now of Kinsman, Ohio, 
has been acquired by H. B. 
Salter Mfg. Co., Marysville, 
Ohio. Controlling interest in 
Glauber Brass was purchased 
from Fred Prior, former presi- 
dent. 


© ConTRACT AwaRD—Seeretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
has anneunced the award of a 
$995,000 contract to the Na- 
varro Corp. of Pittsburgh for 
general construction work to 
complete the major buildings of 
the new Bureau of Mines syn- 
thetic liquid fuels research and 


development laboratory near 
Bruceton; Pa. 
Four bids — ranging from 


$891,700. to $1,065,000._—. were 
submitted on this contract, the 
largest of several awarded on 
the laboratory project which is 
designed to improve the proc- 
esses for producing oil and 
gasoline from coal and lignite. 


® STARTS EXPANDING — The 
Ralston Purina Co. has an- 
nounced plans to spend $300,000 
to revamp the. entire electrical 
and steam power setup of its 
Buffalo plant as the first step 
in @ postwar expansion pro- 
gram. Vice-president Lloyd 
Hedrick said the streamlined 
power setup of the feed milling 
concern is “only the beginning 
of a very considerable” project. 


® PHILCO ORDERS — Orders to- 
taling $110,000,000 have . been 


received from Philco distribu- 


tors: for the company’s new 
1946 radio receivers and radio- 
phonographs, refrigerators, 
freezers and air conditioners. 
Orders are now being taken for 
delivery only up to June 30, 
1946, and_ distributors have 
been asked to limit themselves 
to the minimum quantities they 
require. 





OPA Projects Meetings 
On Steel Price Action 


Washington 


© @ © Small steel producers have 
said that they do not want price in- 
creases unless the boost is made in- 
dustry-wide. OPA, however, consist- 
ent with its recent decision to consider 
early relief for nonintegrated com- 
panies, is going ahead with plans to 
talk over the price situation with 
them, 


Representatives of OPA will hold 
a meeting with producers on Dec. 10 
in Pittsburgh to discuss what price 
action can be taken to relieve finan- 
cial hardship for small companies. 
Then on Dec. 12 OPA General Steel 
Products Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee will meet in New York “to further 
explore price relief for the noninte- 
grated companies.” In his recent deci- 
sion, Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles, refusing an increase at this 
time,.told large companies that their 
situation “would be reviewed prompt- 
ly and carefully when the next finan- 
cial returns of the steel companies are 
submitted after Jan. 1, 1946.” 


Mr. Bowles said that all steel com- 
panies have been invited to send rep- 
resentatives to the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing, to be held at the William Penn 
Hotel. OPA representatives who will 
attend this meeting are Warren Huff, 
price executive of the Metals Price 
Branch; W. F. Sterling, head of the 
Stee] Mill Products Section of the 
Metals Price Branch; and Morris 
Hershson, counsel of the Branch. 





New Union Election Setup 
Washington 


e @ @ A new policy to expedite the 
disposition of representation issues 
during the reconversion period was 
announced by NLRB on Nov. 28. 


Accordingly representation  elec- 
tions may now be conducted in cer- 
tain types of cases without awaiting 
formal direction from NLRB in 
Washington. Necessary hearings may 
be held after elections are conducted 
by the board’s agent. 


The new arrangement which sup- 
plements existing procedures will be 
applied only where the union and 
employer are either in complete 
agreement or substantially in accord 
as to the details and scope of the elec- 
tion. The board said that the policy 
would be applied only where one 
union is involved, at least until it has 
been in actual operation for a period 
of time. 
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Raise Warehouse Return 


On Galvanized Sheets 


Washington 


Made immediately effec- 
tive, resellers of flat galvanized steel 
sheets were authorized by OPA on 
Nov. 30 to pass on to their customers 
one-half of the mill price increase of 
20¢ per 100 Ib which they have been 
required to absorb since the higher 
mill price was established on May 
21, 1945. 

Permission to pass on to customers 
10¢ per 100 lb of the 20¢ mill in- 
crease was authorized, OPA said, be- 
cause latest data submitted by the 
industry indicate the operating ex- 
pense rate for distributors of heavy 
line steel products now exceeds the 
trading margin provided by existing 
prices for flat galvanized sheets. 

An adjustment in the reseller’s 
price sufficient to permit him a trad- 
ing margin equal to the operating 
expense rate is required under OPA’s 
“product standard” basis of adjust- 
ing prices. 

The increase in resellers’ prices for 
flat galvanized sheets, OPA said, 
will enable warehouses and jobbers 
to obtain a trading margin over cost 
of 22.5 pet, compared with approxi- 
mately 20.5 pet previously. 

OPA also announced that as the 
result of a reexamination of ware- 
house and jobber operating data sub- 
mitted to OPA, a trading margin of 
22.5 pet for heavy line products will 
hereafter be used in calculating the 
amount of relief granted resellers 
applying for adjustments in prices, 
rather than the 18.5 pct trading mar- 
gin used previously. 





Electrical Standards Set 


Cleveland 
* © © Proposed electrical stand- 
ards for’ machine tools have been 


prepared by the Electrical Stand- 
ards Committee of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Assn., and 
have been approved as an industry 
standard. 


Applicable to all power . driven, 
complete metalworking machines not 
portable by hand, having one or 
more tool and work holding devices, 
and used for progressively removing 
metal in the form of chips, these new 
standards will shortly be submitted 
to the American Standards Assn. 
American 


for recording as an 
Standard. 








NEWS OF 


Construction Steel... 


New York 


@ © @ The American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Inc., reports that 
the October bookings of fabricated 
structural steel for bridge and 
building construction reported by 
members of the industry, totaled 
104,285 tons. This compares with 138,- 
727 tons for the preceding month, and 
80,521 tons for October 1944. 

October shipments for bridge and 
building construction were 62,147 
tons as compared with 61,554 tons for 
the same month last year. 

The reported tonnage available for 
future fabrication at Oct. 31 has 
increased to 282,826 tons. 

Following is the complete tabula- 
tion of bookings and shipments: 


Tonnage Reported to AISC 





1945 1944 
CONTRACTS CLOSED 
January . . 51,678 45,109 
February 64,656 37,477 
March “ sero 27,836 
pO Ee a 96,913 61,498 
May pinks» xine 2 34,840 
June 103,604 56,239 
SD wits 0s den, See 90,043 
. le ee 97,033 44,740 
September 138,727 51,133 
October 104,285 (1) $0,521 
Teens eenes 866,049 529,436 
SHIPMENTS 

January isses oe 35,163 
Webruary ....... 47,879 42,938 
March ..-- 58,821 41,351 
TE vb.6ds gab eh 62,236 44,495 
Se. ..s Je ekun® 71,532 50,651 
SN ae 6 xtie vei 68,358 43,000 
be awh 68,131 45,328 
August s 68,729 55,205 
September ...... 60,691 57,541 
October - 62,147 61,554 
Totals ... 623,891 477,226 


TONNAGE AVAILABLE 

FOR FABRICATION 

WITHIN THE NEXT 

FOUR MONTHS ... . 282,826 

(1) The concerns reporting this month 

represent 73.2 percent of the total 
average bookings of the industry 
during the years 1923-1925. 


2 
New York 


© @ © Fabricated steel awards this 
week included the following: 


3162 Tons, Brazil, South America, transmis- 
sion towers, U. 8. Steel Export Co. to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1779 Tons, New York, alterations to Bronx- 
Whitestone Bridge, through Pittsburgh 
Des Moines Steel: Co., to American 
Bridge- Co., Pittsburgh: 

1475 Tons, Brawley, Cal., Holly Sugar Co. 
plant, to Consolidated Steel Corp., Los 
Angeles. 

1000 Tons, Jamaica, N. Y., building addi- 
tions, to Utica Structural Steel Co. 


840 Tons, New York, apartment house, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co. 


(MEMGNOY <5 ha ee 


735 Tons, New York, apartment house, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co. 

700 Tons, Lincoln, R. 1, grandstand and club 
house, Burrellville Racing Assn., to 


600 Tons, Memphis, Tenn., parts building 
and addition to assembly plant of Ford 
Motor Co., to Ingalls Iron Works, Bir- 
mingham. 

500 Tons, Detroit, additions and expansion 
to J. L. Hudson Co. Store, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, through Bryant 
& Detwiler Co., Detroit. 

50@ Tons, Denver, Gates Rubber Co. build- 
ing, to the E. Burkhardt & Sons Steel 
& Iron Works Co., Denver. 

475 Tons, Dubuque, Iowa, fertilizer plant, 
to Rockford Bridge Co. 

450 Tons, Peoria, IIL, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. building, to Joseph T. Ry urson & 
Son, Inc., through Fred 
Co., contractor. 

428 Tons, Stratford, N. H., Connecticut 
River bridge, Charles Riva, Inc., to 
American Bridge Co., aren 

375 Tons, Denver, Ford Co., parts 
building, to a Bron. St. Louis. 

375 Tons, Seattle, Co., parts 
building, to Vireioda Brides Co., Roan- 
oke, Va. 

375 Tons, Des Moines, Ford Motor Co., parts 
building, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

371 Tons, Cleveland, additions to clinic 

hospital, Cleveland — Sne 
Paterson-Leitch Co., 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

35@ Tons, Pontiac, Mich., store, S. S. Kresge 
Co., to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

325 Tons, Point Pleasant, W. Va., coffer- 
dam bracing, John F. Casey Co., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

309 Tons, Naugatuck, Conn., laboratory and 
entrance building, Daleston Steel Co. 

250 Tons, Erie, Pa., processing plant, Ham- 
mermill oe Products Co., to Ameri- 


ean Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

240 Tons, Haverhill, Mass., store, F. W. 
Woolwo: Co. to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem. 


219 Tons, Memphis, Tenn., preparation build- 
ing for H. K. Ferguson Co., to Pidgeon- 
Thomas Steel Co. 

205 Tons, Detroit, Herron-Zimmers Mould- 
ing Co., Ps factory building, to 
Whitehead & Kales Co., Detroit. 

158 Tons,: Madawaka, Maine, office building, 
Morton C. Tuttle Co. contractor, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


152 — Colombia., 8. A., boiler house, 


U. Steel Export Co., to American 
Bridge Co., gael 
150 Tons, Hyde Park, Mass., paper mill 


addition, Tileston & Hollingsworth to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

140 Tons, Middletown, Ohio, press building 
addition, F. H. McGraw Construction 
Co., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

110 Tons, Sacramento, Calif., Slakey Bros. 
warehouse to Judson- Pacific, Murphy 
Corp. 

101 Tons, Pearl River, N. Y., steam and 
power plant, American Cyanimid Co., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

100 Tons, Clifton Forge, W. Va. bridge, 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


Fabricated steel inquiries this week 
were as follows: 


4000 Tons, Chicago, building, Edison General 
Electric Co. 


3800 Tons, Yuba City, Calif., overpass, State 
Highway Commission. 

3500 Tons, Los Angeles, New Lincoln-Mer- 
eury assembly branch plant of Ford 
Motor Co. 

2000 Tons, Willow Island, W. Va., warehouse 
and ee building, American 
Cyanamid Co 

1700 Tons, Meadville, Pa., acetate plant ex- 
tension, American Viscose Corp. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


- - « News and Market Activities 
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Internal SPA Trouble Seen Delaying Sales Ruling 


Cleveland 


e ¢ ¢ Reports that Surplus Property 
Administration indecision and inter- 


with the total number of machines 


commissions, which apparently en- 
available. 


gendered much SPA intra-familial 





necine bickering are delaying issu- 
ance of the proposed regulation au- 
thorizing sale of government-owned 
machine tools to dealers and distrib- 
utors, at 12% pct discount, are being 
frequently heard. 


Officially announced as in the proc- 
ess of formulation, Nov. 6, by W. 
Stuart Symington, Surplus Property 
Administrator, this program calling 
for trade channel participation in a 
task too full of technical ramifica- 
tions for any ordinary government 
agency reached a temporary impasse 
until Nov. 16, when Mr. Symington 
directed that RFC appoint dealer 
agents who will sell surplus tools for 
and on account of RFC. Dealer com- 
mission, which has been a _ hot-box 
since the start, will be on an average 
basis of 12% pct. computed on total 
sales each calendar month. In addi- 
tion, it has been reported that dealers 
will be reimbursed for expenses in- 
curred in storing and handling tools 
removed from plants or RFC ware- 
houses. 


Competent observers here say that 
SPA decided to issue the new regula- 
tion (which may be SPA regulation 
No. 14) and then withhold it until 
some future date. SPA, according to 
these observers, believes the regula- 
tion should be withheld for the pres- 
ent, at least, because the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp.’s disposing loan 
agencies, who are up to their rela- 
tively untrained necks in the machine 
tool business, would get too much 
help. 

Up to the present, the excuse has 
been that RFC had so many orders 
and so much paper work that the dis- 
posing loan agencies couldn’t possibly 
take on more business; but if that is 
so, it is only relative, because they 
haven’t got, sources in the trade re- 
port, a lot of orders even from les- 
sees who have the machines in their 
possession. Critics point to the sales- 
to-lessees-in possession as a phase 
of the disposal program which has 
not been handled too well. So far as 
purchases from customers other than 
lessees, RFC is said to have a really 
small amount of orders compared 
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Dealer - distributor discounts, or debate, set apparently at 12% pct 


RFC Acts! 


Washington 


© @ @ RFC is now ready to ac- 
cept applications from manufac- 
turers, dealers and distributors 
of new and used machinery who 
desire to become licensed dealer 
outlets participating in ‘the sale 
of government-owned surplus 
machine tools and machinery. 

Details of the long-discussed 
dealer outlet plan which is in- 
tended to make possible greater 
utilization of the “normal chan- 
nels of trade” were announced 
Dec, 1. 

Commissions of 12% pct of 
the established sales price will 
be paid approved dealers’ who 
will solicit orders subject to 
final acceptance by RFC. How- 
ever, commissions will not be 
paid on sales of machine tools 
or machinery where: (1) Pur- 
chased by a dealer for use in 
his own business, (2) sold to 
federal, state or local govern- 
ments and their instrumental- 
ities, and (3) sold to lessees or 
contractors in possession. 

In order to secure a license, 
individuals or firms must rer} 
in one of four categories: (1 
Established machinery builders, 
(2) established new machinery 
dealers or distributors, (3) es- 
tablished used machinery deal- 
ers or distributors, (4) new en- 
terprises meeting the criteria 
set by RFC. Veterans qualify- 
ing under the last category will 
be given particular attention. 

Scope of dealers’ activities un- 
der the plan will be limited to 
the continental United States. 
Tools and machinery will be 
sold as usual without warranties 
except as to description and 
prices will be f.o.b. cars or 
trucks at point of location. Full 
opportunities to inspect will be 
afforded both dealers and pro- 
spective buyers. 

Tools and machinery sold un- 
der this program will be priced 
in accordance with SPA regula- 
tion No. 13 (the Clayton for- 
mula). 

Dealers may also solicit or- 
ders for other special and single 
purpose machine tools and items 
of machinery for which fixed 
prices have been established by 
disposal agencies. 


which trade sources consider low, in- 
stead of the original and recom- 
mended 15 pet will not increase the 
new regulation’s popularity potential. 
Considering the fact that a reputable 
distributor sells, for example, a $20,- 
000 planer for $10,000 or less, and 
has an implied responsibility there for 
looking after that tool, sources in 
the trade still feel that a 15 pct com- 
mission is an operational minimum. 

Instead of getting the usual 12% 
pet of $20,000, the seller, whether 
dealer or distributor, will receive 
12% pct of $10,000 along with a big- 
ger liability. The 12% pct discount 
draws the line for many things far 
under established discounts; a good 
deal of equipment is sold at 1244-15 
pet, especially on smaller items. A 
distributor handling grinding stands, 
polishing stands, small drill presses, 
etc., can go to 15 or 20 pct on the 
new lines. 

Dealers report some sales of new 
machines, but in general, their busi- 
ness is about on 1937 levels, and at 
the present time it remains to be seen 
how far dealers will carry along, 
with the uncertainty surrounding 
labor in general and the Government- 
owned surplus in particular. Cer- 
tainly some slough-off would not be 
surprising. 

Builders are watching current mar- 
ket developments with more than 
their usual interest; i. e., one of the 
industry’s more competent observers 
visited the sale at the Springfield. 
Ill. fairgrounds last week, reported 
that RFC’s good equipment is going 
well, but the trouble is that 90 pct 
of the surplus doesn’t move. This in- 
formant said that he had seen 100! 
new drilling machines in their origi- 
nal crates, without power feeds. In 
wartime, he pointed out, lack of 
power feeds was one thing; now it 
is an entirely different matter and 
without power feeds those drilling 
machines are “dead as lead.” 

Another totally unexpected prob- 
lem confronting the: builders is a 
shortage of electric motors, 1 hp and 
up. Deliveries, according to one ma- 
chine tool builder, run from six to 
eight months. 














Precision and quality always have been primary con- 
siderations at Cadillac Gage Company. For Cadillac 
engineers realize that upon the precision of their work- 
manship and the quality of the gages they manufacture 
depend the quality of the work produced by Cadillac 


Gage customers. 


Unsurpassed quality, painstaking workmanship and the 
highest standards of precision, however, are not the 


only reasons why produc- 
tion men in ever increasing 
numbers specify Cadillac 
for their thread gaging 
equipment. Cadillac’s im- 
mense stock of over 10,000 
gages in all standard sizes 
provides gages for immedi- 
ate delivery—a time-saving 
and money-saving feature. 


Next time you order thread 
plug or thread ring gages, 
specify Cadillac ... and let 
Cadillac standards protect 
your high standards of 
manufacturing. 


Is40 


I] p 


DE ae ae 


20316 HOOVER ROAD 


DETROIT 5, MICH. 


10 10 20 TIMES 
THE WEAR WITH 
* STELLITE x 


Have you a job that is really tough on 
gages? Try Cadillac STELLITE Thread 
Plug Gages! See for yourself that these 
gages will give 5 to 20 times the wear 
of regular steel. gages. 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


. . » News and Market Activities 








Aluminum Shipments 


Show 39 Pct Drop 


Washington 


@ @ © Cancellations in military pro- 
curement immediately following VJ- 
Day resulted in a 39 pct decrease in 
August shipments of aluminum, CPA 
announced on Nov. 30. August ship- 
ments amounted to 104,200,000 Ib, 
66,000,000 Ib less than July, the low- 
est level reached since May 1942. 

All the major product groups were 
affected by the decline with forgings 
leading the way, 61 pct below July. 
Decreases in other products ranged 
from 25 pct for ingot, powder and 
paste, to 55 pet for rivets and rolled 
and extruded shapes. 

August metal production reached 
133,100,000 Ib, only 7 pct less than 
July. Primary production totaled 
91,600,000 Ib; net secondary recovery 
amounted to 41,500,000 Ib. 


Canadian Copper Imports 


Toronto 


© © © Announcement is made here 
that the United States is asking for 
immediate shipment of all copper held 
in Canada for U. S. account, and the 
movement of refined copper across the 
line is to be completed by the end of 
this year. No explanation of the un- 
usual requirements have been made 
and at this time the intention of the 
purchasers is unknown. 

According to word from Ottawa, im- 
portant discussions took place there 
during the recent visit of Prime 
Minister Attlee, concerning means of 
renewing normal trade relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Canada and 
it is assumed that some progress was 
made. Foremost among the discus- 
sions was that of means by which 
Great Britain, and through Britain 
perhaps the rest of Europe, may pur- 
chase from Canada base metals such 
as copper, nickel, lead and zinc. It 
is stated that there is a possibility of 
early developments which will be of 
the utmost importance to Canadian 
base metal producers. 


Copper production in Canada dur- 
ing September amounted to 35,023,084 
Ib, ‘compared with 438,106,124 lb in 
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September 1944 and 39,480,312 lb in 
August. Nickel production in Sep- 
tember dropped to 16,506,248 lb. in 
September, compared with 21,991,592 
lb in August and 22,710,286 lb in Sep- 
tember 1944. Lead production in Sep- 
tember moved up to 29,175,590 Ib from 
28,127,996 lb in August and compares 
with 18,993,630 lb in September 1944. 

For the first nine months this year 
copper production totaled 375,608,330 
lb, against 415,394,851 lb for the same 
period last year. Nickel at 198,191,- 
362 lb compares with 208,752,111 lb 
for the nine months of 1944, while 
lead production in the first three quar- 
ters of the year totaled 247,084,332 lb 
compared with 214,946,583 lb last 
year. 

2 


Tin Imports Returned 
To Government Control 


Washington 


@ @ ® Tin bars, blocks, pigs (grain or 
granulated) and tin alloys including 
scrap have been placed under controls 
of General Imports Order M-63, CPA 
announced Nov. 30. Tin was removed 
from import control in August 1944, 
because private importation was not 
feasible at that time. 

This action was taken, according to 
a CPA source, because domestic users 
were reportedly negotiating with for- 
eign producers for purchase of quan- 
tities of tin and tin alloys at prices 
above those established by CPA. 


Offer Cartridge Cases 


Chicago 


@ @ @ Bids will be received Dec. 11 by 
the Chicago Ordnance District for sale 
of substantial tonnages of shells, shot 
and cartridge cases located at the Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee warehouses. 
Material located at the Army ware- 
house, 9500 Cottage Grove Ave., Chi- 
cago, includes approximately 295 tons 
of 70/30 brass cartridge cases and 
2318 gross tons of steel cartridge 
cases, mine parts, shells and shot, 
some with gilding metal bands, At 
another Chicago warehouse are ap- 
proximately 320 tons of brass cart- 
ridge cases, and at Milwaukee are 405 
tons of shells. 


Nickel Asks $100,000 
For Strike Damages 


Huntington, W. Va. 


e @ © The International Nickel Co. 
here filed suit in Federal Court asking 
$100,000 for alleged damages incurred 
at its works here during a strike now 
in its ninth day. 

Twenty individuals were named in 
the suit, which was filed within 24 
hours of the denial of a temporary in- 
junction to restrain picketing activities 
which the company said were causing 
“continuing damage” at the plant. 

The United Mine Workers District 
50 is the bargaining agent for the 
1600 maintenance and production em- 
ployees at the plant. 


Ingot Brass Shipments Down 
Chicago 


@ © © Combined shipments of ingot 
brass and bronze made during October 
totaled 23,527 tons, it has been re- 
ported by the Defense Council of the 
Ingot Brass & Bronze Industry. This 
figure compares with 37,262 tons re- 
ported in May and approximately 
40,000 tons per month throughout the 
war. 
* 


Canada's Aluminum to Spain 
Barcelona 


e@ @ e The recent contract with 
Canada concerning supplies of alumi- 
num to Spain has been increased to 
2000 tons. Of this 500 tons have al- 
ready been shipped, the rest will be 
supplied up to March 1946. The price 
is on the basis of $395 f.o.b. Montreal. 
Canada will also supply moderate 
quantities of serap iron and steel. 


. 

Brass Forging Tolerances 

New York 

© e © The-Brass Forging Assn. has 
published a set of recommended 


standard minimum nonferrous forg- 
ing tolerances and additional informa- 


‘tién Yon forgings tolerances will be 


published in subsequent issues of the 
Non-Ferrous Forging Digest. 


The current issue details tolerances . 


for brass, naval brass, aluminum sili- 
con bronze, copper, aluminum alloys 
14-17-18-25-51, and magnesium alloys 
J-1, FS-1-01. 
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(Cente per lb, unless otherwise noted) 
99+-%, del'd (Min. 
aw 35.00 


Aluminum, 
10,008 Ib) 
luminum 00 
Tex.. 14.60 


eee 027.98 


Gopalt. 97-99% 22 $i.b0'to $1.57 
Cosa, @ a ss: 12:00 


Copper, olectre, New York ....... 11.75 
Copper, lake seawekdueestne i200 
Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz.$35.00 
indium, ee dollars per oer ns stds 
[ridiu per troy oz... 
Lead. St. Pe eee een eee en ee 6.35 
Me: “SED edccesadsnceesce: ae 
Magnesium, $9.9 + %, car ++ 20.50 
M um, 12-in. . 27.50 
Mercury, liars per 76-lb 
f.o.b. New York .........- #107 to $110 
wee es aba <640a5 OhO. 88 * $s 
um, per =~ Oz.. 4. 
Platinum, dollars per oz.......... oe 35.00 
Silver, New York, cents per Gihoccs GVolE 
Tin, Straits, New York ...... cosee COD 
Zinc, East St. Louis ....... scs-cce ED 
PS ES ER Fees 8.65 
Remelted Metals 


(Cents per ib wnless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum, No. 12 Fdy.(No. 2)9.00 to 10.06 


— ng 
2.3, Goeepcdeséocece $6.00 to 9.50 


me 
we a-88 Fino. 116) eee eee eer eee 13.26 
8$8-10-2 (No. 815) ......0..006. 16.76 
80-10-10 (No. 305) ............ 16.00 
No. 1 Yellow (No. 405> ...... 10.26 





Copper, Copper Base Alloys 


(Mil base, conte per Id) 


Extruded 
pee Rods Sheets 
eee SORT «cs, BEST 
Copper, H.R. ....... dace  O000 ~ cece 
Copper dra — ao ine. nase 
w brass, , a 20.40 20.15 
High brass ..... ecee ° $s 19.48 
85% ... 20.61 20.36 
Naval brass ....... 20.37 19.13 24.60 
Brass, free cut ..... ‘ ae 
Commercial bronze, 
GED dtm ade inane ‘ 21.32 21.07 
Commercial bronze, 
Manganens tronns',, 800 OT? $433 
Phos. bronze, ,* * eee . 
Munts tmetai'.'7772. souig 1887 32.78 
Everdur, Hereuioy, rp 
Nickel sllver. o% al 28.75 6.50 
er, 
Architect bronze .... 19. i3 Jaa weve 
Aluminum 


(Cente per Ib., subject to extras on 
see, temper, Autoh, factor number, ote} 


Tubing: 2 in. O.D. x 0.065 tn. wall 2S, 
40c. (UH) : 62S, Gic. (O): 24 7 
Plate: Rdet th, aot fan es a 


2.2 21.2c.; 62S, 24.3c.; 618, Sate 245, 248, 


Fiat t Sheet: 0.188 in. thickness; 2S and 
i$, 227e. @ Th; 528, 26.2c. ; “18, 24.7¢. : 


See eel 


2000-Ib. base for for tubing 30,000-Ib. base 


a oe fh cee 
pes: “As extruded” tem- 
9000.1. base, 2S a 


178, factor No. 1 to 4, Sie.; “a, 
factor 
to 4, 28c.:; 618, factor No. i to 4, 8 


_ 


The factor is determined by divid 
foot of shape by weight per 

” Wire Rod and Bar: Base price; 17ST 
and 11ST-3, screw machine stock. 
Rounds: \% in. 28 per ib; % in. 
26c.; 1 im, 24%c.; in., Hexago- 
nals; in., 34%c. Tb. ; in., 28 : 
1 i c.; 2 in. 25%c. ae 
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23c. 348T, Tran- 
dom or standard 0.093-0.187 in. 
thick by 1.001-3.000 in. 33c. Ib. ; 


751-1.500 in. thick by 21001-4000 in. 
29c.; 1.501-2.000 in. thick by 4.001- 
in. wide, 27%c. 


Fe 


ee 


to 90 300 or mare 


NONFERROUS SCRAP METAL QUOTATIONS 


T(OPA basic macsimum prices, cents per Id., f.0.b. 
quantity preparation 


and special 
Copper, Copper Base Alloys 
OPA Group It 
No. 1 wire, No. 1 heavy copper.. 9,76 
No. 1 


No. 1 tinned copper w 
tinned hea 


No. 2 wire, mized heavy copper. 8.75 . 


Copper tuyeres .....-ssse-eseesss 8.75 
Light copper .....-.c0--«+8 news e 7.75 
per bori Seeses ee wesce 9.75 
No. 2 copper borings ....... scue GIO 
covered copper wire, cable.. 6.00° 
Lead covered te power 6.0 
Insulated copper |............-. 610° 
OPA Group 2t 
Bell metal 


Babbitt lined brass bushings . 13.00 
High lead bronze solids ........ 10.00° 
High lead bronze borings ....... 10.00° 
Red trolley wheels ..........+++ 10.75 
Tinny (phosphor bronze) borings. 10.50 
Tinny (phosphor bronze) solids... 10.50 
Copper-nickel solids and ee. - - 9.25 
Bronze paper mill = cloth ... 9.50 
Aluminum bronze solids ...... -» 9.00 
Soft (No. 1 ; gE, 9.00 
Soft red brass borings (No. 1).. 9.00 
Gilding metal turnings ...... 8.50 
Contaminated gilded metal solids. 8.00 
Unlined standard red car boxes... 8.25 
Lined standard red car boxes .. 7.75 
Cocks and faucets .........se0s:s 7.75 
Mixed brass screens ............ 7.75 
Red brass breakage ......... 7450 
Old nickel sliver solids, borings. . 6.25 
Copper solids, borings ...... 6.25 
Yellow brass castings ........... 6.00 
Automobile radiators .......... oo =T 
Zincy bronze borings .........+-. 7.00 
Zincy bronze solids ............. 8.00 
OPA Group 3t 
Fired — GROTED! bc ccc cccsctcecis 8.00 
BUGSR PENG cudecvecpecess adieCeene 7.25 
Old rotted WE ccd cdeonscees cine 6.75 
Admiralty condenser tubes ...... 7.25 
Muntz metal condenser tubes .... 6.75 
Plated brass sheet, pipe reflectors 6.25 
Manganese bronze solids ........ 00 
Manganese bronze solids ........ 6.009 
Manganese bronze pasces Ga 
OPA Croup 4t 
Deeteee BREMED o cc sss ccvessecece 4.50° 
*Price varies with analysis, ' Lead con- 
tent 0.00 to 0.40 per cent. * content 


0.41 to 1.00 per cent. 


shipment, sub to quality, 
aoe ere ae cat quaaebionsh 


Other Copper Alloys 


TL wadpaconinennden stan vase 8.625 
Cartr Brass Turnings, Loose. 1.876 
Loose Yellow ee ene 

Aluminum* 
a scrap, segregated 
8.00 
Dural alloys, “solids” i4, ‘17, “18, ‘48 ae 

ary basis ....-.--.:-: 3.00 
Low copper yi hy 61, 62, 61, 638 7.38 

turnings, ary backs .......00... GY 
Plant scrap, mixed 
SR EO bbe 2.75 
Obsolete scrap 
.  -... eee ee geckos 0.08 
Old sheet and utensefls ..... enevas Oe 
Old castings and forgings ......... 6.00 
Pistons, free of struts ...... enone ee 
Pistons, with struts ......6seee++- 3.00 
Old alloy sheet ...........+s008 -. 6.00 

' Magnesium® 
Segregated plant scrap 
Pure solids and all other solids, exem 
Borings and turnings .......+++..- 1.60 
Mixed, contaminated plant scrap 
Grade 1 solide vd. .cccccccesscee: 3.00 
Grade 1 oo and turnings.. 2.00 
Ges SS GH a op 0.46h0e ese e¥esse 2.00 
Grade 2 borings “and turnings ... 1.00 
*Nominal 
Zinc 
New sinc clippings, trimmings ... 6.50 
Engravers, Uthegraghere plates .. 6.50 
Old zine paren oebeceese cee ‘a 
Unsweated zinc dross oc b6eseeeee 6. 
Dio chat Glad 2... ccccccesccteos 4.50 
New die cast SCTAD ... 2.065. -eeue 4.46 
Radiator grilles, old and new .... 3.50 
Old die cast SCTAP «1... ee eees 3.00 
Lead 


Deduct 0.55c. a Ib. from refined metal 
basing point prices or soft and -¥ lead 
including cable, for f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment 


Nickel 


Ni content 984+%, Cu under %%, 23¢ 
per Ib.; 90 to 98% Ni, 23¢ per Ib. con- 
tained NL 


ELECTROPLATING ANODES AND CHEMICALS 


Anodes 

(Cents ., f.0.b. sh in 
om Maxdah cipoue seme 
* oval, 15 in. or longer ..... if 

Rolled, oval, straight ........... 19 

Cu 7 Onde aReOgheeedneder 20 

Brass, 80-20, frt. allowed 

Cast, oval, 15 or longer ..... 23 

Zinc, cast, 99.99, 16 in. or Ss 

lowed 


Nickel, 99 per cent plus, frt. 
Cast 


gimolied,, depolarined ae IF 


Rolled, 100 os. lots, per on... 80 


Chemicals 


(Cente per ., f.0.b. shipping point) 
Copper cyanide, 1-5 bbis. 34.00 
ome cutghate, oa, crystals, 


eeeeeen 


7.76 


nace sien damesud Gat 13.50 
Silver cyeailis 100 on. lots, per on. 6.6083 
Sodium cyanide, 96 per cent, do- 


mestic, 100 Ib. drums ..... - 15.00 
Zinc cyanide, 100 Ib. drums ..... 33.00 
Zinc 7. 89 per cent, crys 

tals, bbis., frt. allowed ....... 6.36 
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. . . News and Market Activities 








Scrap Industry Reflects Strike “Jitters” 


New York 


© © © The strike situation is beginning 
to make itself felt in the scrap mar- 
ket. Dealers hesitate to stock any 
scrap due to uncertainty of the direc- 
tion prices will take, while some buy- 
ers are reported canceling contracts 
and holding back from making new 
ones. 


In general, however, the scrap situ- 
ation remains unchanged, in that de- 
mand is still in excess of supplies, and 
prices are holding firm at ceiling. The 
tightened condition is called to atten- 
tion by Philadelphia and New York 
reporting sales of landing mat scrap, 
in Norfolk and New York, respectively, 
which were awarded on above ceiling 
bids. This is permitted, since the 
scrap is to be prepared in the dealers’ 
scrapyards. 


Weather conditions have cut Ca- 
nadian scrap movement to a low point 
for the year, with the supply situation 
very tight. 

e 


PITTSBURGH — Demand continues 
here to be far in excess of supply. Rall- 
roads, for the first time in many years, 
have turned out to be the No. 1 source 
of scrap with material from Government 
surpluses being next. Industrial scrap is 
non-existent and turnings are being put 
into the same. class as the dinosaur—a 
freak that no longer exists. Much of the 


‘government surplus scrap must be pre- 


pared and is throwing a load on the yards 
that cannot be assimilated. In addition 
to shortages of manpower, scrap yards 
are having terrific equipment problems. 
New machinery cannot be bought within 
six months and hydraulic presses are far 
more extended than that. Further, yards 
are waiting weeks and months for re- 
placement parts that normally were de- 
livered in a matter of days. 


CHICAGO—All bids were rejected last 
week on 13,000 tons of termination scrap 
at A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, and 
new bids were to have been opened early 
this week. With all local supplies tight, 
interest is increasing in remote scrap, 
with freight up to $8.50 being paid. Pos- 
sibility of going even further afield is 
being considered. Although a decline in 
the district operating rate cannot be 
traced directly to scrap, in at least one 
instance a drop in hot pig production 
caused a drop in the ingot rate which 
would not have taken place had scrap 
been readily available. There is no new 
local buying of blast furnace grades, al- 
though there is some shipment out-of- 
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district, and. prices must be considered 
nominal 


PHILADELPHRIA—Scrap supplies, even 
unprepared scrap, appear to be coming 
tighter. Evidence of this is the recent 
sale to a lIocal scrap firm of 10,000 
tons .of Norfolk landing mat scrap at 
$14.61. This above-ceiling price is per- 
mitted since the scrap will be prepared 
in the company’s own yards. In antici- 
pation of the steel strike there is talk 
in scrapyard circles that yards will not 
stock scrap during the strike. Uncertain 
of the direction of prices, dealers will 
hesitate to buy for long-term sales at 
that time. 

® 


DETROIT—Supply continues to dimin- 
ish. Shipments from dealer yards are 
falling off somewhat, apparently due to 
tax reasons as well as to the effects of 
the General Motors strike. Foundry de- 
mand for steel seems to be picking up, 
but foundries, like mills, are far from 
able to satisfy all their requirements 
out of the available supply. 


BOSTON — Yardsmen report ceiling 
prices will hold through December, at 
least. Snow, rain, gales and freezing 
weather have aggravated yard labor sit- 
uation; cut down railroad car and truck 
supply; strikes and indifference of em- 
Ployees have. reduced scrap production 
in metal working plants; and supplies 
of easily prepared surplus materials are 
vanishing. Under these conditions yards 
report business as very quiet. Fortun- 
ately foundries generally have enough 
scrap for three weeks. 


NEW YORK —Demand continues to 
exceed supply in this area. The inclem- 
ent weather during the past week further 
tightened the situation by delaying de- 
liveries. Prices are holding firm at ceil- 
ing. In fact, 2000 tons of landing mat 
scrap sold by the Army 2nd Service 
Command, Brooklyn, was awarded to a 
local dealer at a price of $14.72 per 
ton, f.o.b. barge. This price is above 
ceiling and is permissible since the scrap 
is to be prepared in the dealer’s own 
yards. 

* 


BUFFALO — Steady mill demand is 
absorbing all of the better quality steel- 
making scrap in this market at top 
prices. The steel strike ballot caused 
scarcely a ripple, as the vote had been 
a foregone conclusion. But dealers now 
have their fingers crossed as they push 
deliveries. Although no cancellations are 
expected immediately in the event of 
stoppages, scrap shipments are expected 
to be held up. Nine bargeloads from the 
East Coast—about 4500 ‘tons—concluded 
the Canal season and two more ship- 


loads will mark the finish of the Lake 
season. One boat with 5000. tons arrived 
from Duluth last week. 


CLEVELAND—Demand for scrap here 
continues very strong, with the strike 
situation in the automobile industry con- 
tributing not a little to the continued 
searcity of supplies. One buyer here is 
reported canceling 30-day contracts at 
the end of the 30+day period—any unfill- 
ed tonnage remaining undelivered—and 
is not indicating any particular desire 
to make new contracts. Pressure in the 
Valley has, for the moment at least, re- 
Jaxed a bit. Prices remain firm at ceil- 
ing. 


CINCINNATI—The iron and steel scrap 
market in this area remains unchanged. 
Brokers and dealers indicate that any 
tonnage offered is quickly purchased, but 
a tendency to reject high freight offer- 
ings is reported. Prices continue to be 
pushing at the ceiling on all types, with 
foundries particularly clamoring for cast 
scrap. Yard supplies are very low, and 
the usual seasonal decline in country 
scrap tends to reduce scrap shipments 
into yards. 


BIRMINGHAM—Apparently for insur- 
ance against any work stoppage, mills 
in this scrap market are making heavy 
purchases of openhearth material. Bil- 
lets, structural and plate are being taken 
in small tonnages but generally speak- 
ing, demand for foundry and electric 
furnaces grades is very limited. Cast and 
blast furnace supplies are extremely 
scarce. 


TORONTO—Heavy snowfall and cold 
weather that spread across Ontario dur- 
ing the week further disrupted the move- 
ment of scrap iron and steel and receipts 
by both dealers and consumers dropped 
to the low point for the year. Supply 
situation continues tight and consumers 
are showing anxiety regarding winter 
requirements. The available supply is 
down to less than 50 pet of consumption 
and there are no large stocks to draw 
on. Demand for scrap is equally heavy 
in steelmaking materials as well as in 
foundry scrap, but the shortage is most 
aeute in cast and stove plate. Ceiling 
prices are being maintained and con- 
sumers show no hesitation in paying the 
tops for various types of scrap materials. 


ST. LOUIS—All scrap prices here ¢x- 
cept one are now quoted at ceiling levels. 
Scarcity has caused the advances. Raill- 
road offerings have been freer. Missouri- 
Pacific closing a list this week of 60 car- 
loads. New offerings include Wabash 
3000 tons and Southern -140 carloads. 
Only a part of the latter being available 
in this market. 
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0s TRON - AND a SCRAP Se ee 


nITTssURGH 
Per gross ton delivered te consumer: 
No. 1 hvy..melting ..... «ss... $20.00° 
RR. hvy. fhelting ...... .... 21.00° 
No. 2 hvy. melting eee se 20.00° 
RR. scrap rails ..... ota pede 21.50° 
Rails 3 ft. and arses: athe 23.50° 
No. 1 comp'd sheets. . ease 20.00° 
Hand bdid. new shts... esee 20.00° 
Hvy. axle turn. ........ cece 19.50° 
Hvy. steel forge turn.... .... 19.59° 
Mach. shop turn, ....... e«.- 15.00° 
Short shov, turm, ...c02 oe. 17.00* 
Mixed bor. and turm... .... 15.00° 
Cast iron borings ...... .... 16.00° 
Hvy. break cast........ 16.50° 


No. 2 GUBGIR <c.ccacccs cooe.> SROe 


RR. knuck. and coup.... .... 24.50° 
RR. coil springs .......2 sees 24.50° 
Rail leaf springs ....... «e.. 24.50° 
Rolled steel wheels ..... | dese 24.50° 
Low phos. bil. crops.... .... 25.00° 
Lame GR bacce<¢esbega.. veer 22.50° 
RR. malleable .......++ «ees 22.00° 
CHICAGO 
Per gross ton delivered te consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting...... eo $18.76° 
No. 2 hvy. melting... ee 18.7 

No. 1 bundles .. ....e02 oes 18.76° 
No. 2 dealers’ bndis..... ob 18.75° 
Bu anes 18.75° 
Galv. bundles eoccce 6” 16.75° 
Mach. shop turn. ...... o 06 13.75° 
Short shovels, turn. .... «..-- 16.75° 
Cast iron bori easce 4.75°* 
Mix. bori & turn. . $13.00 to 13.75° 
Low phos. hvy. forge.... ee 3.75° 
Low phos, plates ....... «+ 31.26° 
No. 1 RR. hvy. cae 19.75° 
Reroll rails .. agesee> eee 22.25° 
Miscellaneous rails ..... .«. 29.25° 
Rails 3 ft. and under.. 22.25° 

Locomotive tires, cut .. ” $22.75 . 23.25 

Cut bolsters & side frames. 20.25 20.75 
Angles splice bars ion  3225° 

Standard stl. car axles 24.00 to 24.50 
0. 3 steel wheels ...... est 23.25° 
Couplers & knuckles ... ... 33.35° 
Agricul. malleable ...... 22.00° 
RR. malleable ..... webs oe 22.00° 
No. 1 mach. cast. ...... « 20.00° 
No. 1 agricul. cast. ..... ° 20.00° 
Hvy. breakable cast. coes 16.50° 
RR. grate bars ........ ° 16.25° 
iron brake shoes.. oe 16.25° 
Stove plate sacéeee éee 19.00° 
Clean auto cast. ....... sass 30.00° 
eels..... 20.00°¢ 

CINCINNATI 


Per gross ton delivered te consumer: 


No, 1 bvy. melting ..... .... 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... .... 19.50° 


No. 1 bundles jbd vdeo enn 19.50° 
No. 2 bundles ....... 068 Jone 19.60° 
Mach. shop turn. .......$14.50to 11.00 
ling turn. ..... 18.60to 13.90 
iron eo-es 11.50to 12.00 
Mixed bor. & turn...... - 11.50to 12.60 
Low phos. plate ....... «s+. 22.00° 
No. 1 cupola cast. eed e906 20.00° 
vy. breakable cast. ... ee 16.50° 
Stove plate ......66.+. es 19.00° 
SERED oc ccocécouces ee 31.00°¢ 
BOSTON 
Dealers’ buying prices per grees ton, 
2.b. cars 
ae Ba melting ..... «++.  $15.06° 
No. 3 oune Gace 15.05° 
a. Lae io eaec 15.05° 


DEE ahah epvedteces” cece 15.05°* 
taratngs, shovelings ... ««.+- 12.05° 
Mixed ‘bor 10.05° 
Crn cast, jon 6 bor... « "$18.06 to 14.15° 


sees 31.0000 23.51° 


Breakable cast ........-. 831.57to 21.8) 
Stove plate ...... coves. 90.00to 23.51° 
DETROIT 

- Per gross brokers’ baying prices: 

0. 1 hvy. melting ..... .... $17.33° 
No. 2 h . melting eeeee ee 17.32° 
_ Dandies gnc coco cece aa 

soreeerees 0050002. 
eeeeeee “eee 13.32° 


turn. 
. turn. eeereeee eer 14.33° 


(Gitiing Grtena 0: cbtctocd te the tends 
by IRON AGE editors, bosed on 
resentative tonnages. Where osteiaa 


must be saded brokerage fee and 
adjusted freight. 





Cast iron borings ....... 13.32° 
Mixed bor. & turn. .. ee 12.32° 
Low phos. plate ....... 19.$2° 
No. 1 cupola cast...... . 20.00 
Charging box cast. ..... 19.00° 
Hvy. breakable sere sees 16.50° 
Stove plate ......ee.00- sees 19.00° 
Automotive cast ...... © cess 20.00° 
PHILADELPHIA 

Per gross ton delivered te consumer: 
ae : ag a veers re a gh 

oe. . eseeee *eee - 
No. 2 bundles eebkinoc’.. bees 18.76° 
Ce, re 13.76° 
Shoveling tUrm. ..cce.ce «es: 15.76° 
Cast iron borings ......$13.50to 14.00 
Mixed bor. & turn. ..... «+. 13.76° 
Bee 3 CUOUR. GRRE. co ccose cece 20.00° 
Hvy. eee ace ~ o tees 

charging box ° ° i 
Hvy. axle forge ° 18.25° 
Low phos. plate ....... ‘ 21.25° 
phos. punchings .. 21.25° 
Billet crops ....... e 21.25° 
~— wheels ....... . ae aes 

RR. coil springs see c 
leable ..... 32.00° 

ST. LOUIS 

Per gress ton delivered te consumer: 
Heavy melting ........ ..++  $17.50° 
Bundled sheeta eeeereee . 17.50° 
Mach, shop turn. .. - $11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive tires, uncut. . 3.00 
Misc. std. sec. raile .... «.... 19.00° 
ee s—_ - aGbebased.-edes oo 


Rate 3 Pie aan and 
BRR. GRTIMGR cccccccccce 20.00 to 26.50 
Steel car axles ......... 31.00 to ane. 


Stove = Shes enced ce a 6aa% 9. 
Grate SB coccccese naan 16.25° 
Brake shoes ........ 16.25° 
RR. malleable *ereeeeee seen $2.¢0° 
Cast iron carwheels .... «.... 20.00° 
No. 1 mach’ery cast ... oe 30.00° 
Breakable cast ....62.+. «+ 16.50° 
BIRMINGHAM 

Per gress ten delivered te consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... «s+.  §17.00° 
No. 3 hvy. melting ..... «+++ 17.00° 
No, 2 Conan ** eee “ee 17.00° 
No. 1 busheling . 7.00° 


Shoveling turnings .... ..+. 14.00° 
Cast iron borings......° ...--. 
Bar crops — ae 18.00 to 18.50 


Structural plate... 18.00to 1850 
Se eee ee 20.00° 
Stove plate eereeeeeee “ee 19 06° 
Scrap ralis ceccecesouey; ose Ly 
——, SER 1, conse oe 0.50° 
An splice bars.... 20.50to 21.00 
Rallis 3 ft. & under..... .... 1.00° 
Cast tron carwheels .... 16.50to 17.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 
Per gross ton delivered te consumer: 


Short shovel. turn. ..... «++: 17.00° 
Cast fron borings ...... ..+- 16.00° 
NEW YORK 
Brokers’ buying prices per grom ton, on cars: 
No. 1 bvy. melting ..... .... $15.83° 
No. 2 hivy. Sane 33° 
pL Oy — insee 
Com: lv. bundles .. . 13,33° 
Mach. cee turn. .. : 10.33 
Mized bor. & turn. ..... 16.33° 
Shoveling turn. ........ 13.33° 

No. 1 cupola cast...... 20. 


‘ } 


as. breakable Cast 222. sees 16.50" 


Chargi WOR GREE oo. wa: cctc 19.00° 
Stove plate ...... ehene@ cra dé 19.00° 
Clean auto cast..... esea aes 20.00° 
Unstrip. motor biks...... ..+. 17.50°* 
Crna cast bor...... oe 14,.38° 


No. 1 hvy. melting ..... 
ee hE eect esaee “Tied 19.25° 


BOB -cocccceces 19.26° 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... .. 19.25° 
Mach. shop turn, ...... 14.25° 
Shoveling turn, ......5. + 16.25° 
Cast iron borings ...... 14 28° 
Cast iron borings . é 15.25° 
Mixed bur. & turm, ....5 «+ 14.20° 
Stove plate ...... eeece 19.00° 
w Pp eeee eee 21.75°* 
p rails ...... eee ees 20.75° 
Rails 3 ft. & under..... .. 22.76° 
RR. steel wheels ....... eote 23.76° 
RR. coil uae Ret ots eatse 
RR. knuckles & coup.... .. 23.75° 
RR. malleable enesees 22.00° 
No. 1 bushe Fa ee eee 19.36° 
CLEVELAND 
Per gross ton delivered te consumer: 
No, 1 hvy. melting ..... «....  $19.50° 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... 19.50° 
ae gern mw wh bee ‘Ss 1. 
No. 3 santies ahoenesas ee Hw 
shop urn. eeneeee eee ° 
8 sho *“*@eeeee ** ** 16.60° 
No. 1 busheling ........ sees 9. 
Steel axle turn. ..... @ 90 ee 19.00¢ 
Low phos. billet and 
CTOPS ..ceeee eee 24. 
Cast iron borings ...... 15.5¢° 
bor, & turm, ..... sess 14.50° 
No, 2 busheling .....++. «ss 17.00° 
No. 1 machine cast ..... «sss 20.00° 
“bars eee oe eee 
8s ‘iting ... > eee 13.8 
RR. hvy. melting ...... «++. . 
Ralls 3 ft & under... S300 
Raile 18 in. & under. ocbe 34.35° 
Rallis for rerolling ..... «+++ 33.00° 
Rai mal ecce . 32.00° 
Blec. furnace . eoee 33.00° 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Se eee 


Blec. furn. 1 ft. und. + $14.00 to 15. 
No. 1 cupola cast....... 
HAMILTON, ONT, 


Hea melti cecesccsccccesecQhtener 
+ ~~ 17.50° 


No. 2 bundles ..... doededéonnes 17.00° 
Mixed steel scrap ....... becccee Se 
Ralls, remelting .....-++.---++++s 8.50° 
Rails, rerolling .....+.sessee-ids .5e* 
Bushelings ..... vovcoscoe SEE 
Mixed borings & turnings osee 12,50° 
Electric furnace $B ..ccccce De 
Manganese steel strap .......... 30.00° 
No. 1 cast >. eereeeeeeeere . 9.00° 
Btove plate ........ ocasdeibouoe See 
Car wheels, cast eos ottecss Bae 
Matlleable fron .......+-+«8 wcocs 16,00 
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Comparison of Prices 


Flat-Rolled Steels‘. 
(cents pert pound) 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 
Cold-rolled sheets ...... 3.05 
Galvanized sheets (24 ga.) 3.70 
Hot- olled strip eeeerees 2.10 
Cold-rolled strip ........ 2.80 
WER <ckboeechdckessen Lee 
Plates, wrought iron.. 3.80 
Stain’s c-r strip (No. 302) 28.00 


Tin and Terneplate: 

(dollars per. base box) 
Tinplate, standard cokes. $5.00 
Tinplate, electrolytic .... 4.50 
Special coated mfg.ternes 4.30 


Bars and Shapes: 
(cents per pound) 


Merchant bars ........:; 2.25 
Cold-finished bars ...... 2.75 
Alloy bars ...cccoscceces 2.70 
Structural shapes ...... 


2.10 
Stainless bars (No. 802). 24.00 
Wrovght iron bars ...... 4.40 


Wire, and Wire Products: 
(cents ‘per pound) 
Bright wire ...... cvtess’ BF 
Wire nails ........ » bicne ee 


ils: 
(dollars per gross ton) 
Seenvy ralis ....cccccsece $43.00 
Bight rails. ....csccsees 45.00 


Semifinished Steel: 
(dollars per gross ton) 


Reroiling billets ........$36. 

MGS WANS baci s vascvce 36.00 
Slabs, rerolling ........ 36.00 
Forging billets ........ 42.00 


Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 54.00 


Wire Rods and Skelp: 
(cents per pound) 
Wire rods 












23.50 
24.00 
24.00 
37.34 


42.34 
135.00 135.00 


$20.00 $19.75 
18.75 17.75 
18.75 18.50 
17.32 13.75 
22.50 19.75 
20.00 20.00 
20.00 20.00 
20.00 20.00 
$7.50 $7.00 
9.00 8.25 
12.00 12.00 
12.00 12.9 
52.00 52.00 
8.25 8.25 
6.35 6.35 
15.00 15.00 
85.00. 35.00 
20.50 20.50 
14.50 14.50 


—— a finished 


=i Toate Prins an ton 
various points for fin 
steel are in the detailed 
Dec. 4, Nov. 27, Oct. 30, Dec.5, Piglron: ~ 
1945 1945 1945 1944 (per gross ton) . 1945 
2.20 2.20 2.10 No. 2 foundry, Phila.. ...$27.59 
8.05. 3.05 8.05 No, 2, Valley furnace.... 25.75 
3.70 8.70 3.50 2, Southern, Cin’ti... 26.19 
210 2.10 2.10 No. 2, Birmingham...... 22.18 
280 280 280 No. 2 foundry, Chicagot. 25.75 . 
225 225 2.10 Basic, del’d eastern -Pa... 27.09 F 
3.80 3.80 3.80 Basic, Valle eae: --- 25.25 25.25 
28.00 28.00 28.00 Malleable, Chicagot .... 25.75 25.75 
—— a ert 25.75 25.75 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago.. 42.34 42.34 
$5.00 5.00 ” Ferromanganeset eeeeeee 135.00 135.00 
4.50 4.50 4.5 itchi harge fo for deli to foundries in the Chi- 
‘1m 20 41 ane 
t For carlots at 
ass pas 035 | PORE ay 
1) Sapo Bay.__-Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh.$20.00 $20.00 
210 210 210 Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 18.75 18.75 
2 4.00 24.00 24.00 Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 18.75 18.75 
4.40 rs 40 ‘ 40 No. 1 hy. comp. sheet, Det. 17.32 17.32 
; , Low phos, plate, Youngs’n 22.50 22.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 20.00 20.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 20.00 20.00 
275 2.75 2.60 No. 1 cast, Chicago...... 20.00 20.00 
2.90 2.90 2.55 
Coke, Connellsville: 
(per net ton at oven) 
Furnace coke, prompt... $7.50 $7.50 
“ince wae —o Foundry coke, prompt... 9.00 9.00 
Nonferrous stirs Nini Million) 
(cents per pound to large 
$36.00. $26.00 $34.00 Copper, electro., Conn... 12.00 12.00 
86.00 36.00 34.00 Copper, Lake 1200 12.00 
a. oo. ean Tin, Straits, New York... 62.00 62.00 
oa : k ine, East St wis. Js, OS 2 
C400 COOP SED Lak Me denies ceca ae 
Aluminum, virgin, del’d.. 15.00 15.00 
Nickel, electrolytic ..... 35.00 35.00 
2.15 2.15 2.00 Magnesium, ingot ...... 20.50 20.50 
1.90 1.90 1.90 Antimony, Laredo, Tex.. 14.50 14.50 
Starting with the issue of Apr. 22, 1943, the 
stee] index was revised for anos rs 1941, eT) 42 
planation of the change on p. 90 of the Apr. 22, 


Composite Prices 


revi 


to a quarterly basis as of Nov. 16, 2 
p. 98 of that issue. The finished steel — 


rent quarter are an estimate based on 
the previous quarter. These figures will oe revised when the 
data of shipments for this quarter are compiled. 


194 
44; 


FINISHED STEEL PIG IRON SCRAP STEEL 
Dec. 4, 1945......... SAOETOS POF TDiccccccoces — secs $25.37 per gross ton..... ..... $19.17 per gross ton..... 
One ‘week TO <cesessn 2.44076¢ per Ib......60. . $25.37 per gross ton..... ..... $19.17 per gross ton..... 
One month ago ....,.2.44076¢ per es cte cious bicse $25.87 per gross ton..... ..... $19.17 per gross ton 
One year ago ........ S.Z11GOG per. Bricescaccee ceases $23.61 per gross ton..... .$18.67 per gross ton.. 

7 HIGH LOW HIGH LOW HIGH LOW 
ene 2.44076¢ Oct. 2 2.88444¢ Jan. 2) $25.87 Oct. 23 $23.61 Jan. 2 $19.17 $19.17 
1944,. 2.30837¢ Sept. 5 2.21189¢ Oct. 5 $23.61 $23.61; 19.17 $15.67 Oct. 24 
Ses ss 2.255 13¢ 2.25513¢ 23.61 23.61 19.17 $19.17 
1963 S653 2.26190¢ 2.26190¢ 23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 
TROT 5 i ace 2.43078¢ 243078¢ $23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2/| $22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Apr. 10 
1940,.... 2.80467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16| 23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2] 21.83 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. 
1939..... 2.85367¢ Jan. $8 2.26689¢ May 16| 22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept.12| 22.50 Oct. 8 14.08 May 16 
1938..... 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18) 23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6/| 15.00 Nov. 22 11.00 June 7 
1937.. 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.32263¢ Jan. 4)| 23.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 1.92 Mar. 30 12.67 June 8 
1936..... 2.32263¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10| 19.74 Nov. 24 18.73 Aug. 11| 17.75 Dee. 21 12.67 June 9 
1935..... 2.07642¢ Oct. 1 2:06492¢ Jan. 8/| 18.84 Nov. 5 17.83 May 14| 13.42 Dec. 10 10.33 Apr. 29 
1934,..... 2.15867¢ Apr. 24 1.95757¢ Jan. 2)| 17.90 May 1 16.90 Jan. 27/| 13.00 Mar. 138 9.50 Sept. 25 
1983... 1.95578¢ Oct. 8 1.75836¢ May 2/ 16.90 Dec. 5 13.56 Jan. 3/| 12,25 Aug. 8 6.75 Jan. 3 
1932..... 1.89196¢ July 5 1.83901¢ Mar. 1/ 14.81 Jan. 5 13.56 Dec. 6 8.50 Jan. 12 6.43 July 5 
1931..... 1.99626¢ Jan. 18 1.86586¢ Dec. 29| 15.90 Jan. 6 14.79 Dee. 15| 11.33 Jan. 6 8.50 Dec. 29 
1930..... 2.25488¢ Jan. 7 1.97319¢ Dec. 9/| 18.21 Jan. 7 15.90 Dec. 16/| 15.00 Feb. 18 11.25 Dec. 9 
1929..... 2.81778¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct 29 | 18.71 May 14 18.21 Dec. 17| 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 Dec. 3 

Weighted index based on for basic iron on No. 1 heavy melting 


and P eni-rale 


bars, 
pes, plates, wire, rails, piack pi oo. hot 
ed sheets and strip, 


repre- 


senting 78 pet of the United States out- 
t. Index recapitulated in Aug. 28, 1941 
e. 
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Based on averages for 
at Valley. Purmanen and foundry 
at Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, | at 
and Birmingham. 


Valley 


iron 


Based 
steel scrap quotations to consumer? 
Pittsburgh, Philade. 





TYPE “A” 


way “Vohten wf for Reconversdon 


The result will show that CLUTCH HEAD Screws have exclusive features 
and advantages that out-mode all other screws on the market today... 
each a factor that contributes importantly to the Jower final cost of 
assembly and servicing. 


00 
ALi 
00 
.25 
35 
.00 
.00 
50 
50 
ed 


a 
a” 


FOR SPEED . . . Center Pivot entry into the wide roomy Clutch makes straight driving 
automatic and smooths out slow-down hesitation. 


FOR MORE SPEED . . . Driving engagement is all-square. Flat sides of bit contact 
straight walis of Clutch for e‘fortless, therefore easier and faster, drive home. No 
ride-out as set up by tapered driving. No fatiguing end pressure to combat. No 
delay replacing reamed screws and chewed-up heads. 


FOR TWO-WAY SAFETY . . . Automatic dead-center entry and positive torque drive 
(without ride-out) eliminates the slippage hazard . . . protection against injury to 
manpower and damage to materials. 


FOR A NEW LOW IN TOOL COST . . . The rugged Type “A” Bit stands up through 
long ‘‘non-stop” spells, driving extra thousands of screws without ‘nterruption. 
Reconditioning to original efficiency requires only a 60-second application of the 
end surface to a grinding wheel. 


SAMPLE SCREWS AND BIT SENT ON REQUEST 


FOR BREAKING “BOTTLENECKS” . . ; FOR SIMPLIFIED FIELD SERVICE . . 


A reverse turn of the Type “A” a This is the only modern screw 
Bit in the Clutch recess forms os . basically designed to operate 
the Lock-On, uniting screw and with an ordinary type screw- 
bit as a unit for easy one- . driver. Witha Type “A” driver, 
handed reaching to hard-to- ‘ the Lock-On feature permits 
get-at spots. Lock-On is auto- ee a Fe the withdrawing of serews un- 
matically released by normal , damaged and held safely for 
driving of the screw. | re-use. 


* @@eos- 


UNITED SCREW AND BOLT CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND 2 CHICAGO 8° NEW YORK 7. 
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= Iron and Sieef Prices... 


Stes! prices shown here are f.0.b. basing points, in cetits ‘per pound or dollars per groes ton. Extras app 














t 
zed enol. 2 Wy, “DeliversiPtices, do not a 
8 pet tax on freight. (1) Mill run sheet,-10¢ per 100 tb. under primes, 25¢ above base. (2) 
| - Widths up to 12-in.' inclusive. ts) 0.25 carbon and. less.’, (6) Applies to certain width and length Seettotioes. (6) “O) Form merchant trade. 
(7) For straight length mate ly from producer -to consumer. Discount of 25¢ per 100 Ib to Lege ener (8) Also For 
quantities of ‘20,000 Ib. to 39,999 tb. +49) Carload pst in manufacturing “trade. (10) Prices do not apply if rail and water is sot used. 
(11) Boxed. (12) This base price’ annealed, bright finish wires, samme . ng wire. (18) Produced to_ 
in AISI Manual Sect. 6. -“(14) Billet 5 (8) i in. to 47/64 in., 0. y *, 
| # Sx, * os at | 
j ; Grenite 
<i al 5 te “hae” Print ‘Ohio 
INGOTS. > <=" 
| "Carbon, feroing ae ($31.00 f.0.b. mill)’ 
._ Gerban, forging | $36 | $36 | $36 | $36-). $36 | $36 | $36 F Mah oe 
BILLETS. BLOOMS, SLABS | | | ose | sue tae POT, Dalat S88) aS NY 
. - : : % = , ike — cos alee Pred seal re. i eis 
“Larbonferging “se see | sa ps seep er cf “t ssat4 
Alloy | | 884 (Bethiehom/Massilton, Canton= $54) 
SHEET BARS wi =| [om] peat — td 
PIPE SKELP je 170¢ | 1. “Si.” (Contesvitle= 1,90¢) 


Wier vie San 


Sfet-rotied 3 

















3.70¢ 








————— | ———— —— | ———_———__ | ————_— 















































STRIP 
Hot-rotled 3 2.10¢ 
Cold-rolled 4 2.80¢ 
* Cooperage stock 
Commodity cold-rolled 2.95¢ 
TINPLATE 
cokes, base box 
Beis tox { 
ee: 
BLACKPLATE 
28 gage >. 
"ERNES, MFG 
Special 
- BARS 
Cerbon steel - 2.25¢ | 2.25¢] 2.25¢ 
Rajl steel © 2.25¢ | 2.25¢| 2.25¢ 
Reinforcing (billet) 7 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢| 2.15¢] 2.15¢ 
Reinforcing (rail) 7 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢] 2.15¢ 
Cold-finished 8 2.75¢ | 2.75¢ | 2.75¢| 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 
Alloy, hot-rolied 2.70¢ | 2.70¢ 2.70¢ 
Attoy, cold-drawn 3.35¢ | 3.35¢| 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 
PLATES 
Carbon steel 13 2.25¢ | 2.25¢ | 2.25¢ | 2.25¢ | 2.25¢ 
Floor plates 3.50¢ | 3.50¢ 
Alloy 3.5C¢ | 3.50¢ (Coatesville= 3, 
SHAPES 
Structural 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ 2.10¢ 
SPRING STEEL, C-R 
0.26 te 0.50 carbon 2.80¢ 2.80¢ 
0.51 to 0.75 carbon 4.30¢ 4.30¢ 
0.76 to 1.00 carbon 6. 15¢ 6.15¢ 
1.01 to 1.25 carbon 8.35¢ 8.35¢ 
WIRE ® 
Bright 12 2.75¢ | 2.75¢ 2.75¢ | 2.75¢ 
Galvar ized 


Soring (high carbon) 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 
PILING 
Stee! sheet 2.40¢ | 2.40¢ 





vo Keke #04 











3 
en 
“| 8/s 
3 
Bhan 
| lalele] 
| 











(Worcester = 4,50¢) 






__Witeuter= 2.254) 





2.2 Prove, Utah 2.95¢) 2.60¢ 

2. 60¢ 

2.15¢ | 2.15¢ 2.50¢ 

2. 15¢ 2.50¢ 
(Detroit = 2.80¢ ) 


2.70 (Bethichem, Massilon, Canton= 2.70¢) 












2. 25¢ 


(Bethlehem = 2.10¢) 


(Worcester = 3.00¢) 








(Worcester= 6.35¢) 
(Worcester = 8.55¢) 


(Worcester=2.85¢)  (Duluth=2.80¢) 


(Toledo= 2.90¢) 


I | rf | 


= and Claymont 2.284, i eine Utah 2.95¢) 


4. 15¢ 


———————— | —__ J —__ | — | | SF FF | S| SS | | 


4. 15¢ 


ta a ce 


pa fn i a ie | | ee | | 
————__ } — | — | — | S| | S| | S| FSF S| | | 
$$ } J] —_ | —— J | | | SF | S| | | 


——_ } —______ | | — | FF | | | S| | | | —_—$—$ $$  — |§ | —— —— 





3.45¢ 


2.47¢ 











ae 


| — | — | | | | |] J ————_ 
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fee 


SHELL STEEL 

S per gross ton 
S te. Oe 13 f cccccsves coccce. BRB 
oS ie. Ge B60 T. cescbeweds scocess SOR 
18 im, and over .....e-ee+0+--++ 56.00 


Prices delivered Detroit are $2.00 
higher; East Michigan, $3 higher. 


Price Bneeeee | Follansbee Steel 

Corp. t to sell at $13.00 per gross 

o.b. Toron Ohio, above base 
$52.00. 

Note: The above base prices a on 

lots of 166s manera ame e 


which are to be sdded extras for chemical 
requiremen tting, or quantity. 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


(Base, f.0.b. Pittsburgh) 


per ib. 
Pield grade ........... ed boss's 3.30¢ 
GIRS. o weties cxscdaece eeseveeu eee 
Electrical weusad agen ae cenit toll coe G&S88 
GE aes. owl eecetabeneeeece «+. 5.05¢ 
a Mi tebweb re Ab adebe 6.75¢ 
GraneformeP 73 .......0..ccccce - 6.26¢ 
Transformer. 65 pacceccecccecs tee 
Transformer 68 ........... prteeq Ween 
Transformer 63 .....0.....06 -. ++ 8.55¢ 


F.o.b. Granite City, add 10¢ per 100 

uae on ifi bes al 75 aa 
acific 

ib. on all grades. - iba 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


(P.0.b. Mill) 
Standard rails, heavier than 60 Ib 


No. 1 O.H., gross ton ........ $43.00 
- le splice bars, 100 Ib........- . 2.70 
(F.0.b. Basing Points) 3 ton 
Light rails (irom billets) ........ $45.00 
Light rails (from rail steel)...... 44.00 

base ». 

Oe CNS se 6 Sits toc c8 we tt 
Sy MD”... dauesétedsedes «++ 5.40€ 
Tie plate, steel ...... Eke eb cadeca'e’ 2.30¢ 
Tie tes, Pacific Coast as ‘a 
Track bolts, heat treated, to rail- oti 
Rc re ST tT wees ee i 


Basing points, light rails, Pittsburgh, 
lcago, Birmingham: cut aun and tie 
tes—Pitt«burgh, Chicago, Portsmouth, 





g 


TOOL STEEL 
(F.0.b. Pitteburgh, Bethichem, Syracuse, 
Dunkirk) 
(*Aleo Canton, O.) base per 1d. 
Big apes .. ccicceces doer idaae, 
Straight molybdenum ... owe b4¢ 
Tungsten-molybdenum ............ 57% 
High-carbon-chromium® ........ ° 43¢ 
Oll hardening® ...... ad¥sesceetsa. wae 
Special carbon® ........ e6adsctwen 22¢ 
Extra carbon® ...... Ceccctocsees 18¢ 
Regular carbon® .......... o00ecus ee 
Warehouse ississippi 
are 2¢ per Ib. es ae at ines 
3¢ higher. 
CLAD STEEL 
Base prices, cents per pound 
Plate Sheet 
tainless-clad 
No. 304, 20 pect, f.o.b, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, 


Cee sbdsedevers sees 28.00% 19.00 
Nickel-clad 
10 pet, f£.0.b. Coatesville, 
Pa. ee@eree eee eeeneere sere 18.00 


Inconel-clad 
10 pet, f.0.b. Coatesville... 25.00 
Monel-clad 
10 pet, f.0.b. Coatesville... 24.00 
Aluminized steel 
Hot dip, 20 gage, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh 


SISTANT STEELS. 


Straight Chromium 
~ a) 


No. 410 | No, 430 


ee 


No, 442 Na. 448 

ws | a | mae, ai 
* . we . ‘ 

15.725 16.15 


19.125 


SsBists & 
Sssess & 
=! Bs 
essssssses 
3.8 
4 


on 
a 
sss 
4 
: SBSssseees = 


Be 3s i: a . 
: . $3 +e 








WIRE PRODUCTS 
To the trade, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Duluth 
Basing Coast 
Pointe B 
Nemes ‘Pointat 
base per keg 
wire nalis. ...$2.90 $3.40 
Coated nails .......... 3.90 3.40 
Cut nails, carloads ... 3.86 eee 
base per 100 2B, 
Annealed fence wire. ..$3.05 $3.56 
Annealed galv. fence wire 3.40 3.90 
bass column 
Woven wire fence*® .... 67 88 
Fence posts, carloads... 69 RG 
Single loop bale ties... 66 $1 
Galvanized barbed wire** 72 83 
Twisted barbless wire... 172 oat 
*15% gage and heavier. **On 80-roé@ 
spools in caricad quantities. 


tPrices subject to switching or trans- 
portation charges. 


ROOFING TERNEPLATE 
(F.0.b. Pittaburgh, 112 Sheets) 
20x14 in. 20x28 im. 


8-Ib. coating LC...... $6.00 $13.00 
15-Ib. coating LC...... 7.00 14.06 
20-Ib. coating LC...... 7.60 15.00 


$1.15 
1.20 
1.2% 
1.15 
1.80 
1.55 


extras shown are in addition to the baze price of $2.70 per 100 Ib on fin- 
ished products and $54 per gross ton on semifinixhed steel, majur basing points, 
as shown in table, opposite page, and are in cents per pound when applicable 
to bars and bar-strip and in dollars per gross ton when applicabie to billets, 


blooms and siabs. 
basic openhearth 
per gross ton for billets, blooms and 


When acid openhearth is specified and acceptable, add to 
alloy differential 0.25¢ per ib for bars and bar-strip and 
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WELCED PIPE AND TUBING 
Base discounts, f.0.b. Butobures district 
end Lorain, e 


.0.d. ) 
nap, Seen see, Sea 
Steel (buttweld) 

Black Gelv. 

-in. OOOO OHHH eee ee . 63 61 
Kin stekeséncees ae 6. 

to $-in. Ceteeereeeees 68% 57% 
Wrought Iron eeneetee 

-in. SOOO eeee 24 3% 
Kin *: vehéeuéene dends ae 10 

sin, and “iij-in. 600 de res ss is% 

am 8 
Steel (lapweld) : 

Biptin. and fine 212011: $i iif 

%-in. to G-im. .......... 66 64 
Wrought Iron (lapweld ) 

oconcnvewnsciéedians ae 1 

Signin. to i6-in, Theidawan Ht: iim 

Ade Cabo ie 458n0k0 8 Ee 18 
Ta in. to 8-in. Chinen Ce 17 
Steel (butt, extra strong, plain ends) 
We ons ade od vs coverds OO 50 

> . ae eeenwewee eee 65 54 
SOR. C0. Bld s sc ces we we 
Wroaght Iron (same as above) 

a. + 4066dnemet s o« 25 6 

tn i ccna a tinde-o tat caw 31 12 
ages to 2-in. | Weabavet: Oe 19% 
Steel (lap, extra strong, plain ends) 
Sagcin. eed Dae Se $3 
3%+in. to G-in. .......... 66% 66 
Wrought Iron (same as above) 
RS «Sorat sca facet peecece. 15 
2%-in. ‘to 4in. ......... oe 22 
4%-in. to 6-im. ......6... 37% 21 

On buttweld and lapweld stee) pipe 


jobbers are granted a discount of 5 pct. 
On Le.L shipments oricas are determined 
by adding 25 pct and 30 pct and the 
carload freight rate to the base card. 

F.o.b. Gary prices are two points lower 
discount or $4 a ton higher than Pitts- 
burgh or Lorain on lapweld and one 
point lower discount, or $2 a ton higher 
on all buttweld. 





BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and lapweld commercial 
boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, min- 


imum wall. Net base prices per 100 ft 
f.0.b. Pitteburgh, in carload lots . 

a 
Seamless weld, 

Cold- Hot- Hot- 
Drawn Rolled Rolled 
& in.0.D.13 B.W.G. 15.03 13.04 13.38 
2% in.O.D.12 B.W.G. 20.21 17.54 16.58 
8 in.O.D.12 B.W.G. 22.48 19.50 18.35 
3% in.0.D.11 B.W.G. 28.37 24.62 23.15 
4 in. O.D.10 B.W.G. 35.20 30.564 28.66 


(Eztras for less carload quantities) 
40,000 Ib or ft and over 
30,000 ib or ft to 
20,000 Ib or ft to 
10,000 Ib or ft to aa 

5,000 Ib or ft to 9,999 Ib or ft... 
2,090 Ib or ft or 4,999 Ib or ft... 
FRG oF S000 Te OP OE. 6 occ. ncpe'ees 65 pet 


_s*@eeeeeree 


39,999 Ib or ft.. 
29,999 Ib or ft...10 
19,999 Ib or ft. 





CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per Net Ton 
6-in. and larger, del’d Chicago.. O84 80 
6-in. and larger, del’'d New York.. 52.20 
6-in. and larger, Birmingham .... 46.00 
6-in. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco or Los Angeles...... 69.40 
6-in. and larger f.o.b. cars, Seattle. 71.20 
Class “A” and gas pipe, $3 extra; 4-in. 
pipe is $3 a ton above 6-in. Prices shown 
are for lots of less than 200 tons. For 
200 tons or over, 6-in. and larger are 
$45 at Birmingham and $53.80 delivered 
Chicago, $59.40 at San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and $70.20 at Seattle. De- 
livered prices do not reflect 3 pct tax on 
freight rates. 
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« iden de ane ae 
1 im. inclusive .............5% 
Ks and nuts, ans 
plow bolts, additional allowance of 1 “~ 
for full ‘container quantities. There 
an additional 5 pct allowance 
load shipments. 


NS 
coal 
aD 


for ae 


Semifin. Hezagen Nuts U.S.8. S.A.EB. 
Base discount less keg lots 
7/16. in. and-ometler....... ° .+ 64 


in. and smaller ....... 62 a3 

in. through 1 im.....,.. .. 60 
ba in. through 1 in...... 59 + 
1% in. through 1% in..... 57 68 
1% in. and larger....... 


larger. 56 
In full keg lots, ‘Io pet ‘additional ‘dis- 
count. 


Stove Bolts Consumer 
Packages, nuts loose ......... 71 and 10 
n pac as+ebebivdeane osaeue UE 
In bulk ..... casetbacrtes . 80 
On stove boits ‘freight allowed up to 


65¢ per 100 Ib based on Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, New York on lots of 200 Ib or over. 


Large Rivets 
(% im. and larger) 


ase per 100 Lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham edd $3.75 


Small Rivets 
(7/16 in. and emailer) 
Percent Off List 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Coeyetens, » Cate, 
Birmingham .... -66 and 5 


Cap and Set Screws Percent Off Last 


Upset full fin, hexagon cap 
screws, coarse or fine Root up to 
ané inel: 3-tm & 6 thisccecciccs 

Upset set screws, cup and oval points ot 

Milled studs 

Flat head ca screws, listed sizes. . 38 

Fillister hea 51 
Freight allowed up to 65¢ per 100 Ib 

based on Cleveland, Chicage or New York 

on lots of 200 lb or over. 


FLUORSPAR 


Maximum price f.o.b. consumer’s plan 
$30 per short ton plus either (1) rai 
freight from producer to consumer, or 
(2) rail freight from Rosiclare, Ill, to 
consumer, whichever is lower. 


Exception 


When the WPB Steel Div. certifies 
in writing the consumers need for one of 
the higher grades of metallurgical fluor- 
spar specified in the table below the price 
shall be taken from the table plus items 
(1 and 2) from paragraph above. 


—— = 
Effective CaF, Content: short 
FOS GE MOTO 202 66200-08 <meuie en 333. 00 
665% but less than 10% chnamhees es 


60% but less than 65% ........- 
Less than 60% 


eee eee eee eee 





; 


i 


ii 


a 


3 
L 
= 


piel 
: 
i: 


t 
i 


_Under i Spee ‘00 


~ *Freight allowed east of Mississipp!. 
COKE 


beehive (f.c.b. oven) 
peennrere, oa eaeedeccecqese 
Foundry, beehive +. even) 
Fayette Co., W. Va ......+++- 
Connellsville, Pa. 
a Bypreduct 





Net Tea 
$7.50° 


8.10 
9.00 


b. 
Philadelphia, del'd ........++s 13.38 
jo, fob. camels : 


Cincinnati, ore eeececs jes sent 
St. Lowla, Geld ..:.ccccccccece 
Birminsham, eee 
*Hand drawn ovens using 
permitted to charge $8.60 per ton plus 
transportation charges. 


REFRACTORIES 
(P.o.b. Works) 
Fire Clay Brick 


Super-duty brick, St. Louis 5 
First quality, Pa., Ma., a Mo., Ti. 54.40 
First quality, New Jerse : ad ee 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky, ‘Mo., fi. = 7 
Sec. quality, New Jersey ee 





. By ere sae 
Ground fire clay, net ton nd peureme 8.0 
Silica Brick 

Pennsylvania and Birmingham . 068 40 
Chicago District .......... esccs. ORAS 
Silica cement, net ton (Eastern). 9.55 
Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 


Standard chemically bonded, wak., 
Plymouth Meeting, Chester oe 


Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Balt. and Chester 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore .... 


Grain Magnesite 
Domestic, f.o.b. Balt. and — 
in sacks (carloads) 


- $54.00 


stade $76.00 
65.00 


- $43.48 


Domestic, f.o.b. ene " Wash. 
Sere os s ookeghees eee 
Oh Ge 0c wdweed ie sodses ccisen wow 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe, Natural Content, Delivered 
Lower Lake Ports*} 


et Ton 
Old range, bessemer, 51. so .» $4.75 
Old range, non-bessemer, 51. a. 4 60 
Mesaba, bessemer, 51.50 ......... 4.60 
Mesaba, non-bessemer, 51.50 .....- 446 
High phosphorus, 51.50 . 4.35 


*Adjustments are ‘made to indicate 
prices based on variance of Fe content of 
ores as analyzed on a dry basis by '"- 
dependent laboratories. 








arket 
F.0.b. 
33 %¢ 


2549 
to 15¢ 








PRICES 








Cities a 
Drawn, 
os 
(24 gage) Ana. 
Renee) SEF tw Met “iy | oe "ay 
Boston .............. we 3.708 4. 6.200 | 4.106 4244 6.012 8.384 
Gadecdcticncseccdt Te 4.988 6.371 4165 4.288 ure pi aad 
Hees 4.20 6.231 3. 3.85 D 6 85 7.0 
4.337 | 6.27%) 3. 987 He 6.887 7.98? 
; 
440 4.877¢ | 3.80 5 5 808 8.856 7.78 
4.40 4.7% 3.819 3.88 5.80 6.65 7.78 
4.50 6.008 3.70 3.90 5.93 6.98 i 
4.478 | 4.825% | 3.675 4.111 $98 7.00 8.281 
4.270 6.1728 | 3.747 4.131 5.981 7.031 8.131 
. 4.78 3.60 3.88 5.60 6.05 7.90 
tie | bar] ii ts et oe Pon = 
4.568 4.o8 3.708 3.63 3. 4-09 8.93 6.08 a 
ae 6.208 | 4.215 4.088 : 43 cee ta — 
5.078 6.358 4,308 4.158" | 4 4.729 He Ae ae 
$-873 6.313 | 4.313 423 3. 6.47? | 7.23 6.323 9.373 
7.2 6.198 4.95 4.68 4. 8.683 8.204 9 404 10. 484 
oe HE 4.50" 44) «4. 5.433 8.304 | 9.404 10. 484 
see | gree | agen tan | & sess | tee | sane ane 
saga 6.1713 | 6.5317 4.9871 4. 6.00 i a et 
BASE QUANTITIES EXCEPTIONS: (1) 150 to 499 Ib. (2) 150 (*) Philadelphia: Galvanized sheet, 25 of 
to 1499 Ib. (3) 400 to 1499 Ib. (4) 450 to more bundles. 


Standard unless otherwise keyed on 1499 Ib. (5) 500 to 1499 Ib. (6) © to 199 Ib. Extra for size, quality, ete., apply om above 


prices. uotations. 

HOT-ROLLED: (7) 400 to 1499 Ib. (8) 1000 to 1999 bh. (9) © 

ad bare, 400 to Leen eS Vinten, ADD ase ep ST (10) 200 te SOND TB. (12) AAe O8T06 Sar ine net celled fe Detaas 

OLD-ROLLED: Sheets, 400 to 1499 Ib; 300 to 4999 Ib. (12) 300 to 10.000 Ib. (13) **City of Philadelphia only. Applicable 

strip, extras on all quantities; bars; 1600 Ib 400 7 Ib. a ae Soe over. (15) oan ene must be added to basing point 
over. (16) and over. 

NE ALLOY BARS: 1000 to 39,999 Ib. 17) 2000 Ib and over. (18) 3500 Ib and over. i one oa eee 





PIG IRON PRICES Haximum pet gross ton, established by OPA Oct. $2, 1946. 


































$26.25 | $26.75 | $27.25 | $27.75 chins Es <i ccccogch MEE ss aisle $ .50 y . . . 
26.25 26.75 | 27.25 | 27.75 I aie dkms ¥ 4.02 oe a ates 
2.756 | 22.13 sid ios 26.75 | .. ._ | Brooktyr.........| Bathiohem ......... 2.50 ° . ‘i ws 
24.75 | 2.75 | 2.25 | 26.75 | 31.25 |] Graoktyn......... Birteharn os 2.92 aa Sa re a . 
25.25 | 25.75 25.75 | 26.25 | ..... |] Canton........... 1.38 bs ‘ J rae 
23 ae = =o sable Canton. ........ Mt! sévated ‘a saa Ra cn's . 
25.75 28.25 26.25 eT veece Cinrinnati........| Hamilton........... al etna s nies 
.--.| 25.25 | 2.75 | 26.25 28.75 | ..... |] Cimeinnatl....... | Gullo ..........%. 4.0 ts alas i a sala . 
verett ..........] 28.25 28.75 27.2% | 27.76 | ..... |] Jersey City.......| Bethighem.......... 1.53 . ‘ ee 
25.25 | 25.75 25.75 | 2.25 | ..... |] Jersey Cry ...... iedsbore......... 1.94 ham ~ S 
Hamitton 25.25 25.75 25.75 aftr |. eel. ere 4.% . eases 
25.25 | 25.75 25.75 | 28.25 | ..... || LesAngetes...... IS a dion ane 1§.41 SA aiake i aaa a'v gin 
Provo 23.25 23.75 aa al aia BE oéace fl cccecnd 1.94 e ; 6 
25.25 | 25.75 2% | ..... |] Mansfield ....... DS 5 ¢a0eebese 3.36 at ee aia Sy ihe Ske . 
5 cok SERED) SEE BE wecas fh eseee aa iiadeiphia......| Swedeland ....... 84 A s y : 
28.25 oath is ae adnan Phitadeiphia. ....| Birdsboro ......... 1.24 naked ‘ s 
Swedeland. . | 2.2 | 26.75 5 -73 | ..... |] Sem Franeiece.....| Prove ............. 4.95 . bs ey 
: | 26.2 25.75 § Me Bh pate ER 15.41 ‘anal iia 0 
25.25 25.75 . . Se . RE eee 4.95 bs . ie Sa 
Peccccccs st QO anseocecscss 16.41 ve bana tala ee e 
vedevcces MID OED. cc2kees 50 J x \ 7 a 
b 4 cedenvel OUR Sa® do-00s6d0e 7.07 antite > 
BLL 
(1) Struthers Iron & Steel Co., Struthers, iron sells at Lyles, Tenn., at $28.50. may be charged for 0.5 to 0.75 pet nickel con- 
Ohio, may charge 50¢ in excess of Basing point prices are subject to switch- tent and $1 per ton extra for each additional 


foundry, basic, ing charges; Silicon differentials (not to ex- 9.25 pet nickel. 


and emitesblé, ceed 50¢ a ton for each 0.25 pct silicon con- Silvery iron and bessemer ferrosilicon up 
to and including 14.00 pet silicon covered 
Charcoal pig iron base prices for Lyles, tent in excess of base grade which is 1.75 to 1 Dos 16 'ss amended Feb. 14, 1946. Silvery 


Tenn., and Lake Superior furnaces, $33.00 2.25 pet); Phosphorus differentials, a reduc- fron, silicon 6.00 to 6.80 

‘ pet, C/L ine 
and $34.00, respectively. Newberry Brand of  tiun of 38¢ per ton for phosphorus content of fob. Jackson, Ohio—$31.28: fob. Buffalo— 
Lake Superior charcoal iron $39.00 per g.t, 9.70 pet and over; Manganese differentials, @ $3950. Add $1.00 per ton for each additional 
t.o.b. furnace, by order L 39 to RPS 10. Apr. charge not to exceed 60¢ rer wn for each 96.56 pet Si. Add 60¢ per ton for each 0.50 
1l, 1945, retroactive to Mar. 7, 1945. De 9-50 pet manganese content in excess of 1.00 pet Mn over 1.00 pet. Add $1.00 per ton for 
liverei to Chicago, $42.34. High phosphorus pet. Effective Mar. 3, 1943, $2 per ton extra prices of comparable analysis. 
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Ferrgindin Rn ach Sonkrber™tube " 


price. per-.gross ton, lump size, f.o.b. car | 


at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Birmingham, : Rockdale, Rockwood; Tenn. 
Carioad lots (bulk) .......... ‘$1 35.00 
Less ton, lots (packed) ob won gee )aene 
F.ab. Pittsburgh ....,....... 139.50 
$1.70 for. 1% ‘above. 82% Mn; 
penalty, $1.7 for each 1% below “78%. 
Ferromanganese Briquets 


Contract. prices oar pound . of briquet, 
f.o,.b, shipping. point, freight allowed to 
destination. Approx. 66% contained Mn. 
Add 0.25¢ for spot sales. 

rn Central Western 


Carload, buik -- 6.05¢ 6.30¢ 6.60¢ 
Ton lots ....... 6.65¢ 7.55¢ 8.55¢ 
Less ton: lots... 6. Hy 7.80¢ 8.80¢ 


Manganese Metal 

Contract basis, lump size, per pound 
of metal, f.o.b. shipping point with 
pe allowed. ,Spot sales add 2¢ per 


96-98% ™’ 2% max. C, ‘1% max. Si, 


2% -max: Fe. 
Cariond, | BUI .bcccscces cesccscce OM 
Lek lots Sedeonkinadinekheare a 32¢ 


Eloctrotyele Manganese 
F.o.b. Knoxville Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents Der pound. 


Carloads: Unit. wav edhe ces eae 34¢ 
we eee GSS. oh as dite Sh aa'en e 36¢ 
Rae - 000-1006 - 60 erevw-ow obec 000 0 0 38¢ 
Spiegeleisen 
Maximum base contract prices per 
gross ton, lump, f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa. 
16-19% Mn. 19-21% Mn 
3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
Carloads ....... $36.00 $36.00 
Less ton ...... 47.50 48.50 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago 40.00 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 

Contract prices. per pound of man- 
ganese contained, lump size, f.o.b. ship- 
ping: point, freight allowed to destination, 
eastern zone. Add 0.25¢ for spot sales. 


t Carloads, Ton Less 
Bulk Lots Ton 

—. c 0.06% P, onee 
race We a r 23.40¢ 23.65 
0.10% max. C, : : ’ 


-- 23.00¢ 23.40¢ 23.65¢ 


0.15% max. C,..1% 

or 2% max ++ 22.00¢ 22.40¢ 22.65¢ 
0.30 max. C, 1% 

or 2% max. Si... 21.00¢ 21.40¢ 21.65¢ 
0.50% max. C, 1% 


- 20.00¢ 20.40¢ 20.65¢ 


7.00% max. Si... 16.00¢°16.40¢ 16.65¢ 


Electric evade 

OPA ‘maximum base price cents per 
pound contained Si, lump size in carloads, 
f.0.b. ene. point with freight allowed. 


astern Central Western 

50% Si. 6.65¢ 7.10¢ 7.25¢ 

75%. Si .. 8.05¢ 8.20¢ 8.75¢ 

80-90% Si. 8.90¢ 9.05¢ 9.55¢ 

90-95% Si. tt 05¢ 11.20¢ 11.65¢ 
Silvery heats 

8i 14.01 to 14.50%, $45.50 per G. T. 


f.0.b. Jackson, Ohio. Add $1.00 per ton 
for each additional 0.50% Si up to and 
including 18%. Add $1.00 per ton for low 
ogg ow not to exceed: P—0.05%, S— 

04%, C—1.00%. Covered by MPR 405. 


Silicon Metal 

OPA maximum base ‘price per pound 
of contained Si, lump size, f.o.b. shipping 
point with freight allowed to destination, 
for Lc.l. above 2000 Ib, packed. Add 0.254 
for spot sales. 


96% Si, 3% Fe.. 
97% Si, 1% Fe.. 


Ferrosilicon Bri 
OPA maximum = price per pound of 
briquet, bulk, f.0.b. shipping point with 
freight allowed to destination. Approxi- 
mately 40% Si. Add 25¢ for spot sales. 
tern Central Western 


Eastern Central Western 
13.10¢ 13.55¢ 16.50¢ 
13.45¢ 13.90¢ 16.80¢ 


Carload, bulk... 3.35¢ 3.50¢ 3.65¢ 
2000 Ib-carload. 3.80¢ 4.20¢ 4.25¢ 
Silicomanganese 


Contract basis lump size, per pound of 
metal, f.o.b. shipping point with freight 
allowed. Add 25¢ for spot sales. 65-70% 
Mn, 17-20% Si, 1.5% max. C 
ee, NS >.) s: 6k eee s corse be 
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2000. 1b. £0 .Carload ~, «+00 4 ne vatatt 6.70¢ 


Briquet, -. contract ‘basis, . carlots, 

bulk freight allowed, per Ib .... 5.80¢ 
2000 Ib‘ to Carlo <e Scee ess et es: 6.30¢- 
Less ton lots . ak wale oe 6.55¢ 


Ferrochrome I eigen 
(65-72% Cr, 2% maz. St) 

OPA maximum base contract prices per 
potind of contained Cr, .lump size in car- 
load lots, f.o.b; shipping point, freight 
allowed to destination. Add 0.25 
eontained Cr for spot sales. 


0.06% C..... «+ 23,00¢: *23:40¢ 24.00¢ 
10% (C oe. d. 22.50¢ 22.90¢  23.50¢ 
0.15% C . 22.00¢'  22.40¢ 23.00¢ 
0.20% C....... 21.50¢ 21.90¢  22.50¢ 
0.50% C ....-. 21.00¢ 21.40¢  22,00¢ 
1.00% .C 20.50¢ *20.90¢ 21.50¢ 
2.00% C ...2.- 19.50¢ 19.90¢ 21.00¢ 
66-71% Cr, 
4-10% C 13.00¢ 13,40¢ 14.00¢ 
62-66% Cr, a . 
Bare © 2... 13.50¢. 13.90¢ 14.50¢ 
High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 
w-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 


N. Add 2¢ per Ib to regular low-carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 2¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N. High-carbon 
type: 66-71% Cr, 4-5% C, 0.15% N. Add 
5¢ per Ib to regular high-carbon ferro- 
chrome price schedule. 


Ferrochrome Briquets 

Contract prices: per pound of -briquet, 
f.o.b. shipping point, freight allow to 
destination. Approx. 60% contained 
chromium. Add 0.25¢ for spot sales. 


Eastern Central Western 


Carload, bulk ., 8.25¢ 8.55¢ 8.95¢ 
Ton lots ....... 8.75¢ 9.25¢ 10.75¢ 
Less ton lots... .9.00¢ 9.50¢ 11:00¢ 
Colahinns.--iiepiiaaaiiatirn:thtals 

Contract prices per pound of alloy, 
lump size, f.o.b. shipping point, freight 
allowed to destination. 

16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si. 
Add 0.25¢ for spot sales. 

Eastern Central Western 

Carloads .... 15.50¢ 16.00¢ 18.05¢ 
Ton lots .... 16.50¢ 17.35¢ 19.10¢ 
Less ton lots. 17.00¢ 17.35¢ 19.60¢ 


Calcium Metal 

Eastern zone, contract prices per pound 
of metal, f.o.b. shipping point, fretght al- 
lowed to destination. Add~- 5¢ for spot 
sales. Add 0.9¢ for central zone; 0.49¢ 
for western zone. 


Cast Turnings Distilled 


Tem TOS dc .sk $1.80 $2.30 $5.00 
Less ton lots... 2.30 2.80 5.75 
Cheenti pper 

Contract price per pound of alloy, f.0.b, 
Niagara Falls, freight allowed. east of 
the Mississippi. 8-11% Cr, 88-90% Ce 
1.00% max. Fe, 0.50% max. Si. Add 2¢ 
for spot sales. 
eet or FO ii ks snes crates cauxe GS 
Ferroboron 


Contract prices per pound of alloy, 
f.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed to 
destination. Add 5¢ for spot sales. 17.50% 
min. B, 1.50% max. Si, 0.50% max. Al, 
0.50% max. C, 


Eastern Central Western 


Ton lots . is... $1.20 $1:2075 $1.229 
Less ton lots.. 1.30 1.3075 1.329 
Manganese—Boron 


Contract prices per pound of alloy, 
f.o.b. shipping point, freight charges al- 
lowed. Add 5¢ for spot sales. 

75.00% Mn, 15-20% B,-5% max. Fe, 
1.50% max. Si, 3.00% max. C, 


Eastern Central Western 


$1.89 $1.903 $1.925 
2.01 2.023 2.055 


Ton lots ..... 
Less ton lots.. 


Nickel—Boron 

Spot and contract prices per pound of 
alloy, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed to destination. 

15-18% B, 1.00% max. Al, 1.50% max. 
Si, 0.50% max. C, 3.00% max. Fe, bal- 


ance Ni. 
Eastern Central Western 
11,200 Ib . 
or more .... $1.90  $1.9125 $1.9445 
Ton lots ..... 2.00 2.09125 2.0445 © 
Less ton lots 2.10 2.1125 2.1446 


¢ per Ib 
Bastern Gertral Western ‘ 








aq “~e 


lump or %X down, packed 
f.o.b. plant at Niagara Falls; 
New Yerk, Washington, Pa., 
York, Pa., per pound contained 
tungsten, 10,000 Ib,or more:.... 
Ferrovanadium, 38-55%, contract 
basis, f.0.b; plant, usual] freight 
ee per pound contained 


" henianit oaths 6s oees «dee 
G@rucible bo vcececcivcoessicac 
PO ob emus aden’ 4 ésaetn 

Cobalt, 97% min., ‘keg packed, 
contract basis, -f.o.b ucers 


plant, usual freight al 
per pound of cobalt metal 
Vanadium: pentoxide, 88-92% 
VO, technical grade, contract 
basis, any: quantity, per pound 
contained VO;.. Spot sales add 
5¢ per Ib contained V,0;....... 
Sileaz No. 3, contract basis, t.o.b. 
plant with usual Ss allow- 
ances, per pound of alloy. 
Carload lots .... 
, 2000 Ib to carload ......+.:-. 
Silvaz No. 3, contract basis, f.o.b. 
plant with freight allowances, 
per pound of alloy. 
Carload lots ......00..-0-ne 
2000 Ib to carload.........-. 
Grainal, _f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed 50 lb and over, 
max. based on rate to St. Louis 


i Be 2 96 0< 6d es tog hs OES 


Bortram, _ f.o.b. 
Ton lots, per Ib ........ exk 
Less ton lots, per 1b....'..3. 

Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, contract 

basis, f.0.b. plant with ‘freight 
as per pound contained 


2000-Ib lots ...... 
Under 2000-lb lots ...... 
Ferrotitanium, - 40-45%, 0.10%C. 
max. f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. 
ton lots, per pound —! LS 
Less tom tote ..0. ccweee-ce-sce 
Ferrotitanium, 20-25%, 0.10%C. 
max., ton lots, per pound con- 
tained titanium 
Less ton lots .... 
High-carbon ferrotitanium, ‘15- 
20%, 6-8% carbon, ores 
basis, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, Y. 
freight allowed east of fylinets: 
sippi, north of Raltimore and ™ 
Louts, per carload ...... 
Ferrophosphorus, 18% electric or 
blast furnaces, f.o.b. Anniston, 
Ala., carlots, with $3 unitage 
freight equalled with Rockdale, 
Ternn., per gross ton .... 
Precoqneaiaras, electrolytic 23- 
26%; carlots, f.o.b. Monsanto 
(Sig). Tenn., $3 unitage freight 
equalized with Nashville, per 
GTO GE. 6. Ws ob oe s0d) <0 ee 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, t.o.b. 
Langeloth, Washington, Pa., an 
ceomny, per pound contain 


eee ee eee ee He 


Calcium molybdate, 40- 45%, £.0.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa., 
any quantity, per pound con- 
tained Mo 

Molybdenum oxide briquets, 48- 
62% Mo f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa., 
per pound contained Mo. 

Molybdenum oxide, in cans, t.0.b. 
Langeloth and ashington, Pa., 
per pound contained Mo ..... 

Zirconium, 35-40%, contract basis, 
f.o.b. producer’s plant wit 
freight allowances, per pound 0! 
alloy. Add %¢ for spot sales 

Carload lots ......... 

Zirconium, 12-15%, contract basis, 

lump f.o.b. plant usual frei 

allowances, per pound of 7 
Carload, bulk ..........-. 

Alsifer (approx. 20% “Al, 40% “Si 
and 40% Fe), contract basis, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, carload, 
bulk .. 
Pon: MOS... w.dsesrree obs Coda 

Simanal (approx. 20% ‘Si, 20% 
Mn, 20% Al), contract basis, 
f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, with freight 
not to exceed St. Louis rate ai- 
tig per pound. 


Other-Ferroal ‘ 
Ferrétungsten, loys tg adra- stade 


$1.90 


ie 


‘$l.i0 


3.25 
3.30 


ae 
: pore 
Ss 33 


ww 
—_ 
~ 
com 


. $143.50 


$75.00 


80¢ 


80¢ 


80¢ 


14¢ 


4.60¢ 


5.75¢ 
7.25¢ 





INDUSTRY SPECIFIES 


ii A de 


HH 


FOR PUSH-PULL-LIFT JOBS...100 LB. OR 50,000 LB. 


Today—more and more tough jobs in power movement throughout industry 
are geared to T-) Air and Hydraulic Cylinders! 

Whether it’s pushing, pulling, lifting, clamping or controlling ...T-J 
Cylinders sinfplify the job and speed up production! Ideal for machines and 
equipment such as presses, hoists, shears, valves, brakes, hopper gates, ovens 
—or any place where efficient controlled power movement is needed. Many 
standard sizes and styles...both cushioned and non-cushioned types. 
Precision-manufactured to deliver smooth dependable power in every stroke 
—with utmost dependability and long life! Write for latest catalogs. 
The Tomkins-Johnson Company, 613 Mechanic Sreet, Jackson, Michigan. 


FOR TOUGH JOBS SPECIFY (T-J) 


Led AL te JOHNSON 


RIVITORS...AIR AND HYDRAUL 
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Mount Your Motor on This 
REEVES Motor Base 





: Base is built in wide range of sizes to fit any 
standard constant speed motor up to 15 h.p. 
i] Includes sliding platform and handwheel for 
moving motor forward or back, 


3 


Connect to Driven Machine 
With This Special V-Belt 








Place specially designed REEVES V-belt be- 
tween discs and over pulley on power input 
shaft of the driven machine. Adjust belt to 
minimum center. Anchor motor base. 


HOW IT WORKS: The operation of a 
REEvEs Motor Pulley is extremely 
simple—yet it follows the time-tested 
REEVES principle of a V-belt traveling 
between the adjustable driving diam- 
eters of cone-shaped discs. By turning 
handwheel, motor is moved forward or 
back on base, varying the driving diam- 
eters of the discs. As motor is moved 
toward driven machine, belt rides higher 
between discs, thus increasing the speed 
transmitted. Turning handwheel in op- 
posite direction reverses the operation. 
Any speed within the range is accur- 
ately maintained. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
Recognized Leader in the Specialized 








Apply This Disc Assembly 
to Motor Shaft 





Assembly consists of two facing cone-shaped 
discs, one stationary, the other sliding later- 
ally, and compression spring for mounting of 
extension shaft of motor, 






available in sizes fo 15 h.p, for stepless 
speed adjustability within 4:1 range. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH IT: The 
Reeves Motor Pulley is the simplest 
dependable method of providing infi- 
nitely variable speed adjustability to 
a driven machine. With this low-cost, 
easy-to-install equipment you can trans- 
form a machine with fixed speeds into 
a far more versatile production unit— 
one that is instantly responsive to every 
changing condition and work schedule. 
Install REEvEs Motor Pulleys on your 
machines in service, and when you buy 
a new machine, look for the familiar 
REEVES handwheel that signifies 


REEVES-equipped. 


For complete information on this and other REEVES units, send for Catalog | 1-450 


e COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Field of Speed Control Engineering 


eee Tl genera Le 
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1200 Tons, Sean Francisco, I. Magin Co., new 
building. 


Beach, Fila., Sea View 


1200 Tons, Miami 
Hotel, Clark, 


Harold 





1006 Tons, Toledo, Ohio, unidentified job, 
Austin Co., general contractor. 

1000 Tons, Chicago, printing plant, Publish. 

ing Corp. of Chicago. 

1000 Tons, Omaha, Neb., rock barges, U. §. 

. Engineers. 

800 bg Brooklyn, building, Charles Pfizer 

541 Tons, Halifax and Northampton Coun- Inj 
ties, N. C., Roanoke River Bridge, gen- ma 
eral contractors. bo 

500 Tons, Bell Co., Tex., Leon River bridge, an 
general contractors. 

448 oe Mertie and Martin Counties, sta 
N. Roanoke River Bridge, genera! hal 
aioe hel 

434 Tons, New York, tunnel shields, New ° 
York City. mi 

420 Tons, Montgomery Co., Tex., W. Sen tio 
Jacinto River Bridge, general contract- 
ora. cul 

416 Tons, Ola Fort, N. C., rayon plant, dit 

Clearwater Mfg. Co. sp 

406 Tons, Detroit, building, K ‘ 

eo elsey Hayes bli 


390 Tons, New Brunswick, N. J., _ building, 
American Coating Mills. 

371 Tons; Tulsa, Okla., power station, Okla 
homa Public Service Co. 7 

370 Tons, San Benito, Tex., La Palma power 
station, Central Power & Light Co. 

350 Tons, Charleston, W. Va., warehouse, 
Persinger Supply Co. : 

328 Tons, Charleston, W. Va., barges, Tri 
State Materials Co. 

316 Tons, Livingston Co. N. Y., bride, 
State of New York. 

300 Tons, Redding, Callf., fixed wheel gates. 
U. 8. bureau of Reclamation. 

299 Tons, Findlay, Ohio, office building e- 
tension, Ohio Oil Co. 

295 Tons, Camden, N. J., record compound 
ing plant, RCA-Victor Corp. 

200 Tons, Covington, Ky., Jackson River 
aries. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 

200 Tons, San Jose, Calif.. J. C. Penney 
Co., new building. 

152 Tons, Fresno, Calif., bridge. State High 
way Commission. 

143 Tons, Kern County, Calif., Cache Creek 
bridge, State Highway Commission. 


Reinforcing bar awards this week 
included the following: 





























1246 Tons, Sunnyvale, Calif., Moffat Field 
to Gilmore Steel Co. 
750 Tons,- Sandusky, Ohio, manufacturing 


plant, office building, ete, New De 
parture Div., General Motors Corp. 
through National Concrete Fireprocfing 
Co., contractor to Paterson-Leitch Co, 
Cleveland. . 


600 Tons, Whiting, Ind. (M. 
plant), Standard Oil Co., 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago. 


250 Tons, New Bedford, Mass., storage build- 
ing General Ice & Cold Storage Ware- 
house to Concrete Steel Co., Boston. 


W. Kellogg 
to Joseph T. 


200 Tons, Chicago, American Coating Mills 
carton plant, to Concrete Steel 0. 
Chicago. 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this wee! 
included the following: 


6000 Tons, San Diego, Calif., four Nav’ 
piers, U. S. Navy. 
5000 Tons, Pasadena, Calif., Bullock's De 


partment Store. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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Ingersoll specializes in the design and 
manufacture of inserted blade milling and 
boring tools for use on all makes of milling 
and boring machines. A wide variety of 
standard types and designs of face mills, 
half side mills, staggered tooth slotting, 
helical slab and end mills cover most 
milling and boring applications. Modifica- 
tions of these standard designs and special 
cutters are made to suit the unusual con- 
ditions. Cutters are furnished with high 
speed steel, cast alloy, or carbide tipped 
blades. 


Write for cutter catalog describing complete line of 
standard inserted blade cutters. 


DOUBLE ANGULAR CUTTERS 


To obtain best results with your milling cutters it is essen- 
tial that they be properly ground. The Ingersoll cutter 
grinder is particularly designed for grinding face milling 
cutters at a single setting from 4” to 30” in diameter with 
maximum peripberal face of 7". It will also grind solid 
shank, radius, staggered tooth, and angular inserted blade 
cutters. It is fast, accurate, and may be operated by the 
average mechanic. 


Did Se TT |e 


The attractive 15” x 23” grind- 

ing chart gives basic grinds for 
ling cutters. 

charts are suitable for mount- 

ing in a Conspicious in 

fool rooms and are available 

for free distribution on request. 








el oe 8 ee oe ee ee oe oe 


Write for cutter grinder bul- 
letin which illustrates the 
wide range of application of 
this grinder and assists the 


oe in the best methods 
grinding. 
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MAHR FUEL FIRED 
POT FURNACES 


The MAHR method of firing means that 
exactly the right type, size and number 
of burners are scientifically placed and 
properly controlled. The result is MAHR'S 
reputation for dependable, uniform re- 
sults and economy of operation. MAHR 
Pot Furnaces are for use with lead, 
cyanide or other molten bath materials for hardening, carburizing, 
magnesium melting, etc. Handles any heat treating job with molten 
bath at 350° F to 1650° F. Pots rest upon a raised seal ring to prevent 
bath from spilling into combustion chamber. A hood as shown may 
be ordered for use with lead or fume-producing salts. Available in a 
wide range of sizes in both circular and rectangular. 






AT-UP With 
; Electric Pots 







diameters. 


Write for Bulletin No. 330 on MAHR 
Pot Furnaces, or bulletins on any 
other MAHR products listed in panel 
at left. There's a MAHR sales repre- 
sentative and engineer near you who 
is thoroughly qualified and anxious to 
give you complete information and 














E for BULLETINS 
ON OTHER 
MAHR PRODUCTS 


s and oil fired ovens 
i bottom, 
maces in cat 
eee and other types tor 
co 


> tion. 
treating operat 
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offer individual suggestions to meet 


Electric 84 your needs. Write or wire today. 


fety Vacuum : 
ones Forging ee 7 
Burners, Heaters, Blowers, 


Complete Engineering Service 
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3000 Tons, Cincinnati, Hotel Plaza terrace 
_and department store. 


2400 Tons, Inyokern, Calif., U. S. Navy re 


search laboratory. 
900 Tons, Los Angeles, Calif., Brunswig 
* “Drug warehouse. 
800 Tons, Los Angeles, Calif., Pillsbury 


Flour Mills. 


782 Tons, Santa Ana, Calif., parkway, State 
Highway Commission. 


750 Tons, Chicago, Cadillac Sales and Ser. 
vice Building; Argonaut Realty Co. 


685 Tons, Detroit, Hudson store warehouse 
(reported Nov. 22 at 300 tons). 


580 Tons, Dayton, Ohio, McCall Corp. print- 


ing plant. 

400 Tons, Los Angeles, Calif., Cooper Build. 
ing. 

400 Tons, Philadelphia, warehouses, U. § 


Navy. 


350 Tons, San Diego, Calif., bridge ramp, 
State Highway Commission. 


300 Tons, San Diego, Calif., overhead cross- 
ing, State Highway Commission. 


237 Tons, San Diego, Calif., Oceanside 
bridges, State Highway Commission. 


230 Tons, Spencer, Wis., Dairy Belt Cheese 
Co. structure. 


225 Tons, Los Angeles, Mullen & Bluett. 
200 Tons, St. Louis, Plaza Building. 


150 Tons, North Chicago, Ill, Abbott Lab 
oratories building. 


150 Tons, Ypsilanti, Mich., water works, — 
135 Tons, Linden, N. J., Standard Oil Go 


research laboratory. 

135 Tons, Los Angeles,. Calif., Hollywood 
parkway, Benton Way. ; 

135 Tons, Los Angeles, Calif., Hollywood 
Parkway, Rosemead Ave. 

116 Tons, Dixon, Calif., 
bridge, State Highway 


101 Tons, Kern Co., Calif., Cache Creek 
bridge. ‘ 
























Sweeney Creek 
Commission, 


100 Tons, Los Calif., Rosenberg” 
factory. 

100 Tons, Santa Barbara Co., Calif., high- 

. ‘way, State Highway Commission. 

10¢ Tons, Harrison Co., State of Ohio, grad+ 
ing, paving, bridge, etc., bids taken 


Angeles, 





Harvester Plans Large 


Postwar Improvement 
Milwaukee 


© @ © A $4,000,000 modernization and 
improvement program for expanded 
postwar produetion is being planned 
by International Harvester Co. for its 
local works, according to H. T. 
Reishus, general manager of the 
firm’s industrial power division. 


At the same time, sale of the gov- 
ernment owned aircraft engine plant 
at Melrose Park, IIl., to the Harvester 
Co. for $13,750,000 was announced. 
Buick operated the plant during the 
war. It is the largest plant sold by 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to date. 
The government spent $17,286,000 for 
the land and buildings and $84,350,000 
for machinery and equipment. The 
Harvester Co. did not buy machinery 
and equipment. It intends to make 
Diesel engines, power units, industrial 
Diesel tractors, power lifts, milk cool- 
ers and refrigerators and to employ 
5500 at the plant. 
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PRODUCERS OF Manufacturer's Wire in mony sizes, 


The use of wire drawn to special shapes is not 
a new practice . . . but it is a fast growing one. 
More and more manufacturers are learning 
how Continental wire made to fit the partic- 
ular application can cut product costs and 
improve quality. 

If you are a manufacturer, it may pay you 
to check over your product. Look for parts 


KOKOTE, Flame-Sealed, Coppered, Tinned, Annealed, 
shapes, tempers ond finishes, including Galvanized, Liquor Finished, Bright, leod Coated, and special wire. Continentol Chain Link Fence, and other products. 


(CONTINENTAL i MADE TO SPECIAL SHAPES | 


DAMON AMEN UST 


made of wire that can be “shape engineered” 
to do their job better and more economically. 
Continental shaped wire is used in many dif- 
ferent products. It is available in a wide range 
of tempers, finishes and coatings; in sizes up 
to one-half inch diameter. Write today for 
a copy of Continental’s handy new booklet 


with information for manufacturers. 


ALSO, Coated and Uncoated Stee! Sheets, Nails, 
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1. A survey of your polishing operation by a competent polishing 
engineer may indicate that an entirely new cycle of grain sizes 
will do a better job at a big saving. 


2. The same survey will also. show whether or not the right type of 
polishing grain is being used. LIONITE offers three distinct and 
different grades of abrasive. 


Recently a LIONITE engineer switched a large polishing operation 
from a 46-80-150 dry and 240 grease cycle to a 36-80 dry and 120 
grease finish. Three operations in place of four! Production was 
doubled, costs were greatly reduced and the final finish was superior 
to that formerly obtained. 


Substantial cost-cutting can be accomplished in the polishing room, 
and cost-conscious manufacturers should take advantage of the ex- 
perience of our LIONITE polishing engineers who are ready to assist 
them. 


GENERAL ABRASIVE COMPANY, INC. 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Electrolytic Manganese 
Vs. Ferromanganese 


Addition Agents 


{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80] 


be obtained from ladle additions than 
from furnace additions. Results of 
the tests to date indicate that larger 
additions of electrolytic manganese 
can be made satisfactorily to the ladle 
than are possible with ferromanga. 
nese. While there may be some ip- 
stances in which there are good rea- 
sons why the manganese addition 
must be made to the furnace, the Bu- 
reau’s experience from the coopera- 
tive tests with steel companies is that 
in most instances electrolytic manga- 
nese can be added to the ladle with 
entirely satisfactory results. Some op- 
erators have stated their preference 
for electrolytic manganese on this 
basis alone. 

In low-carbon steel, definite cost 
savings and improved quality of prod- 
uct have already been indicated and 
are expected to be proved when the 
program is completed. In medium- 
carbon steels improvement in quality 
has been indicated. From the cost 
standpoint electrolytic manganese, 
even at its present small production 
and relatively high cost, is competing 
successfully with low-carbon ferro- 
manganese (the highest-priced grade 
of ferromanganese). With the ex- 
pected lowering of cost resulting from 
large scale production, the electrolyt- 
ic metal will compete with medium- 
carbon ferromanganese and is ex- 
pected to compete with standard high- 
carbon ferromanganese (the lowest- 
priced grade of ferromanganese) in 
some applications. 

In connection with costs, the Kaiser 
Co., Inc., Fontana, Calif., stated in its 
report (Dec. 26, 1944) that in order 
to compete with the high-carbon 78 
pet ferromanganese in the making of 
killed steels, the electrolytic metal 
cannot cost more than 9%¢ per lb. 
Likewise, to compete in price with the 
low-carbon 78 pct ferromanganese iP 
the making of very low-carbon rim- 
ming steel, such as 0.08 pct maximum 
carbon, electrolytic manganese cannot 
cost more than 27%¢ per lb. The 
Stanley Works of Bridgeport, Conn., 
making basic openhearth low-carbon 
rimmed steels, reported (April 10, 
1945) that the cost of el 
manganese would have to be brought 
closer to 12¢ per Ib delivered 
Bridgeport in order to compete with 
regular ferromanganese. 
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| ape. em: spaces are easily 
reached with the Handibelt — 


the all purpose incline, decline 
or horizontal portable belt conveyor. 
Its design allows the carrier belt to 
be horizontal at any height from 18 
inches to 42 inches. It can be used as 
a piler elevating from 10 inches to 6 
feet 3 inches or from 30 inches to 7 
feet 6 inches, or any angle or degree 
between those extremes. Either end 
may be raised or lowered. 

The Handibelt handles boxes, car- 
tons, crates, bags, and other packages 
up to 100 Ibs. The rubber covered 
belt is free of side rails—commodities 
wider than 14 inches may be carried. 

This flexible unit may be used as a 
piler, a horizontal conveyor, a con- 
necting link between other convey- 
ors, as a feeder conveyor. Any num- 
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TIERING AND 
LIFTING MACHINES PILERS 


PORTABLE 
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MAKES EVERY 


“INCH OF STORAGE 
SPACE HANDY... 


Ijt’S THE 


HANDIBELT 
in ~¥etiove 


ber of Handibelts can be placed in 
line to form a continuous conveyor 
to reach remote spaces. 

Weighs less than 500 Ibs. — easily 
wheeled about by one person. 
Equipped with 44 hp. motor — plug 
it into any ordinary lighting circuit. 

Get complete information today— 


write for Handibelt Bulletin No. 1A-125. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


SPIRAL PNEUMATIC 
CHUTES TUBE SYSTEMS 
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WPB Labor Advisory 
Groups Held by CPA 
Washington 


® @ © Included in a list of more thay 
a score of important industries jp 
which Labor Advisory Committees of 
the former WPB will continue to 
function under CPA are steel, non- 
ferrous metals, automotive, foundry 
and forge. Where necessary, Civilian 
Production Administrator J. D. Small 
has announced, similar meetings will 
be held with labor groups employed 
in other industries that are having 
difficulty in increasing the output of 
materials that are said to be critically 
needed. 

Consultation with the Labor Ad- 
visory Committee, Mr. Small said, will 
parallel the procedure under which 
CPA is receiving advice on reconver- 










HOLDS COMMITTEES: Adminis. 
trator of the new Civilian Produc. 
tion Administration, J. D. Small, 
has ‘announced the retention of 
more than a score of former WPB 
Labor Advisory Committees. 


i 
Lge t i 

PSF Castings—whether an 18-foot diameter blast furnace bell or an item you could 

hold in your palm, whether they weigh one pound or a hundred thousand pounds 

—are right in every detail of analysis, uniform grain structure, strength and dimensional 

accuracy. That’s the way we produce them, because that’s the kind of quality work we’re 


equipped to produce. Rich experience, advanced methods and completely modern 
equipment are all ready to go to work for you at PSF . . . we’ll welcome your inquiries. 


OF $.F 8.8.1 CASTING KNOWLEDGE 


ALabwrgl 


STEEL FOUNDRY CORPORATION 
Glassport, Pa. - Fort Pitt Steel Casting Div., McKeesport, Pa. - Pittsburgh Spring and Stee! Co. Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WA&D 9895 Sales Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO ~« CLEVELAND + CINCINNATI - AKRON * WASHINGTON 
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“Brisk, smooth operation . .. remarkable 
starting and operating ease...” 


This description of the action of an Evinrude 
Zephyr also describes the ‘benefits obtained 
with Corbin-Phillips Screws. The scientific- 
ally designed recessed head encloses and 
holds the driving bit in a four-fold steel grip 
that cannot slip. The driver is actually held 
between centers, drives straight and true. 

Screws can be turned up faster and tighter 





— production increases with less fatigue — 
than when slotted screws are used. » EVINRUDE 
on ZEPHYR 


CORBIN-PHILLIPS AND CORBIN SLOTTED 


Wood Screws, Machine Screws, Hardened 
Sheet Metal Screws, Self-Tapping Machine 
Screws, Stove Bolts. Aircraft Screws to gov- 
ernment specifications . . . 

Also — Steel Drive Screws, Lag Screws, 
Cap Screws, .Set Screws, Hex Semi-Finished 
Nuts, Machine Screw Nuts, Escutcheon 
Pins and Chain. 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. | Warehouses: New York, Chicago 
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sion policies from management repre- 
sentatives who are serving on the in- 
dustry advisory committees. 

“All workers have a very great 
stake in the vital task of speeding 
the reconversion of American indus- 
try to full peacetime output,” Mr. 
Small said. “We will work with labor 
on plans to speed up reconversion and 
maximum production. The Govern- 
ment-labor co-operation which proved 
so valuable during the war will be 
continued through maintenance of 
the Labor Advisory Committees.” 

The CPA office of Labor Advisory 
Committees said a study was being 
made to determine whether any new 
labor advisory groups should be ap- 
pointed as spokesmen for workers in 
fields that had not been covered pre- 
viously by Labor Advisory Commit- 
tees. 

Under WPB, the Office of Labor 
Committees was supervised by WPB’s 
Office of Labor Production and Office 
of Manpower Requirements. It is now 
under the supervision of the Office of 
Labor Requirements of the CPA. 





Allocates Surplus Metals 
Washington 

eee A regulation announced recent- 
ly by the Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration provides that critical and stra- 
tegic materials needed by the Army 
and Navy for defense purposes will 
be transferred to the military stock- 
pile, although civilian deficiencies in 
minerals and metals essential to the 
peacetime economy will be taken care 
of before any such transfer is made. 

Reserves of government-owned sur- 
plus property needed to cover such ci- 
vilian deficiencies in minerals and 
metals will be estimated by the CPA, 
successor to WPB, and will be avail- 
able for disposal. The policy is out- 
lined in SPA regulation 17. 

The regulation applies to surplus 
property located in the United States. 
It does not apply to contractor inven- 
tory, small lots, and items which would 
deteriorate if transferred to the stock- 
pile. Fabricated articles containing 
strategic materials and metals will be 
stockpiled if the Army and Navy Mu- 
nitions Board determines they are 
suitable for the use of the Army and 
Navy in the form in which fabri- 
cated. The screening of surplus prop- 
erty to determine which property shall 
be stockpiled, and which disposed of, 
has been delegated to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. The stockpiling 
regulation will expire Jan. 3, 1946, in 
accordance with the terms of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944. 
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BROACHING 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


PRODUCTION g 


HE largest plant of its kind in the 

world is ready now. Michigan has 
a new and completely equipped plant 
for diversified commercial Broaching. 
When BROACHING is indicated in 
your postwar ‘‘Processing’’ don’t sub- 
stitute costly machining methods. 


If you don’t have equipment. 
If your equipment is filled up. 
If in a hurry to get started. 
If you have complicated jobs. 


If runs are too short to too! up. 


Let MICHIGAN engineer the job — 
design and build the tools — broach 
the part — and do it all with 
UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY. 


WE DESIGN — BUILD — 
RECONDITION AND USE 
BROACHES 


We design and build every type and 
size of broaches—broaching fixtures— 
involute gages (plug and ring) arbors 
—holders and pullers for broaching. 


Michigan specializes in broach 
reconditioning and resharpening 


VS. 4 


Prodaction Broaching Division 


MICHIGAN BROACH 
COMPANY 


10371 NORTHLAWN AVENUE 
DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 


For complete information on Production Broach- 


ing, send your parts prints and production require- 
ments to Department O, Michigan Broach Company. 
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eSTOCK FEED 
e CLAMPING 
eoWHEEL FEED 
e ADJUSTMENT 


FOR WHEEL WEAR 


e EJECTION 


--- AND HERE’S A TYPICAL JOB 


@ To finish cut rollers for bearings from 52/100 bar 
stock to close tolerances. Former method required 
grinding ends. With this new Model 700 AUTOCUTTER 
the job is done automatically, one operator running a 
number of machines. No grinding is necessary. 

This line of fully automatic abrasive cutting ma- 
chines is the soluticn to many problems of production 
cutting of short pieces with finished ends and to close 
tolerances. Model 700 cuts up to 34” stock—Model 
725 up to 21%”. 


IF YOU HAVE A CUTTING PROBLEM 


Write and tell us (1) the range of sizes, (2) kind of 
material, (3) length of cutoff pieces, (4) length of 
stock before cutting, (5) tolerance for length of cut 
pieces and (6) hourly production requirement. With 
this information, CAMPBELL engineers can recommend 
production procedure and work up cost sheets for you. 


OL ee ater Thats iol 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Claims Small Business 
Must Take Large Part 


In Re-employment Plan 
Chicago 


@ @ @ The only hope for the absorp- 
tion of all employables in the United 
States lies in the success of the small 
business enterprise, according to 
Leighton Wilkie, chairman of the 
DoAll Co., whose company has made 
a survey of postwar employment. 

This survey discloses that in normal 
times, or before the war, there were 
some two and ‘three-quarter million 
little business men in this country, 
employing three 
men or less, 

“During the 
war big business 
pushed forwardat 
every possible out- 
let and expanded 
far and beyond 
normal require- 
ments,” Mr, Wil- 
kie pointed out. 
“However, this 
much is certain: 
Graveyard shifts 
are a thing of the past. Surplus em- 
ployees and fringe efficiency em- 
ployees will disappear from the big 
plants. It is at this point that the 
smaller shops will be expected to ab- 
sorb those released from the big 
plants by the resumption of normal 
production. 

“Thus we find that we are thor- 
oughly unreasonable in our demand 
that the responsibility for absorbing 
unemployed workers lies with big 
business. It simply can’t be done. We 
are left with two alternatives: Em- 
p:oyment by government agencies 
through the utilization of tax monies 
or employment by small businesses. 


“Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 
estimates by next April there will be 
7,000,000 employables out of work. 
We know that every small shop, and 
especially those serving their imme- 
diate communities have been under- 
manned. If each of these two and 
three-quarter million shops, whether 
they be retail, manufacturing or ser- 
vice enterprises can add an average of 
two men to its payroll we shall have 
accomplished the re-employment of 
5,500,000 men and women. This will 
cut a pretty big hole in the unem- 
ployment pattern. 

“Our company has developed an oc- 
cupational independence plan which 





Leighton Wilkie 
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Dollars invested in Cross Machine Tools 
deliver maximum performance with maxi- 
mum profit. Each machine is individually 
engineered and custom built to suit the 
work—capacity, production, horse-power, 
handling facilities, floor space. perishable 
tool and price factors are carefully balanced 


GRINDING and HONING tw 


and brought into focus on the ultimate 
function: production for profit. 

Forward looking manufacturing execu- 
tives are utilizing the services of Cross 
Engineers to equip for the job. Hunting.a 
job to suit general purpose equipment 
compromises the profit dollar. 


SPECIAL MACHINES 


for automatically performing any one or 
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TURNING - MILLING. DRILLING - BORING - REAMING - TAPPING - GRINDING 
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“CHECK THEM £ 


[] Excellent Physical 


( Light Weight Characteristics 


[_] Lower Machining Cost Oe ectrical Conductivity 


OU ee Chemicals [1] Non-Magnetic : 
C] Minimum Porosity 


: ile Strength 
() High Tensile C] Ease of Handling 


[[] Better Appearance 


It’s impoftant to reduce excess weight in your product. And 
it’s easy, too. Just make a change to aluminum alloy castings. 
In the manufacture of many electric motors, for instance, a 
change to aluminum alloys for the outside frame and end 
bell caps makes possible a 25% reduction in total weight. 


Your product too may enjoy one—or all—of the other ad- 
vantages of aluminum listed above. Check off the particular 
advantages of aluminum you desire for your product. Then 
submit to Acme along with blueprint or specifications for 
study and recommendations by Acme experienced engineers. 
You may find that a change to Acme Aluminum Castings offers 
you surprising production savings, as well as a lighter weight, 
superior product. This Acme consulting service places you 
under no obligation. 


ACHE ALOMINUD 
tian Ti Mami, Bats aor (tga Egan 
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Taft Proposal Calls 
For OPA Price Rises 
To Offset Rising Costs 


Washington 


© ¢¢ Charging that the Administra. 
tion’s policy of encouraging genera] 
wage increases and, at the same time. 
attempting to hold down prices by 
arbitrary controls as ridiculous, dan- 
gerous and ultimately impossible, 
Sen. Robert A. Taft, R., Ohio, on Ney, 
23 introduced a joint resolution which 
would require OPA to take into con- 
sideration general increases in produc- 
tion costs in setting maximum price 
ceilings. This is similar to a resolu- 
tion introduced last year except that it 
includes distributors as well as manu- 
facturers. 


“We are confronted with an Admin- 
istration policy,” Senator Taft de- 
clared, “which not only threatens to 
undo everything that has been done 
but ultimately to stimulate inflation 
far greater than has been dreamed 
of.” 


Contradictory of efforts to comba 
inflation and maintain price ceilings, 
the policy of deliberately spending 
government money in excess of any 
reasonable sum which can be raised by 
taxation and constantly supporting in- 
creases in those expenditures and, 
secondly, encouraging a general wage 
increase, Senator Taft pointed out, 
make it utterly hypocritical to talk 
about maintaining prices without in- 
creasing costs. 

Emphasizing that he did not pur- 
port to pass on the justice of prices in 
particular industries or of wages in 
particular industries, Senator Taft 
stated that wages are too low in some 
industries and can be further in- 
creased. The sensible policy appears 
to be one of trying to stabilize at 
present levels, he said, inasmuch as 
basic prices of materials like steel and 
copper have not risen in any substan- 
tial percentage and are not likely to 
drop now and we are committed to 
maintain farm prices for two years 
after the war at government expense. 

Pointing out that the general effect 
of the entire program would be to 
raise wages and salaries to a point at 
least 75 pct above prewar rates, Sen. 
Taft declared that it made the Little 
Steel formula look foolish and futile. 
The new policy, he added, advocating 
an increase nearly twice as great 45 
has already occurred, is about 4 
reckless and irresponsible a policy 4 
any administration ever proposed. 

OPA practice of holding down price 
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... you know the company is going to need an airplane — 
why it will be as much a part of the business as the new 
warehouse, This airplane is really built. I know it is good 
because the company making it helped build the ships we 


flew in combat. Performance is a matter of record. 


..and another thing, since I am going to do the flying, I 
want those twin engines and variable pitch props. And boss, 
look — it is equipped with two-way radio and all the instru- 
ments for blind flying — it'll be a sweetheart on the gauges, 


and stay right in there with airline speed and cruising 
radius. It'll be a cinch for you, the plant manager and your 
chief engineer to make those meetings, like you always 
wanted to—and even pick up the branch managers at 
Greenville and Springfield. You all arrive together and leave 


when you want to. It's a natural. 


Okay, son, I knew it was coming. It's the way we do business, 
but I wanted to wait and talk it over with you. Better write 


SouTHERN for details. .. it does look like a good thing. 








ewe ee e¢€OoRPoRATION 
PLANT IN GARLAND, DALLAS COUNTY. TEXAS 
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The “Armstrong System” permits 
the new higher cutting speeds 


The urgencies of war have led to the universal use 
of greatly increased cutting speeds. Today it is not 
uncommon to find production machine tools actually 
operating many times faster and with greater 
efficiency than the ‘‘standard’’ cutting speeds of 
past generations permitted. What is not generally 
understood is that a similar step-up is equally prac- 
tical for ordinary operations on standard tool room 
lathes, planers and shapers. 


With the correct ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS 
for each operation and modern ARMSTRONG 
HIGH SPEED, ARMIDE (Carbide-Tipped) and 
ARMALLOY (Cast-Alloy) Cutters, Bits and Blades 
you can safely increase both speeds and feeds mate- 
rially, reducing machining time per operation or 
piece and substantially raise your output per machine- 
hour. 


With the Armstrong Svstem you can make 
this change-over to high speed operation at 
will, for ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS and 
ARMSTRONG CUTTERS are stocked by the 


leading industrial tool departments in your 
locality and can be purchased as needed, Start the 
*“‘modernizing’’ program now, write for catalog. 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
"The Tool Holder People’’ 
309 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago 12, U.S.A. 


Eastern Whse. & Sales: 
199 Lafayette St.. New York 12, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Whse. & Sales Office: 
1275 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


@ 
1 
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when costs increase, Sen. Taft stated 
discourages production, discourages 
the enlargement of plants and dis. 
courages productive efforts of both 
large and small producers which 
would otherwise create employment. 
This policy has been completely unjust 
to many concerns both large and 
small, he declared. He said that ap. 
plications for increases lie for months 
in the different sections of OPA, are 
granted by one section and refused by 
its superior. If one is finally granted 
it is probably half the increase justi- 
fied by the facts, he declared, and by 
that time costs have again increased. 
OPA’s defense, he said, is one of 
depth. 

The practice of fixing wages and 
prices must be abandoned at the 
earliest possible moment, Sen. Taft 
stated, for such a general policy would 
mean the end of free enterprise. 

Executive order of Oct. 30 which 
authorizes price adjustments to com- 
pensate for wage increases after a six 
months’ trial period was described 
by Sen. Taft as a snare and a delu- 
sion. 

“By the time the Price Administator 
got around to granting an increase, if 
he ever did, there would be a full year 
of operations on increased wages and 
no increase in price,” the Ohio Sena- 
tor said. “Long before the increase is 
granted, I trust his office will be 
abolished.” 





Sets Wage Rates For 
Pullman Employees 


Chicago 
© © @ Wage rates for 900 employees 
of Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
have been set at substantially the 
level in effect by directive order of 
the Sixth Regional War Labor Board. 

The directive disposes of a dispute 
between the company and the United 
Steel Workers of America, loca] 1834 
(CIO). Day work and piece work 
rates were set for a schedule of 228 
specified job classifications. Another 
provision of the directive provided for 
maintenance of membership and dues 
checkoff. 

At issue in the dispute was the 
question of whether a plant reconvert- 
ing to production of its normal peace- 
time product after a period of war 
contracts should continue to pay the 
same level of wages where no su) 
stantial change in job content has o¢ 
cured in the change-over. 

The plant involved is resuming the 
manufacture of Pullman cars after 
completing its wartime contracts in 
which it was engaged in shipbuilding 
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atey Wg British Veteran Skids 
ages Back to Bottom Rung 


a Southport, Lancashire 
i ¢ ¢ @ According to the Transatlantic 


Daily Mail, Lt. Col. R. Rowbottom, 





ae M.B.E., who commanded more than 
ond 100 military and civil policemen at 

; ap- Trieste, has been 
nths demobilized and 
an 1s returning to 

d by his old job as a 
ate police - constable 
ast. here. 
db Although his 
th salary will drop 
a of from $60 per 
week plus allow- 

oils ances, to $20 per 

the week, Colonel 

Taft Col. R. Rewbottem Rowbottom says, 
“I don’t mind 

vould starting at the foot of the ladder. 
hich (ther service men and women are 


faced with the same problem and I 
com- 


; * 
ed think the only thing to do is to accept an obsolete machine 


: your old job.” 
ribed : 1 W CO 
He declares that the man who was mac p oduct ve ad lo 
delu- in office boy before the war and has iS r t . st Ss 


ince become a bomber pilot will have 
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- to forget about his service career and by r eplacing worn-out assemblies 
; an a f 

ao eee with standard Delta components 

and 2 , : : 

Jena- Production of Farm a , cil Making a deteriorated machine useful at ve 
ise is Equi nt Decli o curyour invesimen cost — thus saving the extra expense of a 
ll be ratte —— risk in retooling — yet ‘new one — is a widely-employed application 


of Delta’s flexible approach to tooling. * The 
‘© @ Lack of materials, particular- illustration above shows how Claus Mfg. Co., 
ly steel sheets and castings, was the quality . Milwaukee, Wis., replaced worn-out columns 
greatest stumbling ‘block to increased and spindles of an old drill press with new 
ees production of farm machinery in the Delta units — salvaging the original base and 
third quarter of 1945, according to table which were still in good condition. 
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Use standard, low-cost Delta 





iin ‘he CPA Farm Machinery and Equip- components to build high-pro- Low-cost Delta- Milwaukee Machine Tools if 
Ps nent Div. The division said that pro- duction, special-purpose mo- provide practical, economical! solutions to : 
h 7 luction is expected to show a moderate chines — quickly convertible to many production problems. Delta’s savings in : 
r the increase jin November. Manpower other uses when requirements cost, weight, and space are not made at the i 
vj, [ roblems also were listed as a cause me expense of quality, but are due to advanced 
oa ‘or reduced output. design and modern production methods = 
mpete Based on reports from 300 compan- Medernize your present me- plied to a large volume of standard models. 
nited ff ies, the division said that 1945 third chines that are repidly op | s Investigate the many advantages of your 
oo warter production decreased $17,707, saan Fea “es - tooling up with famous, versatile 
f 228 7 from the corresponding 1944 to- regular Delta components. Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools. 
other EW hile a revered Delta’s 76-page Blue Book provides 140 
fe While a reversal of the downtrend Utilize the portability end ease bistorieg ef production dees thet got 
aa i be expected = the fourth quer compoctness of Delta-Milwau- ante Wine yee ant ae eae 
ae aoa —_ a hee Meghine Tesh, to verte ions of Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools. 
nanpower and materials is expected or supplement production-line Aiee qveltabie fo & catalan of hate tow 
3 the ‘ ease very slowly, the CPA empha- layouts for more efficient opera- cost machine tools. Request both, using 
avert ‘ized. Accordingly, officials expect tion. ai 
ate nly a slow production improvement eer evt coupon and moil tedoy! MA-27 
. a wer the next few months. ea eecesesasoaessosssosoorsssrsssres 
y = Repair parts showed the greatest : TPE wien Rene Eniaadins t, otis : 
- reduction of the 22 classifications on ‘ Please send me ay free co ies of Delta's 76-page : 
oe ot See welieen ae DM facta dicdndnet ca ie ded 2 
g the ing the third quarter from $50,319,- teenth 2c. 3. ul, aie : 
after 580 in the third quarter 1944 period. SAR cach cephncipaalgeiihiog 
= A Tractors contributed the second larg- i cameos sscsenatinaecsereeceaelt Iitiicienmatin 5 
ing. 


tst production decline. 
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Dirricutt 
CONNECTIONS 


ane ZAGY wire 


REX-WELD! 


Here’s Rex-Weld, RW-91—the easy, economical solution to 
your difficult connection problems! For this Flexible Metal Hose 
is ideal for 








* * correcting misalignment 
* * connecting “‘hard-to-reach” inlets and outlets 


**hose lines that must be frequently connected 
and disconnected 


** temporary hookups 
RW-91— made in steel and bronze — withstands temperatures to 
1200° F and burst pressures to 2700 p.s.i.— depending on I.D. 
In addition, it’s leakproof and is available with helical or annular 
corrugations, beamed braid or braided braid. Helical sizes 
range from %." to 4” I.D.—annular sizes from 52” to 2” LD. 


REX-WELD, RW-91 is ready to go to work for you now! Ask 
for Bulletin E-144. 


Flexible Metal Hose for Every Industrial Use = 


Fr 
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e 
AL HOSE Corporation 


MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 


Plants: Maywood and Elgin, Illinois 
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India's Iron and Steel 
Foreign Trade Declines 


During Wartime Period 
New York 


@ © @ Imports and exports of India 
steel products and pig iron during the 
war years is reported in a recent is- 
sue of the Monthly Survey of Busi- 
ness Conditions in India issued by the 
Office of the Economic Adviser to the 
Government of India. These figures 
show that India’s imports and exports 
of iron and steel products decreased 
appreciably during the war. Figures 
represent gross tons of 2240 lb in 
thousands of tons. 










Imports of Iron and Steel 
1938 1940 1941 1942 
~40 42 43 


2 
é 


41 “4 4 

fem....... 2 Bs. 0.1 63° oa. 28 
gases 23.7 24.8 16.3 6.2 3.1 2.5 
June....... 27.4 11.7 18.0 3.7 6.6 6.3 
BU ..c... See Ae TY Oe... Bees 
August..... 2.8 7.3 01.3 8.3 BF Rs 
September. 21.6 19.0 13.3 4.1 2.3 47 
October.... 15.3 13.6 10.0 5.0 1.0 6.7 
November... 15.2 12.1 9.7 3.6 2.3 12.0 
December.. 18.3° 11.6 5.2 65.1 16.2 6.0 
January.... 21.5 16.6 3.8 4.3 3.6 49 
February... 20.3 11.2 4.0 2.4 1.7 82 
March..... 16.6 11.9 4.0 19 2.3 $2 
Total. 260.6 182.7 128.6 48.6 46.9 87.1 


Imports of Protected Iron and Steel 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

40 41 42 -43 45 

.. 10.9 11.1 S23 8.1 48 2&2 
jay. . Se - 4 Ze... 22-88 
ee 4.56 68 7.6 1.4 1.2 = 1,7 
July. . 1.5 6.3 6.1 tw SE | 68S 
August... .. 3.3 86 4989 40 0.4 2.3 
September.. 11.1 os G7 22: BF. $8 
October.... 8.1 Se °Se. eee ee. Ce 
November. 5.9 4.3 4.4 0.4 O89 5.7 
December.. 5.0 46 2.6 2.4 1.8 1.5 
January.... 7.4 7.1 2.0 1.2 04 1.2 
February... 7.6 4.0 2.1 0.7 O07 06.9 
more... Re £2 49 28" O17 
Total. . 118.4 77.9 58.1 22.9 8.6 23.7 


Exports of Iron and Steel 
{excluding pig iron and iron ore) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 104 
-40 Al 43 44 -45 
fee. am 1.6 1.3 3.2 63 62 (@ 
i eeay ey 8.0 8.5 5.5 1.3 0.1 (a) 
os oad 12.6 12.0 3.0 0.3 0.5 0.4 
BR Sa 7.9 10.8 3.1 0.1 0.7 0.4 
August... .. 9.1 9.3 2.4 0.1 0.1 0.2 
September. 8.5 12.4 4.7 0.1 0.1 0.1 
October... 6.4 15.0 1.7 0.7 0.2 0.6 
November. Ae eee ee ee 
December.. 7.7 3.9 64 0.5 (a) 0.3 
January.... 6.2 4.1 2.0 1.3 is) (a) 
February... 7.4 2.8 1.5 1.1 a) 0.3 
March..... 13.7 2.9 5.4 0.2 0.1 (a 
Total.... 106.5 104.0 40.2 6.1 2.9 3.1 
(a) N e. 
Exports of Pig Iron 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
-40 at 42 43 aa 
fort bhitsene 41.7 48.1 60.8 14.5 21.4 
nc awe 40.6 44.7 69.7 8.6 22.7 
June....... 47.4 86.4 67.1 5.1 17.9 
July....... 49.2 65.1 47.8 16.8 17.6 1 
August..... 62.1 61.7 49.6 14.6 8.8 15 ; 
September 50.3 58.6 34.8 26.0 2.0 18. 
October... 40.8 41.6 47.1 16.7 6.9 
November. 31.8 44.9 39.5 32.3 10.8 
December. 38.5 46.4 33.2 26.6 15.6 
January. . 39.7 65.4 31.3 14.9 18.8 
February 56.0 45.4 25.5 34.0 25.0 
March..... 73.7 31.2 25.2 32.0 18.8 
Total.... 571.8 589.5 521.5 242.1 186.3 | 
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Durne the war years just past, despite scarcity of materials, 
manpower shortages and restrictions, Levinson maintained its repu- 
tation for reliable warehouse service. 

During these years, particularly in the tri-state area, they met 
the ever-increasing demands for such high-quality products as 
Plasteel Roofing and Bates Grates. 

Levinson has been almost fanatically discriminating in their 
selection of the products they distribute. No less selective was the 
choice of THORN Steel Windows, now also being distributed 

by Levinson Steel Sales Co. 
These products, proven by time and per- 
formance, are backed by a service as reliable 


STEEL SALES CO. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Congressional Action to Aid Employment Proposed 


Cleveland 

© © @ Declaring that productivity is 
the heart of the labor-management 
problem, George Romney, general 
manager of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Assn., warned more than 500 
delegates at the 46th annual conven- 
tion of the National Metal Trade 
Assn. that it is time American busi- 
ness men make a few bold mistakes 
rather than continue a policy of timid 
inaction. 

Highlighting the two-day session 
which had for its theme “sound indus- 
trial relations for sound industrial 
progress,” Mr. Romney outlined the 
reasons underlying the present im- 
passe between the automobile indus- 
try and the unions. 

Among these, he said, is the coun- 
try’s out-dated national labor rela- 
tions policy which places “no limits 
on the form of union organization or 
the manner in which unions can con- 
centrate power... and an attitude 
on the part of some that unions can 
do no wrong.” 


(Without obligation of course) 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 
5700 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicage 39, Iilinols, U.S.A. 
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Mr. Romney also pointed out that 
automobile unions no longer have the 
legitimate objectives of wages, hours, 
and working conditions, but the pri- 
mary objective of creating an indus- 
try council that would start out bar- 
gaining on an industry-wide basis go- 
ing to industry-wide control of pro- 
duction and prices . . . “unions,” said 
Mr. Romney, “are the tightest mo- 
nopolies anybody can create.” 


Mr. Romney, whose subject was 
“Reconversion Brings Industry to the 
Crossroads,” accused the unions of 
using false ideas in organizing work- 
ers, characterized by more and more 
money for less and less work of poor- 
er quality . . . would free workers of 
supervision and discipline needed to 
maintain safety. 

“Control of the automobile unions,” 
said Mr. Romney, “is the biggest prize 
in unionism, and almost every strike 
has resulted in a gain for the 
unions. ... 

“Trouble doesn’t exist because of 
a speedup, which is a phony charge 


to make use of the public misconcep- 
tion of the assembly line. The auto- 
mobile industry,” Mr. Romney said, 
summing up the situation, “is a na- 
tional proving ground for the unions, 
whose most fundamental demand is 
industry-wide bargaining. 
“Automobile companies have no de- 
sire to get together to fight, but in 
an effort to develop formulae under 
which peaceful labor-management re- 
lations are possible, the automobile 
industry recommended to Congress 
last spring that management’s abil- 
ity to protect workers from coercion 
be restored, application of penalties 
to union for irresponsibilities, decen- 
tralization of unions and designation 
for collective bargaining purposes, 
and protection of separate unions 
from national union organization. 


Other speakers who addressed the 
convention’s sessions included: Louis 
Ruthenberg, president and general 
manager of Servel, Inc., whose topic, 
“Sound Industrial Relations for Sound 
Industrial Progress,” keynoted the 
convention; George S. Dively, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., who spoke 
on “Are Your Foreman Cost-Con- 
scious?”; E. S. Ward, assistant trea- 
surer, United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, on “How Do You Rate 
Your Supervisory Employees?”; Vic- 
tor L. Short, president of the In- 
stitute of Human Science, who spoke 
on “Human Relations and the Fore- 
man” and O. L, Beardley, director of 
the personnel department’s service 
activities of the General Motors Corp., 
on the “Unionization of Management.” 

Principal speaker at the annual din- 
ner was Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry, of 
Nebraska, who talked on the “Future 
of Small Business,” and Dr. Thorafin 
R. Hogness, professor of chemistry at 
the University of Chicago, speaking 
on “Atomic Energy.” Roe S. Clark, 
NMTA president, presided, assisted 
by H. H. Kerr, the association’s vice- 
president. 


Senator Wherry said that full em- 
ployment cannot be realized unless 
Congress and the Administration “as- 
sure the opportunity for the success 
and legitimate profit of one million 
brand new businesses, services and 
professions, plus a fresh chance for 
the thousands of small businesses 
which were war casualties.” 


Because of the Administration’s ap- 
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A Poppin’ Success 


POPPERS 


made with 


KEYSTONE 








A corn popper is a small item, but mul- 
tiply it by the hundreds of thousands 
produced by the U. S. Manufacturing 
Corporation each year, and it adds up 
to a lot of enjoyment in homes the 
country over. 


Into U. S. corn poppers and fly swatters 
go hundreds of miles of Keystone wire. 
The U. S. Company finds, like so many 
other manufacturers, that for. fabri- 
cating speed, uniformity and dependa- 
bility, Keystone wire deserves first 
consideration. 


We are indeed proud that the U. S. 
Corporation, a leader in its field, uses 
Keystone wire. 


*U. S. Manufacturing Corporation, Decatur, Ill. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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proach to the problem, Senator Wher- 
ry proposed this four-point program: 

“1, Congress should take the bull 
by the horns and set up whatever 
government machinery is necessary 
to clarify the Administration attitude 
on a standard of wages, working con- 
ditions and labor disputes so that 
business and labor can know where it 
stands and adjust itself accordingly. 

“2. Collective bargaining must be 
restored to the American industrial 
scene. A continuation of compulsory 


earbitration means a continuation of 


government controls. But if labor is 
to be free to bargain collectively, some 
direct penalties must be provided by 
an Act of Congress against labor’s 
own violation of its obligations. 


“3. The Government must stay out 
of business. Both established and 
potential business is just plumb scared 
to take a risk in view of what the 
‘planners’ may cook up next. 


“4. Revise the tax structure so that 
present inflationary trends are elimi- 
nated, as venture and risk investment 
is now jeopardized by antagonistic fis- 
cal management. Every business and 
every individual should be required to 
pay some tax even though it is a 
small tax. If our debt is to be paid, 
and if we are to eliminate unneces- 
sary appropriations, people should be- 
come tax-conscious.” 





Spurns Back-Seat Driver 


Washington 


@ @ @ Lt. Robert Morgan, former ex- 
perimental flyer for the British Fleet 
Air Arm, intends to break the world’s 
auto speed record, according to Fire- 
power. He has designed a rocket- 
type vehicle, as shown, which consists 
essentially of a 12 ft diam wheel 
around which a teardrop body, 15 ft 
high and 23 ft long, is built. The 





driver sits inside the huge wheel and 
can peer forward only, through two 
windows via periscope. 

This one-ton car is automatically 
steered by a gyro and operates simi- 
lar to V-2 rocket propulsion. Morgan 
hopes to surpass the present speed 
record of 328 mph by at least 200 
mph. The estimated cost of the auto 
is $32,000. 
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ARCOS CORPORATION + 304 GULF BUILDING, PHILA. 2, PA. 
Your Arcos Distributor is well informed. Your Arcos Distributor has Stock. 
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ie Over 1000 Chinese 4 
a | Technical Men Visit =< 
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bt U. S. for Training The 
ia a New York al 
i General Purpose e © © During the past three months, the F 
i . Dredging and Hard more than 1000 technical men have Finar 
| Digging been sent to the United States by the 5. A 
| Dragline Chinese Government, under lend- that 
7 | Material Handlers lease arrangements, to study trans- some 
| He} ortation and industrial developments have 
i} hi Heok-on Type a techniques in this country. They Indiv 
weet 1 Ore Handling are known officially as industrial vice 
Ho li Coal and Coke trainees and have been selected from Lions 
ad | | 4-Rope among Chinese Government employees chapt 
mah Barge Type of high standing. After a year of ciatic 
iP Strayer Electric intensive training, they will return are | 
Wy home to play leading roles in their prog’ 
| cad corecttion te “ue toe country’s post-war reconstruction. taini 
. : crane and job requirements. The present lend-lease arrangements them 


cover a period of one year, and after 
White for as. that it is anticipated that both the d 
Chinese Government and private in- n 
onth CUE, SOA dustries will send hundreds more | 
trainees to this country for special- 
ized training, according to the China 
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ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA The present trainees are specializ- 
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rH: f cal engineering, forestry, aeronautics, ad 

oil refining, and other technological - 
fields, and have been placed in large Den 

cities throughout the country in rail- coat 

) way organizations, industrial plants, thei 
. : factories and offices. Their orienta- tion 
ti | tion and training programs are being prot 
i ete @ handled by the China Supply Commis- all 
iunaia ad sion and the Foreign Economic Ad- ail 
| | 4 | i ministration of the U. S. Government. aa 
i hl While recognizing the necessity of rine 
Pe ) having the visiting technicians learn arti 
- | the trades and techniques which this T 
i 1 country has to offer, and feeling con- plat 
eb ail fident that the results of the training sell 
i | | | | programs are assured, the United and 
4 I States Dept. of State also deems it of wit 
| | | | vital importance that these young men was 

tet acquire a feeling of friendship for san 
ANY METAL e ANY PERFORATION | | . this country, based on an understand- wo! 

ing of what is best in American life. 000 

Industrial—Well balanced screens of excellent mate- | It has therefore asked China Institute por 

. rial and workmanship to assure maximum screen pro- | , in America to organize and integrate Em 

fi duction combined with durability. | a series of programs in cities through- 199 

j | out the country, the purpose of which in 

€ | Ornamental—Approved patterns and finishes includ- | || |! is to give the trainees opportunities con 

| i ing memy exclusive and characteristic designs for | | to meet and mingle socially with mem- ver 

4 bers of the communities in which they om 


Leaders in the business, profes- 
sional, educational, and religious fields 
in many cites have been interviewed, 
and already arrangements have been 
made for the formation of an overal! 
committee in each city representing 
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Eastern Office, 114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. these different groups, to work to- 
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the trainees an insight into and un- 
derstanding of the different aspects of 
American life. 

The Field Representative of China 
Institute in this undertaking, Benja- 
min E. Grant, formerly principal of 
the Peking School of Commerce and 
Finance, and lately captain in the U. 
S. Army, Personnel Dept., reports 
that his interviews with leaders in 
some of the larger cities in the East 
have brought about gratifying results. 
Individual business organizations; ser- 
vice clubs, such as Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions and Optimists; Y.M.C.A. groups; 
chapters of the East and West Asso- 
ciation; and educational groups, all 
are cooperating in the planning of 
programs aimed not only at enter- 
taining the trainees, but at making 
them feel at home during their stay. 





Industry Reconversion 
In Canada to Include 
New Major Products 


Ottawa 


* © © Canadian industry is preparing 
for substantially increased production 
and upwards of 100 major products 
not previously manufactured in the 
Dominion will be produced in this 
country when manufacturers complete 
their reconversion plans, Reconstruc- 
tion Minister Howe, announced. New 
products to be made in Canada, he 
stated, will include intercity busses, 
prefabricated houses, glass fabrics, 
vearings, plastics, yarns, resins, medi- 
tines, chemicals and numerous other 
articles. 


The Minister stated that in 791 
plants whose products had a gross 
selling value of $946,000,000 in 1939 
and $2,482,000,000 in 1944, production 
with a selling value of $2,692,000,000 
was planned after conversion. These 
same plants exported $235,000,000 
worth of products in 1939 and $286,- 
000,000 in 1944. Their planned ex- 
ports for the future is $408,000,000. 
Employment in these 791 plants in 
1939 was 179,000 and rose to 345,000 
in 1944. Mr. Howe stated that these 
companies, as a result of their recon- 
version plans, will provide additional 
employment for some 22,000 persons 
within one year after the new capital 
expenditures have been made. In addi- 
tion to employment in the plants 
themselves, reconversion plans will 
provide employment for many thou- 
sands in the construction and supply 
industries, 

“A considerable part of the expendi- 
ture will be made in areas where the 
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employment problem has been ag- 
gravated by large layoffs of war 
workers and the need for absorbing 
returning serviéemen. For example, 
in the Montreal area, $22,000,000 will 
be spent; in Toronto, $21,500,000; in 
Hamilton, $9,500,000; in Kitchener 


-and Waterloo, $5,100,000; in Kingston, 


$4,500,000; in Vancouver, $4,100,000; 
in Peterboro, $2,800,000; in Brantford, 
$2,600,000; in Winnipeg, $904,000; in 
Quebec, $341,000 and in Halifax, 
$226,000. 





Discusses Atom Bomb; 
Sees Domestic Uses 
In Distant Future 


Boston 


© © @ A. C. Klein, engineering man- 
ager, at a meeting last week of the 
Boston section of the American Socie- 
ty of Mechanical Engineers and the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers revealed that the Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, 
designed and constructed the first 
plant for the production of atomic 
bomb material. 


“Engineering work on the project 
began in June 1942, and construction 
started in February 1943. Preliminary 
operations began in November 1943, 
and the first section of the plant was 
turned over to the operators in Janu- 
ary, 1944. 

While more than 800 persons were 
engaged in engineering work on the 
atomic project, buildings occupied 
were under armed guard. The word 
“uranium” was never mentioned, The 
code name for the element was “tube 
alloy.” The codes for U-235 and U- 
238 were X and Y. 

Mr. Klein said it would take foreign 
nations from 5 to 10 yr to produce an 
atomic bomb; 5 yr for those nations 
which have had access to the engi- 
neering secrets, and 10 yr for those 
which have not. Further, he stated, 
it is a question whether any of these 
nations could in fact support an atomic 
bomb program from an _ economic 
standpoint, or whether they have the 
industrial organizations capable of 
doing the work. 

As for domestic use of atomic 
energy, Mr. Klein is of the opinion 
several generations may pass before 
homes may be heated or automobiles 
powered by atomic energy. As one 
pound of U-235 or plutonium will de- 
velop as much heat as 1500 tons of 
coal, these elements must reach a 
price of $9,000 a lb. before they can 
compete with the coal at $6 a ton. 

“We are still a long way from at- 
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taining that goal,” he said. “When 
ye do attain it, it does not mean that 
i] of our steam generating plants 
will be serapped or become obsolete. 
Electricity is still the form in which 
4 nergy will be distributed for domestic 
ynd industrial purposes. The steam 
turbine or gas turbine will still be the 
ommon type of prime mover.” 








Am. Management Assn. — 
Announces Plans For 
Packaging Exposition 


New York 

‘¢@The Packaging Exposition of 

1946 will be held in the Public Audi- 

wrium, Atlantic City, N. J., Apr. 2 to 

), 1946, it has been announced by the 

imerican Management Assn,, the 
itrol wyonsoring organization. This. show 


os vill be the largest in the fifteen year : 

: history of the exposition, according to a 
= the association, with some 150 leading i 
~ nanufacturers of equipment, machin- Ne 
nge. : : : a 

ey, supplies and services essential to bm 

the field of. packaging, packing and is 
in shipping, participating. ay 7 
ex Concurrently with the~ exposition, @ Wire has always been the business of PAGE ‘1a 


the American Management Assn. will 
hold a conference on packaging, pack- 
ged. ; 

ing and shipping. An attendance of 
vetween 6000 and 7000 executives from 
United States, Canada and Latin 

\merica is anticipated. 
Alvin E. Dodd, president of the 
ssociation, commenting on the an- 
wouncement said, “The vital role of 
ackaging in the supply phases of the 
war has been 
acclaimed by 
numerous high 
military and ci- 
vilian authorities. 
Now the field re- 
turns to a peace- 
time role of far 
greater ma gni- 
tude than it play- 
ed before the war, 
and the Pack- 
Alvin E Dodd aging Exposition 
which for fifteen 
years has accurately mirrored and 
‘ontributed to progress in packaging, 
acking and shipping, reflects that 
idvance in its own great expansion. 
valvabie “Always the outstanding event of 
the year in the field, the Exposition 
‘or 1946 will assume particular inter- 






























—wire and its applications to other manu- 
factured products. Thus, when a problem 
involving the use of wire in production comes 
up, PAGE is often able to make a helpful 
recommendation. 

Manufacturer’s wires made by PAGE in- 
clude round, flat or specially shaped—of 
high or low carbon steel, Armco ingot iron, 
various analyses of stainless—finished, cut 
and packaged to your specifications. Think 
of almost any kind of wire in these classifica- 
tions and PAGE either makes it or can make 
it for you. 


WELDING ELECTRODES AND RODS 


Send for our descriptive booklet DH-821 
which is full of practical, everyday informa- 
tion about welding—with special emphasis 
on stainless steel. This book may be obtained 
from your PAGE distributor or direct from 
the factory at Monessen, Pennsylvania. 

If any of your production problems have 
to do with welding or the use of wire, it will 
pay youto... 


Get in touch with Page! 
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co Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


st and significance for package-using 
industries because many exhibiting 
companies already are planning to use 
the show as a medium for effecting a 
spectacular introduction to the cus- 
tomer field of many radically new 
products and materials.” 





PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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CPA to Handle Selling 
Of German Equipment 


Washington 


@ © © Prospective purchasers of ma- 
chinery and ‘plant equipment acquired 
by the governnient as reparations 
from Germany may now transmit 
offers to the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, according to advice from 
the State Dept. 

However, such equipment will be 
available only if the Allied Control 
Council determines that it is not need- 
ed to meet the requirements of Ger- 
many’s minimum peacetime require- 
ments in accordance with the Potsdam 
Declaration. 


Requests for such equipment, the 
State Dept. pointed out, must indicate 
clearly that sufficient quantities of 
identical or similar equipment is not 
obtainable in the United States and, 
secondly, is needed to break produc- 
tion bottlenecks or to expand existing 
production facilities. 

In those cases where plants and 
equipment are obtained as reparations, 
it was emphasized, due consideration 
will be given to any American prop- 
erty interest involved in determining 
the new location of the plant and the 
conditions of its sale. 

Persons or firms who own or have a 
substantial property interest in Ger- 
man industrial plants which may be 
removed on reparation account and 
who desire to operate such plants or 
facilities in other countries should 
communicate with Dudley M. Phelps, 
Chief, Div. of Foreign Economic De- 
velopment, Dept. of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





Canadian Aluminum 
Drops Out of Cartel 


Montreal 


@ © ® Announcement is made here 
that Aluminum Ltd. took action 
about six months ago to withdraw 
from the prewar aluminum assn., or 
carte] in Europe. The information 
was contained in a press report of 
the contents of the McGregor Com- 
mission’s report on cartels. The Mc- 
Gregor report states that on May 
17, Aluminum Ltd. called for the dis- 
solution of Alliance Aluminum Co. in 
Switzerland and formally denounced 
the agreements between itself and 
the European shareholders in the Al- 
liance. In commenting on the com- 
pany’s action, a representative of 
Aluminum Ltd. stated: “Although the 
European agreements have been non- 
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Fall in line with most of the auto- 
motive, implement, stove and 
refrigerator manufacturers—all 
‘regular users of cast-to-shape 
Strenes metal. Ann 
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stampings between redressings of 
dies in use; greatly reduce over-all ‘os 
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gperative since 1938, we are making 
his formal withdrawal from the Al- 
jance Co. to recover our investment 
in that company as early as condi- 
fons permit the distribution of its 
funds. 

“Our Canadian company entered 
the international agreement in the 
jepths of the depression in 1931, 
shen many business concerns were 
filing to protect our position in 
furopean markets and to avoid pos- 
dle strangulation of Canada’s grow- 
ing aluminum industry. 

“After six years of war Aluminum 
ltd. is re-entering the international 
juminum markets unhampered by 
my restrictions. Experience and use 
of light metals were expanded great- 
iy. The company is confident that this 
videspread knowledge of the ease 
° d@ handling aluminum, coupled with 
sist the downward trend in prices, will 
aW- induce production and employment 

vell in excess of prewar levels. This 
lies should enable Canada’s aluminum in- 
dustry to stand on its own feet in 
uto- the free markets of the world.” 
and 
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Announces Election Of 
‘ee New Chapter Officers 


ore 
s of Cleveland 


r-all ¢*e © Following meetings of the Chi- 
‘nto ago, Detroit and Valley Chapters of 
the Steel Products Warehouse Assn., 
Inc, Clayton Grandy, association 
president, has announced the election 
if the following officers to direct re- 
sional activities in the several areas 
n 1945-46: 

Chicago area: Thomas J. Reid, 
Century Steel Corp., chairman; S. E. 
Hokin, Hokin Steel & Tin Plate Co., 
rice-chairman; E. A. Hennessy, Lafay- 
ette Steel Corp., secretary; H. A. 
sreenberg, Western Sheet Steel Co., 
reasurer and H. F. Alpirn, Briggs & 
Turivas, trustee. 

Detroit Area: L. J. Carolin, Stanton 
Steel Co., chairman; B. G. Schroeder, 
Schroeder Steel Sales Co., vice-chair- 
nan; S. H. Greenbaum, Bernard Epps 
t Co., secretary-treasurer; and Joseph 
sxendelman, National Sheet Steel Co., 
Tustee, 


Valley Area: J. E. Lavine, Union 
Steel Supply Co., Warren,.Ohio, chair- 
man; J. H. Frankle, Metal Products 
Co., Niles, Ohio, vice-chairman; R. R. 
}Cook, Hynes Steel Products Co., 
Youngstown, secretary-treasurer, and 
‘i. B, Hoffman, Wilkoff Co., Youngs- 
town, trustee. 
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With the return to normal com- 
petitive conditions, the accent 
will be on increased production 
at lowered costs. 


Here Ruthman Gusher Pumps 
are years ahead of their time. 
By actual test, they have proved 
their superiority time after time 
by giving efficient economical 
service with minimum mainte- 
nance costs. 


So look ahead with Ruthman 
Gusher pumps. You can be sure 
that Ruthman is alert to im- 
provements and refinements to 
give you the best product. 


There's A "Gusher" 
for Every Requirement 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
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READING ROAD 


THE '"GUSHER 
A MODERN PUMP FOR MODERN MACHINE TOOLS 


GUSHER | 


COOLANT PUMPS 
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Fairfield geared 
power grader. 


Fammrie.p's unusual man- 
ufacturing flexibility, which 
has made possible produc- 
tion line routing of more than 
2,500 different items in a 
single year, means that 
whatever your gear require- 
ment may be, Fairfield can 
mass-produce a “tailor- 
made” product for you. 

In every Fairfield gear ap- 
plication, in power graders 
(see cut), mining machinery, 
buses, trucks, tractors, or any 
of an exceptionally broad 
line of industrial equipment, 
gear heat treatment and 
chemical analysis are exact- 
ly to specifications. 

If yours is a gear problem, 
write to Fairfield. 


FAIRFIELD MFG. CO. 
305 So. Earl Avenve 
Lafayette, Ind. 
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SPA fo Investigate 
Improper Disposals 


Of Surplus Goods. 


Washington 


e @ @ All Surplus Government Prop- 
erty Disposal agencies are required to 
investigate complaints or information 
from any source indicating irregular 
or improper disposal of such property, 
by a regulation announced by W. 
Stuart Symington, Surplus Property 
Administrator, in any case involving 
criminality the Dept. of Justice will 
investigate and prosecute, the regula- 
tion provides. 

Subject to the supervision and di- 
rection of the administrator, each 
agency is charged with responsibility 
of full compliance of its disposal ac- 
tivities with the Surplus Property Act 
and the orders and stated policies of 
the SPA. 

Each must maintain a compliance 
organization to investigate complaints, 
make periodic surveys of field unit 
operations to prevent or correct ir- 
regularities and to make such special 
investigations as the agency itself or 
the administrator may consider neces- 
sary. 

All information indicating violation 
by any person of a federal criminal 
statute or of provisions of the act 
against fraudulent practice must be 
referred immediately to the Dept. of 
Justice for further investigation and 
disposition. After furnishing the de- 
partment or any other governmental 
agency which the Department desig- 
nates all its information and evidence 
about indicated violations, the dis- 
posal agency will leave further action 
on criminal aspects to the Justice 
Dept. 

Cases involving unfair trade prac- 
tices will be referred by the agency to 
the Federal Trade Commission. Where 
irregularities involve wrong doing by 
individuals in government agencies 
other than the one initiating the in- 
vestigation, the case is to be reported 
immediately to the administrator. 


Buffalo Earnings Decline 
Buffalo 


© @ © Weekly payrolls of 173 plants 
in this area increased slightly during 
October, but average weekly earnings 
dropped to $48.74 from $49.99 in Sep- 
tember, because of shorter hours in 
a number of the factories, according 
to statistics compiled by the Buffalo 


. Chamber of Commerce. The average 


of a year ago was $54.26. 





Factory employment also showed 
gain, rising to 72,049 in mid-Octobe 
from 70,180 in mid-September an 
comparing with 116,299 a year ago 
From Aug. 15 to Sept. 15, area plant 
dropped 20,422 workers from thei 
rolls. 

Average weekly payrolls of the 17 
plants totaled $3,511,743 in Octobe 
against $3,505,666 in September an 
$6,310,724 in October 1944. 





Reveals Use of New 20 
Million Vol# Betatro 


Milwaukee 


© @ © Industrial application of a 2 
million volt betatron manufactured b 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has been dis 
closed by the company and Universit 
of Illinois, which carried on develo 
ment work. 

Used in a government arsenal the 
betatron allows Xrays through 15 i 
of solid steel for detection of hidde 
defects, particularly in heavy casting 
and forgings. Funds for research ca 
ried on at the university and Allis 
Chalmers were provided by a contra 
with the Office of Scientific Researc 
and Development. 

Following laboratory developmen 
of the betatron by Dr. D. W. Kers 
at the university, Allis-Chalmers buil 
a unit able to withstand rough usag 
in foundries and machine shops whic 
was put into service in an Army ord 
nance plant in the fall of 1944. Sine 
then, other machines have been in 
stalled for the government. 

The machines are operated by pus 
button and have automatic control 


, for timing photographic exposures s¢ 


that only ordinary Xray technicia 
skill is needed to take successfuj 
radiograms. 


Tool Assn. Elects Officers 
Cleveland 


© @ © R. H. Cope, president of th 
Bunell Machine & Tool Co., assumed 
the presidency of the Cleveland Tool 
Die & Machine Shops Assn. recently 
Other new officers are: Robert Kiffer 
Kiffer Tool & Die Co., vice-president 
and J. F. Wedler, Wedler Bros., secre 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. Wedler and Richard Breden 
beck, of Advance Die & Tool Co., wer 
newly elected to the board of direc 
tors. Others on the board, besides Mr 
Cope and Mr. Kiffer, are F. W. Den 
ning, president, Denning Mfg. Co. 
William L. Benninghoff, president 
Pipe Machinery Co., and Harley | 
Freeman, president, Industria! Ma 
chine Co. 
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